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Lcclesiastical—Adbowsons, Ke. 
ITLE WANTED, either for Easter 


Sunday or Trinity Sunday, in either of the Dioceses 
of Rochester, Canterbury, Chichester, Worcester, Lincoin, 
or Chester, by a Graduate of the University of Cambridge. 
Stipend not material. 

Address (prepaid) “S. T. B.” 10, Pease-hill, Cambridge. 


CURACY WANTED, with a good 
Family House, Field, and Garden; sole charge. 
Stipend not less than 507. per annum, in the counties of 
“Norfolk or Hants preferred, and near a railway station. 
Address, prepaid, “Rev. H. M.,” Cottishall Rectory, 
_ Norwich. 


REPARATION for HOLY ORDERS. 

—A Beneficed Clergyman, Residing and Officiating in a 
Fashionable Watering Place, wishes to READ with One or 
Two GENTLEMEN, who are Preparing for Holy Orders. He 
can employ them (if they should desire it), in the Visitation 
‘of the Poor, or in Schools. They would also have the privi- 
lege of Daily Service, if they chose to avail themselves of it. 


Address “ M. A., No. 257,” Office of Tas Critic. 














Bducation. 
HE Rev. T. F. LAYNG, D.D., Vicar 


of Marden, near Hereford, late Head Master of Hereford 
School, is desirous of Receiving THREE or FOUR PUPILS, 
frem 7 to 14 years of age, to Educate with his youngest son. 
Terms, from 807. to 1007. per annum. No extras. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married 
CLERGYMAN, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon, 
receives a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE for the Universities, 
or to Prepare for Holy Orders. His house is large and com- 
modious, standing in its owm grounds, in a pleasant and 
healthy neighbourhood, 12 miles from London. The highest 
references, 
Address ‘‘ Rev. R. B.,” Church Association, 
Southampton-street, Strand, 


BE RCATION with a Clergyman.—A 
~ of Cambridge, residing in a quiet and healthy 
. locality, experienced and successful in Tuition, receives & 
_ Limited Number of PUPILS, to prepare them for the Uni- 
" Versities, Public Schools, Milit . Terms, 1002. 
: + he , if under sixteen years of age. Considerable Reduc- 
+ Hon in the case of Clergymen’s Sons. 
: Address, ‘The Incumbent,” Flockton Parsonage, 
near Wakefield. 








Rvs, ETON, HARROW, &c.— 
In a long-established SCHOOL, of high reputation, 
very healthily si in a Midland County, Gentlemen’s 
Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and the 
Naval, Military;..and East India Colleges. The Pupils so 
repared have ‘uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. 
‘Terms, sEVENTY GUINEAS 4 year. 


For further information address ‘‘ The Rev. A. Z.” Church 
Association, Southampton-street, London. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, 


Isle of Man. The Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A., 

F.G.S., Vice-Principal. Receires into the College a Limited 

. Number of Boarders at Thirty Guineas per annum, who are 

fully prepared for the Universities, the Army, Navy or 

Mercantile pursuits. Inclusive terms for pupils from foreign 

pasts. The College is in a highly salubrious situation near 

town, with secure sea bathing within the grounds. 

, Boais cmnatent steam communication with the surrounding 
« Counties, 











, THE Youngest Son of the late Rev. 


JOHN FRY, Rector of Desford, Leicestershire, 
Author of “A New Translation and Exposition of the Psalms,” 
"The Second Advent,” ‘ Unfulfilled Prophecies,” &c., having 
had bequeathed to him a MS. Copy of “A NEW TRANS- 
LATION and EXPOSITION of the PROPHECIES of 
ISAIAH,” his Father’s last revised work, is willing to SELL 
the COPYRIGHT to any Student of Prophecy who would 
publish it, making what criticisms or additions the purchaser 
might choose. 

The Advertiser is anxious also to take THREE PUPILS 
(the Sons of Gentlemen), whose ages do not exceed 11 or 12 


“=. years, to whom he would devote the whole of his time. The 


situation is healthy and dry, about 3 miles distant from a 
railway station. Terms, 70 guineas per annum. References 


‘can be given. 
aalress Rev. Lucius Fry, B.A., Newhaven Cottage, 
Desford, Leicester. 


CHOOL and CLERICAL AGENCY. 
—The Rev. J. CAMPBELL respectfully solicits the 
attention of the Clergy and Principals of Schools to his 
REGISTER of ASSISTANTS. Mr. C. has on his List 
Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and well-qualified 
and Foreign Masters in every branch of Fducation. 

—A GOVERNESS -INSTITUTION is connected with the 
School and Clerical Agency, conducted by Mrs. CAMPBELL, 
for Supplying Ladies’ Schools and Families with Governesses 


and Professors.—No charge to te oe i and no charge for 
Registration.—Curates Supplied and hols Transferred. 


School and Clerical Agency, 14, Warwick-court, Holborn. 








T. MARGARET’S COLLEGE, 
Crieff, Perthshire, for the EDUCATION of YOUNG 
LADIES. 
Visitor—The Bisnor of St. ANDREWS. 
Principal—The Rev. A. Lenprum, M.A. 
Lady Superintendent—Mrs. LENDRUM. 
Head Governess—Miss Donne. 
Second Governess—Miss Wann. 
French Governess— Mademoiselle JEANNIN. 
German Governess— 

Singing—Frepraick Mevmore, Esq., Choir Master to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
Drawing—FReEpERIcK ALLsop, Esq. 
Dancing—Madame APouLineE ZUINGLE. 

The subjects taught at this Institution combine, with all 
the branches of a solid and polite education, the most 
careful moral and religious training. 

The Spring Term commences on the 9th of January next; 
and as only a limited number of additional pupils can be 
accommodated, early applications for admission will be 
necessary. 

Prospsctuses, containing terms and other particulars, may 
be obtained from the Reverend, the Principal, together with 
any further information required. 


ALEXANDER LENDRUYM, M.A, Principal. 
St. Margaret’s College, Crieff, 9th Dec. 1851. 


URE OF STAMMERING.— | 
Miss HUNT, the Daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hunt, so eminently successful in the Cure of Stammering, 
and who has, since his lamented death, underiaken the 
application of his principles and system to the cases of several 
Pupils, begs to announce that she is so thoroughly encou- 
raged by the results, as to resolve on devoting herself to the 
INSTRUCTION of FEMALES and YOUNG PERSONS who 
are afflicted with Impediments of Speech. As no other in- 
dividual has any experience of her late Father's Practice, or 
connection with it, she trusts that she may be enabled to 
continue and extend its benefits, and prevent its being lost to 
sufferers. She will, therefore, receive LADY PUPILS, and 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN under Sixteen Years of Age, at 
Swanage, Dorsetshire, the healthfulness of which is also 
another recommendation to an establishment there. 


Letters addressed to Miss Hunt, Swanage, will be 
immediately attended to. 


LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY OFFICES (late Vatry), 7, Tavistock-row, 
Covent Garden, London. Established 1833. —Mr. MAIR 
continues to provide Incumbents with Curates for either 
permanent, temporary, or Sunday duty, and those willing to 
grant titles to Holy Orders may, free cf charge, be intro- 
duced to Graduates well qualified ;—he also provides the 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, free of 
charge, with efficient Private Tutors, Assistant Masters, and 
Governesses, and recommends to families desirous to place 
their children at School highly respectable establishments, 
both in the United Kingdom and the Continent, free of 
charge ;—he also negotiates upon moderate terms for the 
Exchange of Livings, the Purchase and Sale of Advowsons, 
&c., the Transfer of Schools, and the Disposal of Reversions, 
Annuities, &c., and effects every description of Insurance 
business.—A Prospectus and Card of Terms will be forwarded 
gratis upon application. 


GOVERNESS.—A Young Lady used to Tui- 
tion desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT; her accomplishments are 
French, Music, Drawing, Fancy Work, and English generally. 
Acomfortable home is desired.— Address, stating salary given, 
&ce., to ** Miss A——,”’ care of Mr, Marr. 














EDICAL PUPIL WANTED.—A 
I Medical Gentleman, residing in a genteel Inland Town, | 
is desirous of receiving into his house a PUPIL. He offers 
the advantages of admission to observe the practice of a 
Hospital, situated in the town, and considerable opportunities 
of watching private practice. 

Address “S.N , No. 257,” Tue Critic Offce, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. 


O INVALIDS.—Change of Air.— 
Cornwall.—A PHYSICIAN, retired from London 
practice, to a most salubrious part of England, having a 
large airy residence, is desirousof RECEIVING a BOARDER. 
No locality can offer a greater certainty of Relief in Chest 
Affections, or the injurious consequences of residence in the 
Tropics, or large towns. ‘The highest references, clerical 
and medical. 


For further particulars, apply personally at Tar Critic 
Office; or, by letter, to ‘‘ M. D.,” care of the Mayor of | 
Lostwithiel. 


RITISH SHELLS and FOSSILS. 
R. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, has directed his 
attention to the above branch of CONCHOLOGY, and, 
favoured by the prolific nature of the Dorsetshire and neigh- 
bouring coasts, is enabled to offer carefully-named collections 
at the following very moderate prices :— 
100 Species, containing several uf each Species, £2 12 6 
200 ditto .. on oe oe ee oe 0.8. @ 
300 ditto .. ne ‘ es 1212 0 
400 ditto 











| 
| 


Specimens safely transmitted by post. 

R. D. has always for Sale a large COLLECTION of the 
FOSSILS from LYME REGIS and other parts of Dorset, 
including Saurians, Fish, Pentacrinite, Ophiura, &c. &c. 
qultnproved Dredges for collecting Shells.—Labels for British 

ells. 


Piterature, &c. 
N R. PERCY B. ST. JOHN, who 


AY generally resides in Paris, proposes to resume 
LECTURING, after Christmas, ON THE RECENT EVENTS 
IN PARIS. He will probably Lecture in London, and in any 
Leading Town where he may be Engaged. 


V UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 


Literary Institutions and Book Societies in all parts 
of the country are SUPPLIED from this extensive Library 
with NEW and CHOICE:BOOKS en HIRE. Terms of Sub- 
scription from Five to One Hundred Guineas per Annum, 
according to the number of volumes required. 


_For prospectuses, apply to CuanLes Epwarp Mupie, 28 
Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

ARIS IN 1851, by Sir F. B. Head; 
Lecture onthe History of France, by Sir. J. Stephens ; 
Walpo'e’s Ansayrii; Spencer's Turkey ; Napier’s Scinde ; the 
Voyage of the Rattlesnake; Ravenscliffe; the Head of the 
Family, and every other good New Work, may be obtained 
this day, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per annum; and by every first class 

country subscriber of Two Guineas and upwards. 
For prospectuses, apply to Cuantes Epwarp Mvuprs, 23, 

Upper King- street, Bloomsbury-square. 


[jeep and CO.’S LIST of PERIOD- 
ICALS, NEWSPAPERS, &c. &c., for general circula- 
tion, is now ready, and will be supplied to the trade, with 
their Addresses printed on the title, at the following prices: 
100, 68. ; 200, 9s. 6d.; 300, 12s.; 400, 16s. 6d.; 600, 21s. 
All orders must be accompanied with a Post-office Order. 
Orders sent carriage free to London for enclosure. 
Dopp and Co., Woburn, Beds. 


\ HITTINGTON CLUB 

and METROPOLITAN ATHENZUM, Arundel- 
street, Strand. 

RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, Esq., M.P., President. 

Reading, newspaper, and chess rooms; dining, coffee, and 
smoking rooms; together with an extensive circulating 
library, are open from eight until twelve o'clock. 

Members have also opportunities of at'ending foreign 
language and other classes, societies, concerts, and assemblies. 

All thé English, French, and German newspapers, reviews, 
periodicals, and magazines are regularly taken. ; 

Cards of membership for the ensuing year, or half-year, 
are now ready. 

Subscriptions—Gentlemen's annual subseriptions, 2/. 2s. ; 
half-yearly, 14 1s.;. country members, annual, l/. ls. No 
entrance fees or gratuities to waiters. 

Full prospectuses of the Institution may be obtained in 
the Secretary’s office. Office hours from Ten till Ten, 

WILLIAM STRUDWICKE, See. 

Arundel-street, Strand. 











TO SOLICITORS, SURVEYORS, 

AUCTIONEERS, and the Public generally. — Maps, 
Plans, Law Forms, Fac-similes, Circulars, Book Iilustrations, 
andevery description of LITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING 
executed at J. ARESTI'S Lithographic Offices, 56, Greek- 
street, Sobo-aquare, with strict regaid to execution, moderate 
charges, and punctuality. Estimates forwarded by return of 
post. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


BATEMAN and HARDWICKE, 

PRINTERS, 38, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, respectfully announce to Ladies and Gentle- 
men desirous of publishing literary productions, that they 
possess ample Founts of Type, calculated. for handsomely 
and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
B. and H. can secure for Works printed by them the ad- 
vantage of being published by the first London houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of blackwood’s } £3 17 

Magazine, &c., on good paper, well pressed ... § r 
1,000 ditto............. basbidnagetebadoeaenceeniaeases ; 5 10 0 
- Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom ; 
Specimens of Type, with Jnstructions to Authors for calen- 
lating the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, 
transmitted on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 


OF rp 
OOD STATIONERY, 
Carriage Free.—Cream Laid note-paper, small, 1s. 9d. 

per ream ; envelopes to match, 2s. d. per 1000; full size note 

paper, 3s. and 43. per ream; the best thick, 6s. per ream; 
adhesive cream laid letter and note size envelopes, with or 

without your own initial, 8s. 6d. per 1,000, 4s. 6d. for 500; 

letter paper, 6s., 83., 12s., and 14s. per ream ; good foolscap, 

12s. 6d. per ream; primé blotting 25s. per ream; the best 
cartridge paper or brown paper, 30s. per ream. Quill pens, 
4s. per 100. The best black or red wax, 3s. 9d. per pound. 

Steel pens, ls. per gross; Cedar penholders, 6d. per dozen. 


ROBERT KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 


6 








NEW. WORK BY MRS. DRUMMOND. 
In 18mo., with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 2s. 6d, cloth, 


| LEN- ISLA; or the GOOD and 
| JoYFuL THING. By Mrs. DRUMMOND, Autling, 
| of “ Lucy Seymiour.” ba ind oF. 
} Edinburgh: Wiittam P. KRNNEDY: 

Apams and Co. Dublin: J 
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Price 5s., 
TREATISE on LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING in OIL COLOURS, addressed to the 
Amateur and Student. 
Published by Mitier and Co., 56, Long-acre, London ; 
and ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo., price 25s. cloth, 


ALMONI: an Essay on the Chrono- 
graphical and Numerical Systems in use among the 
Ancient Jews. To which is added an Appendix, containing 
an Examination of the Assyrian, Egyptian, and other 
Ancient Chronographies, &c. &c 
London: LoncmaN, Brown, Green, and LONGMAN. 





CHR ISTMAS PR ESENT. a THE AUTHOR OF 
“NA oM 


Just published, with engrav rs Title and Frontispiece, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 495 pp., price 5s. 6d. 


ULAMERK; a Tale of 
Nestorian Christians. By Mrs. J. B. WEBB, 
of * Naomi. 
“The entire execution and tendency of ‘‘ Julamerk,’ 
obtain for it a welcome reception in circles from which works 
of fiction are ordinarily excltuded.”— Zelectic Review. 
London: StmPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 


t pet BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and 
the NEW YEAR. 
“ Glen Isla.” 
LUCY SEYMOUR; or, It is more Blessed to 
Give than to Receive. Third Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The WILMOT FAMILY; or, They that Deal 
TRULY are His Delight. Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 
LOUISA MORTON; or, Children Obey your 
Parents in All Things. Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; Glasgow, Davip Bryce ; 
Dublin, J. M’GuasHan; London, Hamitron, ApAms and 
Co, 


the 


Author 












IFT BOOKS | for 
and the NEW YEAR, 
of “ Margaret Cecil.” 


By COUSIN KATE, Author 


SET ABOUT it at ONCE; or Cousin 
Kate's Story. Fourth Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
An AUTUMN at KARNFORD. Second 


Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 

GEORGIE and LIZZIE. 
Cloth, 3s. 

The DOUGLAS FAMILY. 


Second Thousand. | 


Cloth, 3s. 


MARY ELLIOT; or, Be ye Kind to one 
Another. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; Dublin: J. M‘GLAsHAN; 


Glasgow: D. Bryce; London: Hamitron, ApaMs and Co. 








GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


(G4 MBERS’S LIBRARY 


PEOPLE. 


FOR 
—This series is now completed, and consists 
of the following volumes, price 1s. each:— 

ORLANDINO, a Tale, by Miss Edgeworth. 

The LITTLE ROBINSON, and other Tales. 

UNCLE SAM’S MONEY BOX, by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

SELF-DENIAL, JACOPO, and other Tales. 

TRUTH AND TRUST. 

ALFRED IN INDIA; or, Scenes in Hindoostan. 

MORAL COURAGE, and other Tales, 

CLEVER BOYS, and other Stories. 

A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND, by Thomas Miller. 

GRANDMAMA’S POCKETS, by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, by Leitch Ritchie. 

TRUE HEROISM, and other Stories. 

FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

The STEADFAST GABRIEL, a Tale, by Mary Howitt. 

The WHISPERER, by Mrs. S.C. Hall. 

DUTY AND AFFECTION, a Tale. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Frederica Rowan. 

The SWAN’S EGG, by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, by Frederica Rowan. 

POEMS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

W. and R. Coampers, Edinburgh; W. S, Orr and Co., 
Amen Corner, London; D. N. Cuamprrs, Glasgow; J. 
M‘GuasHan, Dublin, and sold by all Booksellers. 

Cc HR ISTM. \S PRESENT AND NEW YEAR’S 


GIFT. 





ITANDSOME 
By Authority of the Royal Commissioners. 
T HE COMPLETE OFFICIAL 
. DESCRIPTIVE and TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the GREAT EXHIBITION ofthe WORKS of INDUSTRY 
of ALL NATIONS, 1851. In Three handsome Volumes, 
price Three Guilt 
“This Catak 
have the pow 


eas, 

is the only one that will at all times 

uling to recollection the most inter- 

‘rystal Palace.” —Atheneum. 

2 Official Descriptive and Illustrated 

reat Ex! ib ~ on a standard reputation. It 
: » mass of valuable information 

‘iption whic h it contains. Every object 

lection will be found noted down and described 

of particularity due to it.”—7Zimes. 

Iso published in Five Parts; Parts 1 and 2, 

nd Parts 3, 4, and 5, priee 15s. each. 
HANDBOOK to the GRE 
In 2 volumes, price 6s. 

most po} pular mementoes and hist 

ing of the nations.”—Athenewn, 

OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE. 


ted and Improved Edition, with INDEXEs and 














2. HUNT’S 
EXHIBITION, 

“One of the 
actual gathe 


AT 
ries of the 


THE 


Finally Corre 


PriceD Lists, &e., price 7s. Gd. 
“SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 
and 


29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
of all Booksellers. 





| happiness of 


By Mrs. DRUMMOND, Author of | 


CHRISTMAS | 


WORKS BY JOHN MINTER MORGAN. 
In 8vo., 2s. 6d., imperial 4to., with Plates, 12s, 6d. 


HE CHRISTIAN COMMON- 


WEALTH. Dedicated, by permission, tc the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 
“ And if it seem evil unto to you to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve.” 


The REVOLT of the BEES. 
2s. 6d. 

“This is an exceedingly able production.”—Literary 
Chronicle. 

“There isa mild and benevolent vein of sentiment running 
through this Book that well supports and powerfully ad- 
vocates those liberal and virtuous notions on which the 
man’s universal brotherhood depends.”’— 


Revised, price 


Atheneum, 

“No one wiil lay down this volume without owning they 
have felt both interest and sympathy during the perusal.” — 
Morning Post. 

‘“‘« The Revolt of the Bees’ displays a chaste and expanded 
imagination.”— Monthly Review. 

“ Be the Author who he may, the production to which he 
has given birth is one of the most delightful that has ever 


» wil | passed through our hands.”—Morning Advertiser. 
will | 


LETTERS to a CLERGYMAN on Insti- 
tutions for ameliorating the condition of the People, chiefly 
from Paris, in the Autumn of 1845. With an account of 
Mettray and Petit Bourg. Price 2s. 6d. 

LETTERS to a CLERGYMAN during a 
Tour through Switzerland and Italy. Price 2s. 6d. 

COLLOQUIES on RELIGION and 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. (Originally published as a 
supplement to ‘Hampden in the Nineteenth Century.’) 
Price 2s. 6d. 

TRACTS. Price 2s. 6d. 


London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND ALL SEASONS. 





We are requested to notice the Re-Issue, by 
wast IBOURNE, New Bridge-street, 
at very greatly Reduced Prices, of 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, 


With 24 large Engravings by MARTIN. Imperial 8vo. 
1. lls. 6d., half bound morocco; 2/. 2s. morocco, elegantly 
gilt.— ‘Also, another, L.P, 4to., proofs, half morocco, 2/. 8s. 


CHEAP, COMPACT, AND COMPLETE: 
| Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson. By Maton. 


“ Boswell’s inestimable book, neatly printed, to which the 
industry of all the C ’s has added little, either curious or 
important.—Spectator. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments. With 

Woodcuts. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

“The only edition, as originally published.” 

Spenser's Faery Queen, and other Works. 


Royal 8vo., 10s. 





Massinger’s Works. By Grrrorp. Royal 
8vo., 10s. 
Spectator, with Portraits and Lives. Royal 


8vo. 
| Hudibras, with Notes by Gray and Nasu. 100 
Portraits and Plates. 2 Vols., 21s; or without, 10s. 
Hogarth (all the Capital Works of), by Truster. 
MAJOR’S Illustrations, 18s. 


N.B. A key or companion to Mr. Bohn’s and all larger plates 
‘Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
POETRY. 3 Vols. small 8vo., 15s.; or 18s. half Morocco. 


Ellis’s Specimens. 3 Vols. to match. 


| Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Herbert, 


| Oracles from the British Poets. 


 danilfnrd and Merton. 


&c. Small 8vo. MAJOR’S Engravings, 9s. 

A Draw- 
ing-1oom Table Book and Pleasant Companion for a Round 
Party. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d.; elegantly gilt, 3s. 


Smith’ s Rural Records: Tales of Village Life. 


Unabridged and 
Illustrated by 22 Steel Engravings. Small 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Evenings at Home. Unabridged and Illus- 


trated by 22 Stecl Engravings. Small 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Dodd's Beauties of Shakspeare, Small 8vo., 


with Index and 2 Plates, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


A Gift for all Seasons. Illustrated sm. 8vo., 5s. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with 4,000 Plates, 2 Vols., 21s., 


BOOK OF FAMILY CRESTS, 

With upwarcs of 4,000 Engravings, illustrative of the Crests 
of nearly every Family. 

**No wonder this book se!ls.”-—Spectator. 

The best recommendation as to its correctness (in the main), 
is, that it has been used as a book of reference in the Herald’s 
College. 

Book of Family Mottoes, borne by Nobility, 

Gentry, &c., with Translations and Names, 3s. 6d. 

Fourteenth Edition, and 74th year of its publication, 

CLARKE’S INTRODUCTION TO 

HERALDRY. 


Upwards of 1,000 Plates, including the Arms of numerous 
Families. Small 8vo., 7s. 6d. ; Plates, correctly coloured, 18s. 

*,* Please to apply for ‘‘ Wasuporrne’s Last Editions ;” 
a List of whose Books may be had, wholesale or retail. 








| Harvey, 








Now ready, price od, 
'HEOBSERVANCEof CHRISTMAS 


DAY. Ashcrt, plainSermon, suitable for distribution 
at this Season. 
London: C. Cox, 12, King William-street. 





Just published, foolscap, cloth, price 3s., 


OME PLAIN WORDS upon the 
LORD’S SUPPER. By G. F. DE TESSIER, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


London: T. Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly; Vincent, Oxford. 





NEW WORK, BY COUSIN KATE, 
In foolscap 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 
ARGARET CECIL; or, I CAN, 
BECAUSE I OUGHT. By COUSIN KATE, Author 
of “Set about it an once,” &c. &e. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. Dublin: J. M‘GrasHan. 
London: Hamrirox, ApAms and Co. 





Now ready, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of a HAPPY 
FUTURITY, established on the sure Evidence of the 
Bible. By WILLIAM MERRY, Esq. Price 1s. 6d., doth, 2s. 
“This is an excellent, nay, a beautiful, little work.”— 
Times. 
Also, by the same Author, 

PREDESTINATION and ELECTION con- 

sidered Scripturally. Price 1s. 6d. 
Published by G. Lovesoy, Reading; Wairraker, Hamivron 

and Apams, London. 





Just published, Corrected and Enlarged, Seconp EDITION of 


HE GUIDE to ADVERTISERS. 
By an OLD ADVERTISER. Price 6d., in a stiff 
cover, or 9d. in cloth, This work contains :— 
The Principles of Advertising. 
Instructions to Advertisers. 
Rules for Advertising. 
The various subjects for Advertisement, and the 
best medium for circulating them. 
A List of the London Journals, with the amount 
and character of the circulation of each. 
Journals circulating among the Higher Classes. 
Ditto among the Middle Classes. 
Ditto among the Lower Classes. 
Clerical Journals. 
Legal Journals. 
Medical Journals. 
Literary Journals. 
Mercantile Journals. J 
The Provincial Journals arranged in 
Counties, 
London: Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange. 


| With their several circulations. 


order of 





A COMPLETE BODY OF HUSBANDRY. 


On the 8th inst. was published, the Ninth Edition, much 
enlarged, price 18s. bound, 


HE COMPLETE GRAZIER; 
or Farmers’ and Cattle Breeders’ Assistant, a — 
pendium of Husbandry. By WILLIAM YOUATT, Esq., 
V.S, Author of “*The Horse,” “Cattle,” ‘ The Pig, " & 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
This new edition is enlarged and nearly re-written, by 
M. A. Youatt and able Assistants; it is replete with useful 
and practical information, and every department brought 
down to the present requirements of agricultural science, 
London: Crapock and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, 

YOUATT on the PIG; its History, Breeds, 
Management, Feeding, and Medical Treatment. With fine 
Engravings from living specimens by Harvey. 8vo. Price 
6s. 6d. bound. 

SPOONER on the SHEEP; its History, 
Breeds, and Diseases. 12mo. With fine Engravings afier 
a Second and Cheaper Edition. Price 6s. 


CLATER’S FARRIERY and CATTLE 


DOCTOR. New Editions, by Youatt, Spooner, and Mayhew. 


12mo. Price 6s. each, cloth lettered. 
YALUABLE BOOKS, 

unusually cheap,on SALE by ROGER LIDSTONE, 
Bookseller, PLYMOUTH and DEVONPORT. 


DIBDIN’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DE- 
CAMERON, 3 vols. royal 8vo. beautiful copy, russia extra, 
gilt edges, very scarce, 9/. 9s. 

SCOTT'S (Sir W.) WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
48 vols. 12mo, cloth, quite new, 5/. 

POLWHELE’S HISTORY of DEVON. 
3 vols. in one, Plates, folio, half morocco, fine copy, 3/. 

POLWHELE’S HISTORY of CORNWALL, 
7 vols. in two, Plates, 4to. whole bound calf, or half-bound 
morocco, 2/. 15s. 

N. B.—R. L. has some waste for completing imperfect 
copies. 

SHAKSPEARE. Edited by 
COLLIER. 8 vols. 8vo., calf extra, new, 4/. 16s. 
lished price in boards. 

POLI SYNOPSIS, 5 
fine copy, 47. 10s. 

MACKLIN’S MAGNIFICENT EDITION of 
the HOLY BIBLE, with the Apocrypha; illustrated with 
super Engravings, from designs by the first Masters. 4 vols. 
atlas folio, elegant bound in morocco, richly tooled, with 


7 





PAYNE 


., the pub- 


vols. folio, russia, very 


joints, and gilt edges, cost 45/., 97. Ss. 


30WYER'S SPLENDID EDITION oi 
HUME’S HISTORY of ENGLAND; illustrated by a series ot 
exquisite Engravings, from designs by Opie, Hamilton, 
Stothard, West, Smirke, and other eminent Artists, painte: d 
expressly for this work, 10 vols. in five, royal folio, hand- 


e? 


somely half-bound, russia gilt, marbled edge, cost 70/., 92. Os 
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MISS KAVANAGH’S 


NEW 


WORK, 


Just ready, in One Volume, post 8vo., with Portraits, price 12s., elegantly bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, 


Women of Christianity, Exemplary for Acts of Piety & Charity. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “Woman in France,” “Nathalie,” &e. | 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW WORK, by the Author of “ The Maiden Aunt,” “The Story of a Family,” &c. 
Just published, in One Volume, elegantly bound, price 6s., 


THE 


USE OF SUNSHINE: A Christmas Narrative. 


——— Age libertate Decembri. 
Quando ita majores voluerunt utere.—Narra. 


London: GEORGE HOBY, 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 





TO THE LOVERS OF NATURE, 


AND THE WORLD At’ LARGE. 





On the 3rd of January, 1852, price 13d., to be continued Weekly : Also in Monthly Parts, price 7d., 
(Uniform in Size and Appearance with “ Dickens’ Housenoip Worps,”) No. I. of 


K IDD’S 


LONDON 


JOURNAL: 


A LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND INSTRUCTIVE FAMILY PAPER, 
Conducted by Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 
Author of “British Song Birds,” “Birds of Passage,” ‘“‘ Essays on Natural History,” “Instinct and Reason,” ‘‘ The 
Aviary and its Occupants,” &c., now publishing, weekly, in The Gardeners’ Chronicle Newspaper. 
London : Published by GEORGE BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand (to whom Books for Review and Communications 
should be forwarded), and procurable, by order, of every Bookseller and Newsvender in the Kingdom. 





OLp Bonp-strEET, December 10, 1851. 


MESSRS. ADDEY AND CO.,, 
(LATE CUNDALL AND ADDEY), 


HAVE JUST READY THE FOLLOWING 


ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


I. 

The Village Queen; or, Summer in the 
Country. By THOMAS MILLER, Author of ‘‘A Day in 
the Woods,” “The Country Year Book,” &c. &. With 
Illustrations printed in Colours after Drawings by John 
Absolon, E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, and William Lee. 
4to., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 14s. 


Il. 

Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. By 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Second Edition, en- 
larged, with all the additional Tales, and a Memoir and 
Portrait of the Author. A thick feap 8vo. volume, cloth, 
6s. 


"9 In this, the only complete edition of the Tales of this 
popular Author, the translation is made direct from the 
original Danish, and not from the German translation. 


III. 

Child's Play: Nursery Lays and Lullabies. 
Seventeen Drawings by E. V. B. Imperial 8vo., hand- 
somely bound, 8s. 

“Deep meaning lieth oft in childish play.”—Scn1Lier. 


lv. 

A Chaplet of Pearls: containing “Tae ABBarE 
Bert,” “Toe Dream,” and other Poems; ornamented 
with many highly Lluminated Borders. By Mrs. 
CHAKLES RANDOLPH. Imperial 8vo., cloth, 1/. ls.; 
morocco, 12, 11s. 6d, 


Vv. 

The Little Sister. By Mrs. HARRIET 
MYRTLE. With Sixteen Elustrations by H. J. Schneider. 
Small 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; or with Coloured 
Plates, 10s, 6d. 


VI. 

New Tales from Faery Land. “Tur Peart 
BieEsstnes,” “THE Ta1cmPH oF Tautu,” “THe BroTAeErs,” 
‘*CHRISTABEL,” or, Night Wanderings with the Fairies. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Vil. 

Home and its Pleasures. Simple Stories for 
Young People. By Mrs. HARRIET MYRTLE, Author of 
“ Pleasures of the Country,” &c. With Eight Illustrations 
by Hablot K. Browne, Small 4to. cloth, 3s. 6d.; or with 
Coloured Pictures, 6s. 

VIII. 

Aunt Effie’s Rhymes ror Lirrtr Curipren. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations, by Hablot K. Browne. 
Small 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 





PUBLICATIONS FOR 


HOPE AND COv’S 
DECEMBER, 


~~ - 


I. 
Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Ely. 

A Concordance to the Liturgy 
and Book of Common Prayer. By J. GREEN, 
B.D., Vicar of St. Neot’s, Hunts. Illumimated 
Title and gilt leaves, price 6s. 


Il, 
Practical Sermons. By G. W. 
BRAMELD, M.A., Oxon, Curate of Mansfield, 
price 7s. 6d. 


—a 


Ill. 

The British Shepherd. By R. J. 

TEMPLE, Assistant Minister of St. Barnabas, 
King-square, price 2s. 


IV. 
|Miscellaneous Essays. By the 


Animals from the Sketch-Book of! 


HARRISON WEIR. <A new Edition. With Descriptions 
and Anecdotes of each Animal. Twenty-four Engravings. 
4to., cloth, 10s. 6d.; er coloured after the Artist's original 
sketches, 17. 5s, 
pe 
Cinderella. With Thirteen Illustrations, by 
M.J.R. 4to. cloth, 5s. 


XI. 

Indestructible Lesson Book. With Ninety 
Pictures. Printed on cloth expressly prepared. Strongly 
bound, 5s. 

Also, in Four Parts, 

ALPHABET, —PRIMER,—SPELLING BOOK,—READING 

BOOK. One Shilling each. 


XII, 

Maja’s Lesson Book, With Ninety Pictures. 
Printed on strong Cartridge paper. Bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, With coloured plates, 5s. 

Also, in Four Parts, 

ALPHABET,—PRIMER,— SPELLING BOOK,—READING 
BOOK. Sixpen*e each, plain; One Shilling, coloured. 


XIII. 

A Treasury of Pleasure Books for Children. 
First Series. Comprising Bo-Peep, House that Jack Built, 
Cock Robin, Jenny Wren, Old Mother Hubbard, &c. &c. 
With Eighty Dlustrations by John Absolon and E. H, 
Wehnert. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or with 
coloured pictures, 9s. 


XIV. 
ATreasury of Pleasure Books for Children. 


Second Series. Comprising the Three Bears, Goody Two 


Shoes, Charmed Fawn, Ugly Little Duck, Han’s in Luck, | 


&e. &c.; with above Fifty Illustrations by J. Absolon, EF. 
H. Wehnert, and Harrison Weir. 
edges, 5s.; or with coloured pictures, 9s. 


xv. 
Little Folk’s Books. One Shilling each. 
1. Fonny Raymes and Favourite TALEs. 
2. Nursery Heroes. 
3. Nursery Herornes. 
4. Farry Fork and Wonperrut MEN. 
Each Volume contains more than Fifty Illustrations, and 
is handsomely done up in boards. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT BOOKS. 

ALL the NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, either in handsome cloth covers, or elegant moroceo bindings 
(many of them published within the last fortnight),—all Standard Illustrated Works, and a large variety of the | 
best Juvenile Books, may be had of ADDEY and CoO. (late Cunpatt and Appey), 21, Old Bond-street. 

*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 

Messrs. ADDEY and CO. also invite attention to their collection of STATUETTES in Parian and Statuary ‘Porcelain 

which includes all the best specimens exhibited in the Crystal Palace. 


London: ADDEY and CO. (late Cundall and Addey), 21, Old Bond-street. 





GLaAS S85 
FOR THE 
CLOCKS, VASES, 
And all Articles injured by exposure, |i} 
Table Glass & Lamp Shades ‘4 


FANCY BOHEMIAN GLASS and 








sanity 
Cee 


S HADES 
PRESERVATION OF 
WAX FLOWERS, 
at very reduced prices, 
| of Every Description. 
PARIAN CHINA in great variety. 





Estimates and Prices for every description of GLASS for GLAZING, on application to 


HENRY HETLEY, Glass Warehouse, 13, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square (from Soho-square.) 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt | 





| written.” 


| account of the 


| 
| 


| 


|Rambles Through Rome. 


| handbook for pilgrims to the Etornal Ci 


| an extensive sale. 


Rey. E. MANGIN, M.A. Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

“We cordially recommend this attractive volume.”—Bath 
Herald. 

“Fitted, as intended, for the table of the lounger and the 
invalid.”— Guardian. 


v. 

The Harmony of the Gospels; 
Displayed in a Series of Questions and Answers, 
selected from the Works of the Best Authors, 
for the Use of Heads of Families and of Schools. 
Edited by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. 2 Vols. post 8vo., 16s. 

“Useful as bringing together the Gospel Narrative in a 
sufficiently compendious form for examinations.”"— Guardian, 


VI. 

The Battles of the Frogs and 
Mice: after HOMER. By the Singing Mouse. 
With coloured Drawings and numerous Wood- 
cuts, by te same, 1s. 6d. 

“The woodcuts are really good, funny, and spirited.” — 

Guardian. 


Vit. 
Lights and Shades on a Travel- 
ler’s Path. By JANET ROBERTSON, 

Author of “ Affinities of Foreigners,” price 

12s. 6d. 

“Since the days of Mrs. Jamieson’s ‘ Diary of an Ennuyée’ 
we have not read a more genuine piece of feminine criti- 
cism.”-—Morning Advertiser. 

“Written in a lively and agreeable style.”— Britannia. 

“A more delightful collection of anecdote, criticism, and 
commentary, replete with taste, we have not perused, and 
for the approaching winter nights, when the winds moan 
and the fire blazes merrily, and the curtains are drawn, we 
could not recommend a more suitable book.”—- Weekly Dis- 
patch, 


VIII. 

By 
The CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, price 
12s. 6d. 

‘We never perused a work which makes us so familiar 
with Rome and the Romans as the present. It embraces 
every topic of interest within and without—internal and ex- 
ternal. It is a handbook of the Eternal City, in fact; and 
besides the numerous anecdotes, historical, individual, tra- 
ditional, and local, with which it abounds, it describes the 
everyday life of the people with a vivacity and a truthful- 
ness that one cannot for a moment question.”— Weekly 
Dispatch. 

‘‘A more earnest and painful history of the spiritual 
bondage of the Roman people, has scarcely ever been 
Bell's Messenger. 

** These ‘ Rambles’ are very interesting—a truly delightful 
collection, which reflect great credit on their author. We 
trust their circulation may be equal to their merits.”— 
Morning Herald. 

“The history of the banker Torliona is 
parallel, and will be read with marvellou 
Roman maids and matrons 
their manners, is peculiarly attractive. 






almost without a 
avidity. The 
eir morals and 
This is the best 
.”’—~ Britannia. 

“A valuable addition to historic literature,”— Reynolds's 
Newspaper. 





TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH 
HOPE & Co. undertake the Printing and Publishing of 
Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &e. The Works are printed in 
the very best style, greatly under the usual charges, while in the 
Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote 
Authors will SAVE CONSIDERABLY by 


| employing Hore and Co. 





London: Hope & Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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This day, price 4s. 6d., with a Map, a Second Edition of 


IEWS of CANADA, and _ the 


COLONISTS, embracing the Buporiones of an Eight 
Years’ Residence ; Views of the Present State, Progress, and 
Prospects of the Colony ; with Detailed and Practical Infor- 
formation for intending Emigrants. By JAMES B. BROWN. 
Corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged. 
A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh ; Lonaman and Co., London. 


[pes WAVERLEY N OF aun, 
Various Editions. 
1. In12 Vols., Sup. royal 8vo.,with peenermneted io f $ 
2. In 48 Vols., Foolscap 8vo., cloth ....... 7 0 
3. In 25 Vols., Foolscap 8vo0., cloth ........ee+0+- 5 ° 0} 
4.In 5 Vols., Royal 8vo., cloth 210 0 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh; Hovtston and STONEMAN, 
London. 








Just published, price Is., 


te TASK of TO-DAY. By EVANS 


BELL. Being the first of a Series, the essential 
objects of which will be to create a Literature by which the 
Writers and Thinkers identified with Free-thought, and the 
Sovereignty of the Individual, may consent to be judged, 
and to expound Principles not taken up in Antagonism, but 


enforced as a Protest alike against that Progress which is | 


Anarchy, and that Order which is merely Prostration in 
Intellect, and Despotism in Politics. 
J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, by C. Fox, 67, Paternoster-row, 
LETTER tothe PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTORS. Price 3d. Also, 
A LETTER to an OLD LADY. 
APPENDIX to the same. 
TRANSLATION and VERSIFICATION. By 
JOSEPH HAMBLETON. Price 2s. 6d. 
SPIRIDION. By GEORGE SAND. Trans- 
lated from the French. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


On the RELIGIOUS IDEAS. By W. J. FOX, 
| M. P. 8vo., 5s. 6d. cloth. 





WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. 


ALEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


7s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE. 3s. 6d. 
AGENTS of CIVILIZATION. 3s. 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 


6d. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COM- 








Mr. VERRAL, on the TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES, 
cloth, price 6s. 


HE SPINE, its CURVATURES, 


and other DISEASES, their Symptoms, Treatment, 
and Cures, with Remarks upon PARALYSIS, illustrated by 
a series of Cases, and numerous Engravings. By CHARLES 
VERRALL, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Hospital for the cure of | 
Deformities, Portland-road, London, and the Sea Bathing 
Infirmary, East Bourne. 


Preparing for the press, by the same Author, 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on_ the 
Nature and Treatment of DISTORTIONS and MALFORMA- 
TIONS of the FEET, CHEST, and LIMBS. 


London: Jonn Cuvurcaitt, 46, Princes-street. Soho. 





Now ready, price 8s. 6d., 


TRHE TRIUMPH ; or the Coming Age 


. of Christianity. Selections from Works, Religious 
and Philosophical, on Early and Consistent Training, no 
less than Teaching ; and on the Advantages of Maintaining 
the Principle of Undivided Interests among all the Members 
of Society, as essential to its continual Progress in Know- 
ledge, Virtue, and Happiness, and to the Permanent Ascend- 
ancy and Universal Prevalence of Christian Love Edited by 
J. M. MORGAN. | 

“Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.”—1 Thess, | 
v.21. 
“Seize upon truth, wherever found, 
Among your friends, among your foes: 
On Christian or on heathen ground: 

The Flower’s divine, where’er it grows.””—Dr. Watts. 

London: LonemMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonemAns. 





~ NE Ww “AND ‘POPUL AR WORKS FOR. THE you NG. 


N ARK SEAWORTH ; a Tale of the 

Indian Ocean. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq, 
Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” with Engravings. Foolscap 
8vo. 6s. cloth. 


NECDOTES of the HABITS and 
INSTINCT of ANIMALS. By Mrs. LEE, Anthor of ‘The 
African Wanderers,” ‘“ Adventures in Australia,.’ &c., with 
Illustrations, by H. WEIR. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

GOOD in EVERYTHING ; or, the Early 
History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. BARWELL, with 
Engravings. Royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 4s. 6d. coloured. 

The DOLL and HER FRIENDS. By the 
Author of * Letters from Madras,” &c.. with Illustrations, by 
PHIZ. Small 4to. 2s. 64. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


STORIES of 





JULIAN and his PLAY- | 
FELLOWS. Written by his MAMMA, with Illustrations, by 
ABSOLON. Small 4to. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 64. coloured. 

TALES from CATLAND, written for Little 
Kittens. By an OLD TABBY, with Illustrations, by H. 
WEIR. Small 4to. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured. | 

PETER the WHALER;; his Early Life and 
Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By W. H.G. KINGSTON, | 
Esq., with Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, the | 
Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
By Mrs. LEE, with Engravings. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

The AFRICAN WANDERERS. By Mrs. 
LEE. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

TALES of SCHOOL LIFE. By AGNES 
LOUDON. Second Edition, with Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

The WONDERS of HOME; in Eleven 
Stories, by GRANDFATHER GREY, with Engravings. 
Royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

HOME AMUSEMENTS; a Choice Collection 
of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour Games, Forfeits, 
&c. By PETER PUZZLEWELL, Esq. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Sixpence each, plain, 1s. coloured, beautifully printed in 
Super Royal 16mo. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS, with seven Pictures, by H. WEIR. 

2. BRITISH BIRDS, with seven Pictures, by H. WEIR. 

3. The FARM and its SCENES, with six Pictures, by H. 
WEIR. 

4. JOHN GILPIN, with six new Illustrations, by WATTS | 
PHILLIPS. 


Grant and Grirrita, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


realities, from the Abbotsford Edition of his Novels, would 


| drawing-room set would last a good while longer.”—Quar- 
| terly Review, No. 147. 


| of each. 


MERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 6d. 
Joun CuHapman, 142, Strand, London. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
I. 


In crown 8vo., with two Engravings after Turner, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s., or, handsomely bound in extra cloth, gilt 


edges. 6s., 
of SIR WALTER 





EAUTIES 

SCOTT,—a Selection from his Writings and Life, 
comprising Historical, Descriptive, and Moral Pieces, and 
Lyrical and Miscellaneous Poetry. 


II. 
A New Edition of 


The HISTORY of FRANCE, by Sir 
WALTER SCOTT, as contained in ‘** The Tales of a Grand- 
father,” feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette after 
Turner, and upwards of fifty Engravings on Wood, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 4s.; extra, gilt edges, 5s, 

III. 
A New Edition of 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, by Sir 
WALTER SCOTT, as contained in ‘‘ The Tales of a Grand- 
father,” 3 vols. feap. 8vo. with six Illustrations after Turner, 
and upwards of fifty Engravings on Wood, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 12s. ; extra, gilt edges, 15s. 


Iv. 
In small 8vo., witha Map and upwards of 200 Engravings on 


Wood and Steel, price 6s., handsomely bound in cloth ; or 
6s. 6d. with gilt leaves, 


The HISTORY of PALESTINE, by Dr. 
KITTO, from the Patriarchal Age to the present time, with 
Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural His- 
tory of the Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of 
the Hebrews. 

y 
Three Volumes in One. with thirty-six Illustrations, cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s., or Separate Volumes, cloth, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d., 


READINGS for the YOUNG, selected from 
the Works of Sir Walter Scott, containing— 
1. Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time. 
2. Historical and Romantic Narratives. 
3. Scottish Scenes and Characters. 
“We should think that a selection of these (Sir Walter 
Scott’s Writings), with some of the prints representing 


be the most popular Child's Book in the world; and the 


VI. 
In a handsome volume, post 8vo., price 6s., with an En- 
graving of the “Sic Sedebat ” Statue of Sir Walter Scott, 


The POETRY and POETS of BRITAIN, 
from CHAUCER to TENNYSON. With Biographical 
Sketches, and a Rapid View of the Characteristic Attributes 
By DANIEL SCRYMGEOUR. Preceded by an 
Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of English 
Poetical Literature. 

“His acquaintance with literature is exact and extensive, 
and he has shown a fine taste and a sound judgment in 
criticism.”— Prof. John Wilson. 

“The best and compactest view of the subject we have 
seen.”—Spectator. 

VII. 
A New Edition of 

The POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER 
SCOTT, iucluding ‘The Lord of the Isles,” and a variety of 
other Copyright Poetry, contained in no other Pocket Edition. 
With a Life of Scott, and Illustrations on Wood and Steel 
feap. 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or 
crown 8vo0., with additional Engravings, 6s. 6d. 

“A handsome volume, with illustrative prose, half a 
dozen engravings, besides interspersed woodcuts, and a 
handsome binding. It has been published, we opine, to 
compete with various cheap editions that are imperfect, and 
must continue so, from the copyright of various matter in 
this edition remaining unexpired. And well the book will 
fulfill its purpose. Time was, and within the memory of 
most of us, when the plates would have been worth the price 
of the whole book ; and even now it may rank as cheapest 
among the cheap.’’—<Spectator. 


Apam and Ca#artes Brack, Edinburgh ; 


{DeceMBER 15, 





Fifth Edition, price 18s. cloth, 


ICTIONARY of DATES and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and 
perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London 
Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be 
found to be to those who are searching after information, 
whether classical, political, domestic, or general.""—TZimes. 


EpwarpD Moxon, Dover-street. 


PILKINGTON’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, BY 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
A New Edition, brought down to the present time, by R.A 
DAVENPORT, Esq. &vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


GENERAL DICTIONARY OF 


PAINTERS: containing Memoirs of the Lives and 
Works of the most eminent Professors of the Art of 
Painting, from its revival by Cimabue, in the year 1250, to 
the present time. By MATTHEW PILKINGTON, A.M. 
With an Introduction, Historical and Critical, by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. A New Edition, corrected and revised, by 
R. A. DAVENPORT, Esq. 
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Now that our design is beginning to be under- 
stood, and it is seen that we do not ask for an 
autobiography, but only for such a statement of 
| facts and dates as any person might supply with- 
out more of egotism than there would be in 
filling up a census paper, the information we 
have asked for in our Form of Return, for the 
| purposes of The Directory, is freely given. In all 





quarters there is the utmost readiness to furnish 
such unadorned facts as are necessary to the 
design ; and already the materials for the first 
number are collected, and in progress of pre- 
paration for the press, so that the first number 
will be published, we hope, on the 10th of Jan- 





uary. It will consist of twenty-four pages, royal 
octavo, double columns, closely printed, and when 
it is seen what names are there, sure we are that 
none will hesitate to assist us by returning the 
printed form, with the few facts that are asked 
for duly supplied. Some copies will be stamped 
for transmission by post, to those who may send 
their orders to the office before the close of the 
year. 








THE LITERARY CLASSES. 

No class of the community is more dependant 
upon accident without and within as those who 
pursue Literature and Art asacalling. Employ- 
ment is precarious, remuneration uncertain in 
amount, and health of mind and body the con- 
dition, wanting which they are dependant upon 
charity, and if they die their families are thrown 
upon the world without a subsistence. 


professions avoid this extremity of misery. 
Saving something yearly out of their incomes, 
however small or uncertain, they make provi- 
sion for their families when their helping hand is 
still, or, if they have none, they conyert their 
policies into annuities which sustain their own 
declining years. The Clergy have their Assur- 
ance Societies, the Lawyers theirs; almost every 
calling has associated for this beneficent purpose 
—except those who most require it—the Literary 
Class. This carelessness has often amazed us. 
But our attention has been directed to a Society 
which at last purposes to supply this defect. Under 
the appropriate name of The Atheneum, it offers 
to all the classes connected with Literature and 
the Arts the advantages that are already enjoyed 
by almost every other class. No longer need the 
Author, the Artist, the Musician and the Actor 
look forward with fear to the future, for he may 
now make provision, according to his means, 
either for his own support in old age, or for that 
of his children, should he die prematurely, or for 
both. The various plans by which his wants, in 
this respect, may be supplied, will be found i 
the prospectus, which appears in another page. 
But that is only a portion of the benefit pro- 
posed to the Literary Class by the Society. In 
this it resembles an ordinary Assurance Office, 
and so far would not have claimed at our hands, 
as a Literary Journal, any special notice. But 
associated with it is a large scheme of benevolent 
objects, to which a portion of the profits of the 
Society are to be applicable, and which, if fully 








Assurance of Life is the means by which other | 


carried out, will effectually provide for those 
whom ill health or ill fortune may bring into 
positive distress. This design is wisely planned, 
so that it shall not be a substitute for self-provision, 
but an aid toit. It adopts the only safe principle 
of beneficence, which is, to help those only who 
help themselves. The very condition of assist- 
ance from the fund is to be, that the claimant has 
already done his best towards providing for him- 
self, and then, if he wants, he will have aid from 
the fund. 

As yet we may not present to our readers 
all the details of this large scheme of bene- 
volence, based upon the soundest principles, which 
is now almost matured, and which, if well sup- 
ported, must raise the condition of the entire 
class for whom it is designed. We can but 
announce its rapid progress to completion, under 
the auspices and with the aid of the Atheneum 
Assurance Society, to which it will appropriately 
be indebted for its birth. We shall have frequent 
opportunities of noticing it hereafter, if its merits 
should prove in practice as great as they appear 
to be in the prospectus of it which has been sub- 
mitted to us. 


[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
CLERGYMEN, SOLICITORS, MEDICAL 
AND OTHER LEARNED PROFESSIONS. 
Tue Members of the Learned Professions are 
usually dependent upon their own personal exer- 
tions for their subsistence. If health fails, they 
fall into distress; if they die, their families are 

unprovided for. 

The uncertainty of their incomes often prevents 
them from making provision for infirmity, old age, 
or death, by the usua/ methods of Assurance. 

To meet this difficulty, The- Law Property 
Assurance Society has made the following arrange- 
ments for the benefit of the Professional Classes. 

It grants special policies of Assurance, by 
which the assured, instead of being obliged to pay 
a fixed sum every year or forfeit their policies, 
may pay any sum they please, at any time, according 
to their means, and for which a proportionate 
sum will be assured to them by their policy. By 
this means, uncertainty of income is provided for, 
and no forfeiture for nonpayment ever takes place. 

If the Assurer in this office should find that 
the objects of his assurance after death are no 
longer required, he may convert his policy into 
an annuity for his own life. 

3. On payment of a small annual sum, during 
their own lives, husbands may secure annuities 
for their wives or daughters after their own 
decease. 

4. On payment of a small sum annually, Pro- 
fessional men may secure for themselves an 
annuity to commence on the decline of life, or 

arlier, should they be at any time disabled by 
sickness or infirmity from pursuing their occupa- 
tions. 

Full particulars, tables of rates, and forms for 
proposals, will be sent to any person applying 
personally or post, to W. Netson, Esq., Actuary 
to The Law Property Assurance Society, 30, Essex- 
street, Strand, London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE DAY. 


NOTES BY AN OBSERVER. 


AvurHors, Eprrors, AND Puptisners: Interior of 
Mr. Grave's domicile—Mr. Hackney, the compiler, 
Mr. Spring, the reporter, and Mr. Sharp, reader to 
the colebrated publisher, Mr. Bungay—Report of a 
conversation between these eminent indiriduals—New 
Books: Lord Cockburn’s “ Life of Jeffrey — 
Collected poems of D. M. Moir, with memoir by 
Thomas Aird—D. M. Moir and George Moir— 
The two great periods of Modern English History ; 
a Disquisition—Neiw edition of the Ormond Papers 


—Mr. Hepworth Dixon's forthcoming “ Life of 
Blake” — Charles Dickens’ “ Child's History of 
| England” —Mr. Bohn'’s Antiquarian Library : 


Works of Sir Thomas Browne—Poetical Trans- 
lations : Blackie’s A: schylus—-Cayley'’s Dante—Smith's 
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TH HE aphen nan san ae ison iebdentially ener 
(if he have cared to remember so unimportant a 
fact) that I reside in what was once called | 
Grub-street, but has of late years, not without | 
solemn consultation on the part of its owners, 
been renamed after the immortal author of Paro. | 
dise Lost. I rent a third floor in one of its most 
ancient tenements, and all my fellow residents are 
more or less literary, from our worthy landlord 
on the basement who plods along daily in the 
library of a great national establishment, to little 
Jack Sprine in the attic above me, who belongs 
to the reporting corps of a leading morning 
journal, and is “own correspondent” of I know 
not how many provincial 


ground-floor is occupied by Mr. Tuomas Hack- 


| 


newspapers. The | 
|or turn editor of a newspaper, or something of 


NEY, a worthy and diligent but rather saturnine | 
person (Sprine is the merriest of mortals) who | 


manufactures school-books for “the trade” 


general, compiles narrative, description and 
science for an eminent cheap periodical, and is 
looked upon (I may add) with considerable con- 
fidence by the manager of a flourishing Tract 
Society which aims at the simultaneous diffusion 
of useful knowledge and of sound theological 
views. On the first floor of course, dwells the 
aristocrat of the tenement, Mr. Ricuarp SHARP, 
reader-in-chief of the MSS. 
BunGay, the celebrated publisher, whose connec- 
tion with Mr. ArtHur PrENDENNIS every one 
remembers. Mr. 


in | 


submitted to Mr. | 


SHarr is a gentleman of | 


polished and rather haughty manners, to which | 


he has every right; since, when important literary 
negotiations are in train, he is often asked to 
dinner by authors of distinction, especially by an 
illustrious baronet. Being in different lines, how- 
ever, and not seeing too much of each other, we 
all get on very well together, when we occasion- 
ally reciprocate a little friendly supper-party. 
Mr. Tuackeray has lately laid it down as a 
general rule, that by no class of persons is litera- 


| through life, his fellow-whig, fellow-advocate, and 


| memorial ; 


ture so rarely talked of as by those who are | 


dependent on it. My experience of Grub—I 
mean of Milton—streect, does not tend to confirm 
the dictum of the great biographer of PeNDENNIs. 
With its critical and ewsthetical side, it is true, 
we do not much meddle; but its matériel and per- 
sonnel (as Mr. Suarp would say), the gains of 
authors and the salaries of editors, the sale of the 
last “hit,” the circulation of the last newspaper, 
the prospects of the Trade season, 
cognate topics, are discussed by us with unwearied 
vivacity ; 
been brought to bear on them a philosophy and 
experience, the results of which, I am resolved, 
shall henceforth not be wholly lost to the world. 
It was but the other night that, in Mr. Sprriva’s 


and, in my humble domicile, there have | 


| trusted,) a man of original genius. 


: . — : | by the way, ought not to be confounded with his 
attic, Authors, Publishers, and Editors, formed |” une ° ; 


the subject of a conversation, of which I seize on | 


the present opportunity of presenting the sub- 
stance to the warld. 

Mr. Hackney had just finished a tract; a 
stoical wrath pervaded his remarks, and he talked 


(as he often does), with severe calmness, of re- | 


tiring from business altogether. 
to say,” the worthy man 
haven’t plenty to do. 
Hackney can always command a market. But 
one’s position isn’t what it used to be. Time was, 
when a good solid article, crammed full of facts, 
as a grocer’s drum is of figs, with a moral precept 
at the bottom, was all that was 


continued, “that I 


“T do not mean | 


Thank heaven! Tom | 


wanted. But | 


now, if you wish to hold your head up, you must | 


be ‘ brilliant,’ or ‘ witty,’ or ‘ lively,’ or something 
of that kind. What do you think the Manager 
of the Tract Society asked me the other day? If 
I wasn’t of opinion that, in the present state of 
the public mind, a little humour might be judi- 
ciously brought into play in aid of the interests 
of religion? Its all owing,” my friend went on 
with unusual asperity, “ its all owing to Household 
Words. Why do men that have been writing 
novels, and farees, and so forth, push themselves 
into Useful Knowledge. If Mr. Prsnocg or Mrs. 
MANGNALL were alive, the sight would break 
their hearts.” Jack Serine is, in general, the 
most contented of men; but he has been refused 
leave to repair to Paris with his note-book and 
pencil, and assist the ordinary ‘“‘own correspon- 

dent” of his journal: (Jack had a circular out to 
the provincial newspapers as soon as the news 
arrived of Lovis NapoLgon’s coup, and he 
expected to turn a pretty penny as Paris corres- 
pondent), and catching Hackyey’s lugubrious 
tone, he exclaimed: “ As to people in our line, I 
den’t know what is to become of us. Reporting 
is a perfect drug. Half-a-dozen of us got notice 
the other day. Our man says the public doesn’t 
care as it used to do about Parliamentary debates, 








and’ the tae | © genial portraiture of a Scottish village-original, 





Leia lively condunening’ is to be all the go. A | 
lively condensation of salaries is to follow, no 
| doubt. Then what with electric telegraphs and 
railways, a country editor won’t take an ordinary | 
| London letter if you give it him for nothing; and 
half my fees go in treats to footmen, and the | 
rogues are learning to invent as well as their | 
employers.” Mr. Suarp, who had been picking 
his teeth, then struck in: “For my part,” said 
this important individual, “I think matters in 
our business are going on very well. A man 
that’s poor can’t live now by writing books; it | 
won't pay bim; he wants something regular and | 
certain. Poor devil,” added Mr. Suarp, benig- 
nantly, “let him review ’em, or learn short-hand, 





that sort. Our firm hasn’t once in six months, 
now, an offer of a MS. from what they used to 
call an ‘author by profession.’ It’s the aris- | 
tocracy, and persons with capital and leisure, 
that want to make a figure, who ought to write 
books. People who know something of high life, 
and ean introduce French, and that sort of thing. 
Newspapers and three-halfpenny journals are 
good enough for the canaille!” Mr. Grave him- 
self was silent, but he made his own reflections, 
with which, however, he will not at present trouble 
the reader. 





I announced some time ago that a Life and 
Correspondence of Francts, Lord JErFREY, was | 
in preparation by Lord Cockeury, his friend | 


fellow-judge; and Messrs. Brack, of Edinburgh, 
are now advertising it as on the point of publi- 
cation. A much smaller Scotch literary celebrity 
was D. M. Moir, the “ Delta” of Blackwood, 
late’y deceased, who, too, is not to go without his 
his collected poems being announced 
by the Messrs. BLackwoop, with a memoir by 
Tuomas Airp. “Delta” was an amiable and 
benevolent surgeon at Musselburgh, a little fish- 
ing village a few miles east of Edinburgh, and 
had nothing about him of the conceit which a 
little literary fame generally begets in the member 
of a trifling provincial circle. Whether his musical 
and rather melancholy verses will be long remem- 
bered is doubtful; but a tolerably enduring repu- 
tation is probably secured to his Afansie Wauch, 


in its way quite as racy, though not so caustic, 
as GALt’s best works in the same line. Mr. 
Tuomas Arrp, his biographer, is, if I remember 
rightly, the editor of a Dumfries newspaper, and 
himself (if Mr. GrorGre GILFILLAN is to be 
D. M. Morr, 


namesake and fellow contributor to Blackwood, 
GeorGe Morr, the Edinburgh advocate, a man 
of much greater accomplishment, the translator 
of Scurier’s Wallenstein, and author of the 
Fragments from the History ef John Bull, a satire 
on modern reform, in the manner of Dean Swirt’s 
Tale of a Tub. 

Which period of English history is destined to 
survive as the brightest and most important in 
the memories of Englishmen? Is it the century | 
between 1688 and 1789—between the “glorious | 
revolution” in England and the terrible revolution | 
in France—the century which Mr. Macavtay is | 
bending all his energies to celebrate, which, in | 
literature, produced the wits and poets of Queen | 
AnNE, the three great novelists, Frenpre, 
SMoL_ett, and RicHarpson, JoHNson and Goip- 
smite, CowPEeR and Burns—in statesmanship, 
Cuataam and Burke—in arms, MaRLBoROUGH 
and Crrve—in industry, Annwricut and Barp- 
LEY,—and which, in the conquest of India, made 
amends for the loss of America? Or will it be 
the twenty or so 
the Long Parliament and the undisputed acces- 
sion of Cuaaues II. to the throne? It is impos- 
sible to say; meanwhile let us be thankful that 
both periods are being carefully investigated. 
Lord Maunon’s and Mr. MacauLayY’s new volumes 
of history relating to the latter period have been 
already announced by Mr. Grave, as well as 
Lady Tuerssa Lewis’s forthcoming “Friends 
and Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon.” A re- 
issue from the University press of the Ormonde 
papers is worth an allusion, as another indication 
of the growing interest in the Civil War times. 
Let every man of mark of that great period have 
his bi and even ist: thus, mate- 
rials, at least, will be accumulated to aid in 
forming a true judgment. Let Carre (in a new 
edition) glorify Ormonp, let Oxford canonize 
Lavp (what, by the oo has come of the Rev. 
Mr. Batey’s promised “ Life of Strafford ”?), let 











| “ safest 


Mr. Forster celebrate the “Statesmen of the 
| Commonwealth,” let Mr. Mark Napter deify 
Monrtrosz, and Gvizor write admiringly of 
Monk, and even Prince Rupert find an advocate 
in Mr. Warsurton. The last announcement of 
a new work in this section of history or biography 
is one made by The Atheneum (a most competent 
authority on such a point,) of a forthcoming Life 
of Brake, “based almost entirely on original 
documents,” by Mr. Herwortu Drxon, the 
biographer of Jonn Howarp and Wiii1amM 
Penn, and the delineator of London prisons. Mr. 
Drxow has a taste for the selection of “safe” 

subjects, and Ropert Brake is surely one of the 
” that could be chosen. The Netson of 
the Commonwealth, without Nrenson’s faults and 
frailties, a republican staunch as LupLow or 
Vane, but fighting as heartily for his country 
under CroMWELL as under the Parliament, 
Bake is a favourite with the two classes into 
which I heard a friend the other day divide the 
thinking Englishmen of the present age, “the 
Macaulayites and the Carlylites.” Mr. Drxomw 
has an undeniable and praiseworthy skill in fish- 
ing (or jerking) up “original materials,” and 
cannot fail, with such a subject, to make an inte- 
resting book, nor, with his lively newspaper- 
talent, can it fail to be an amusing one. Before 
quitting the subject of English history, let me 
allude to the publication of Vol. I. of A Child's 
| History of England, reprinted from Household 
Words, and avowedly “by Cartes Dickens.” 

The spirit seems rather a doubtful one in which 
Mr. Dickens has gone to work in teaching his 
child-readers the history of their country, and 
resembles too much that which pervaded the 
“ History of Young England,” by Mr. Joun 
Forster, in Jerrold’s Magazine. Mr. Dickens’ 
plan of proceeding is a very simple, but a very 
injurious, one. It is to stigmatize as absurd and 
barbarous all actions and modes of conduct which 
would be absurd and barbarous now. So that the 
lion-hearted RicHarp himself is made to appear 
a very paltry and wrong-headed person, compared 
with any smart literary gentleman on Mr. 


| Dickens’ establishment, properly imbued with 


the philanthropic spirit of the age! 

The merits of Mr. Bonn as a publisher, have 
been often admiringly acknowledged in this 
Journal; nor does he seem to be at all disposed 
to halt or falter in his praiseworthy career. Thus 
the volume of his Antiquarian Library for the 
present month is the first of an edition of Sir 
Tuomas Browne’s works, and gives us cause to 
hope that we may see all the chief classics of our 
literature appearing in that familiar verdant and 
unexpensive form. CHartes Lams would have 
held up his hands in _half-real, half-affected 
honour, at the spectacle of the quaintly meditative 
philosopher of Norwich, clad in the spruce modern 
garb of London typography and binding of the 
year 1851; but most people will be glad to take 
him as they can find him. Publishing, conducted 
in Mr. Boxy’s spirit, is the true “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” It is not new 
books that we want, but old ones made easily 
attainable. Except perhaps in the article of 


| literal tranlations of the ancient classics, and Mr. 


Boun is wisely furnishing us with them. 

Not that in spite of this last-named demand, 
there is any lack of poetical or metrical trans- 
lations. It is not many months since Pro- 


| fessor BrackiE gave us a poetical version 


of iscuytus; Mr. Carey's rendering of 
Dante in the metre of Dante, is not many 
weeks old; the other day produced a version of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, in Torquato’s own 
ottava rima, by the Rev. Mr. Surra: ALE’S 
exact translation of gg nye 8 pay we has found 
a recent rival in Mr. WRING, and a 
new edition is wivertioed of of B Butwer’s “ Poems 
and Ballads of Schiller.” The question of 
Prose versus Metre, in translation, so ably handled 
in a recent number of the North British Review, 
is in the way of being settled by actual 

t. Who will be adventurous enough to 


Butwenr began the enterprise 
Blackwood’s Magazine, but it was ciaey te 
much for him: Mr. Arroun, the Editor of 


with “my dear oP et and “my dear 
MeCorkKINDALE!” 

Mr. Hewry Foxer (Mr. Taackersy has 
informed us), although by the father’s side con- 
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nected with the beer-vat, yet as the son of Lady 
Mary Foxer, and grandson of the Earl of 
BaREACRES, was a member of the aristocracy, 
and a young gentleman, moreover, of immense 
actual and prospective wealth. Few scenes in 
modern fiction are more pathetic than that which 
describes this rich and highly-connected youth, 
as almost weeping over the deficiencies of his cul- 
ture, and yearning for the accomplishments of Mr. 
ArtTuUR PENDENNIS, as for the one thing needful. 
An instructive glance, no doubt, into the thoughts 
and feelings of other members of the aristocracy 
than Mr. Foxer! There was a time when a 
nobleman or gentleman, if he condescended to be 
an author at all, printed his books only for private 
circulation, and everybody remembers Horace 
WaALpo.e’s affectation on this head, in connection 
with the press at Strawberry-hill. But Lord 
Brron’s success, and a variety of other incidents, 
have knocked all that nonsense on the head. A 
nobleman or gentleman now-a-days, is as proud as 
his neighbours of a little literary success, and 
will stoop even lower than his neighbours to 
obtain it. The age of “ books privately printed” 
is gone by! Whence then comes this elegant | 
and thin quarto, in binding of grassy green, with- | 
out publisher’s name, and with a margin so ample | 
as to recall the“ large paper” glories of a vanished | 
Bibliographical past. “Clouds and Sunshine. A | 
Poem. By Joun Cameron;” and “printed by | 
J.B. Mitiarp, Boone-street Lee, Kent.” Since | 
Sir Ecerton Brypers, from Lee Priory, hard by, 
sent forth in rapid sequence masses of private 
print, nothing so typographically neat has come to 
us from those pleasant fields. Rough plaintive | 
music, in which a poet-soul bewails the decay of | 
faith in others and himself, and seems to stand 
trembling on the green edge of the habitable 
land, before dashing into the grim Sahara of 
Doubt. Gifted and eloquent singer, good be thy 
speed! 





Bastt Montracue died lately at Boulogne, in 
his eighty-second year; another member gone of 
the circle which had CoLeripGe for its centre, and 
was pretty lively about the time of the Reform 
Bill. It was at Mr. Montacue’s house that used 
to happen, the celebrated incident, that when 
CoLeRIDGE was left by himself, a little child 
would be sent in with directions to “listen to 
Mr. CoLenipcGe talking,”—any hearer contenting 
the old gentleman! In other respects, socially, 
Mr. MontaGvue was known as a barrister without 
much practice, as a zealous co-operator with the | 
late Lord Nugent, on behalf of the abolition of | 
capital punishments, and as a worshipper of | 
Lord Bacon, of whose works he published a well- 
known edition which may soon be thrown into 
the shade by one from the laborious and far- | 
reaching hands of Mr. Spepprnc. 








The “ First class,” at Oxford, this year, is com- 
pletely vacant, an event which has scarcely 
occurred once during the forty years in which 
classes have been established. Of course, all 
sorts of hypotheses are current to account for it. 
Those who are opposed to High Church theology 
say. as they did on a former occasion, that the 
study of the Fathers is leading young and zealous 
Oxonians away from the study of the classies— 
and hence the otherwise unaccountable deficiency. 
A simpler and more legitimate cause might be 
found in the circumstance that modern litera- 
ture is being rapidly diffused even in Oxford, and 
that with its new and exciting influences, brought 
te bear upon intelligent Oxonians, it is scarcely 
to be supposed that longs and shorts, the cho- 
russes of Hscnytvs, and the mysteries of the 
subjunctive mood can interest as they used to do, 
when they were the only problems submitted to 
the intellect of young England. As old GorTue 
used to hope, one hopes still that the Greek and 
Latin writers will long remain the basis of youth- 
ful intellectual eulture; but they must be handled 
in a very different manner than any they have 
hitherto been submitted to, if they are to retain 
a hold on future generations. Not their use of 
the subjunctive mood, or their possible use of the 
digamma, but the sort of t ts and emotions, 
the patriotisms and heroisms, that ancient Gree 
and Roman mea had in them must be vividly 
expounded to the youth of Oxford and Cambridge. 
if they are to hold their ground (and it is desirable 
that they should) against the kind of persons 
whose characteristies Mr. Tuacxeray has lately 
beon describing im the academic halls by the Cam 
and the Isis. In Cambridge, in sooth, some 
notion of this sort is thriving apace; and even 
modern semi-heroisms of a recognisable kind ar 





put on a par with ancient entire heroisms, 
drowned under the “guano droppings” of gene- 
rations of pedants. Thus, we hear there of a 
Lebas prize (a very small one, but still a prize,) 
to be given to the best essayist on some subject 
connected with our Indian empire. And surely 
Rosert Lord Crive is quite equal in most 
human gifts to AcniiLes son of PELEus; nor 
was WARREN Hastinés in his acts and destinies 
far behind the much experienced ULyssEs. 

A decision, and a most important one, has at 
last been delivered in the Court of Exchequer, 
in the case of the Crown versus Charles Dickens, 
in the matter of the Household Narrative of Cur- 
rent Events, 2 monthly newspaper without a stamp. 
The judges have laid it down that any publica- 
tion, published at intervals of six and twenty 
days, may contain news up to the evening of the 
five-and-twentieth, and yet not be liable for 
stamp. “Suppose,” said one of the judges, “ Mr. 
Macavtay published a continuation of his His- 
tory of England up to last Saturday; that would 
certainly contain news; but would any one con- 
tend that it should be stamped? No!” In like 
manner, I would venture to ask, suppose the 
Proprietor of Tue Critic were to publish not 
fortnightly, but monthly, and in a supplementary 
form, a narrative of the politics of the month, 
would he be liable to a stamp? The Revue des 
deux Mondes, a purely literary journal, contains, 





| every number (published fortnightly), a political 


“chronique de la quinzaine” (chronicle of the 
fortnight), which is not the least prized of its 
many desirable articles and which, indeed, is 
read all over Europe as an extremely clever 
political summary. 

FRANK GRAVE. 


TWO CENTURIES AGO. 
FROM THE OLD BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. * 
(Monday, the 15th December, 1651, to Thursday, the 
lst January, 1652.) 


1, COURT AND FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 
=. OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 3. PARLIA- 
MANTARY PROCEEDINGS. 4. MISCELLANEOUS 


POMESTIC NEWS. 
1. Tue amiable and accomplished Mr. Evelyn, 
well-known as the Author of Sy/va, a Royalist, 
but a passive one, took a trip to Paris in the 
summer, and is remaining to spend his Christmas 
there. How His Most Gracious Majesty 
Charles II. escaped after the battle of Worcester, 
and got off to France and Paris, everybody knows. 
His Majesty, though poor and vanquished, finds 
himself happier, no doubt, in the gay metropolis 
of France, and with his little mimic Court, than 
when in the camp of the Scots and under the 
thumb of their straitlaced Presbyterian preachers. 


| Not that His Majesty neglects the “ordinances 


of religion.” On Christmas-day Mr. Evelyn has 
the satisfaction of seeing his King and the Duke 
of York receive the sacrament; “the Lords 
Byron and Wilmot holding the long towel all 
along the altar;” the former being the ancestor 





| 


development to present of the elixir vite, or the 
philosopher’s stone. ‘“ Mr. Hobbes, the philoso- 
pher of Malmesbury” is here, and drops in 
occasionally. There are dinner-parties where the 
Royalist exiles forget their sorrows, and talk over 
their adventures in the Civil War. Thus on the 
21st, “Sir Lewis Dives dined with us, who re- 
lating some of his adventures showed me divers 
pieces of broad gold which being in his pocket in 
a fight, preserved his life by receiving a musket- 
ball on them, which deadened its violence, so that 
it went no further, but made such a stroke as 
fixed the impression upon one another; battering 
and bending several of them; the bullet itself 
was flattened, and retained on it the colour of the 
gold.” Mr. Evelyn listens to everything with 
great politeness, but occasionally gives expression 
in his diary to a little judicious scepticism. So 
wags the English world at Paris. 

2. Monday, the 15th, “ Mynheers Scaap, Catz, 
and Parre” landed at Gravesend, plenipotentiaries 
and envoys extraordinary from their High 
Mightinesses of Holland to the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of England. ‘The “mercantile 
interest” is of good cheer, and hopes that we 
shall have a peace with the Dutch. They allowed 
some Royalist exiles at the Hague to assassinate 
our ambassador, Dorislaus, and the Lord Chief 
Justice Oliver St. John, whom we sent over to 
make matters up, only made them worse (being 
avery proud person); so that, when he came back, 
we passed (on the 25th October last,) the famous 
Navigation Laws, which affect the Dutch in their 
most sensitive quarter—the breeches’ pocket. 
Hence, this embassy; which, however, is to be 
treated with great respect, as coming from a Pro- 
testant nation, and one willing to recognise us as 
a republic, now that the battle of Worcester has 
been fought. As a proof of confidence, “ Mynheer 
Catz” brings his daughter with him; Miss Catz 
was nothing loth, I dare say, to “go with Papa.” 
On the Wednesday, two days after the landing, 


| old London sees them driving through its streets 
| “in great pomp,” say the newspapers, “ being 


accommodated with above forty English coaches, 
the richest, that of late days, have been seen 
together in England;” there are with them 
“thirty gentlemen and thirty lackies of their 
own retinue;” and Sir Oliver Fleming, the Par- 
liament’s Master of the Ceremonies, conducts 
them to Westminster, where they have a lodging 
provided for them at the national expense, in 
“ Sir Abraham Mills’s house, in the Palace-yard.” 
I observe that Protestant Sweden has no objec- 
tions to enter into relations with the Common- 
wealth; and that “Mons. Spiering,” sent by 
Queen Christina, landed at Gravesend from the 
same ship which brought the Dutchman; but his 
is an unexpected arrival, and he goes to his 
lodging without any recognition or fuss. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, too, will be shortly 
making overtures to the Commonwealth. 

3. With the settlement of the nation still to be 


| effected, Honourable Gentlemen allow themselves 


of the poet-peer, the latter that Earl of Rochester, | 
who became famous for other dealings than with | 


“altars.” “Mrs. Lane,” 
byterian lady who aided Charles in his escape, 
has come to see the preserved monarch, and is 
most affably received by him and the fashionables 
of Paris: “all the cavalry,” says the Faithful 
Scout, meaning chivalry, I presume, “do ex- 
tremely adore her.” The same Journal gives an 
account of her first Paris interview with her 
King, which testifies most satisfactorily to the 
religious zeal of both. “ Now, sweet lady,” said 
the merry Monarch when he received her, “ you 
are as welcome to me as ever I was to you, and I 
bless God for that great mercy and providence, 
who made you instrumental for my deliverance.” 
He then requested the lady to prayers with him, 
which she respectfully declined, being “a firm 
Presbyterian ” as well as “ an excellent disputant 
and an acute wit,” nor can she at any time be 
drawn to “ Mr. Brown’s chapel, which place the 
Scots’ King frequents often in hearing of common 
prayer,” without being condemned to listen to 
denunciations of his own and his father’s back- 
slidings, as among the Presbyterians north of the 
Tweed. For the rest, Mr. Evelyn, with his 
artistic and scientific tastes, enjoys himself very 
tolerably. One day we go to see a palace and 
its pictures and statues; another day to a lecture 
on Chemistry; or Sir Kenelm Digby (whom Mr. 
Evelyn thinks “a quack”) has some marvellous 





* Evelyn’s Memoirs (Edition 1819), Vol. I., p. 258; and 
authorities as for former article, 


the well-known Pres- | 


no recess, and are as busy as ever with their 
debates by day, and their committees at night. 
Tuesday, the 16th, they are occupied with 
“ Supply,” chiefly for the army. Four years ago 
the war-establishment was something like 10,500 


| horse, and 24,000 foot; now that we have peace 





once more, it has been cut down to a total land 
force of 25,000 men; and the monthly assessment 
for their support is only 90,0007, some 35,0007. 
per month less than it was before.* Except at 
Burnt-island, in the Frith of Forth, where some of 
the garrison about to be disbanded attempted a 
mutiny, but were easily repressed, there is no 
grumbling from the army over the reduction. This 
Tuesday, the Act for the Assessment is read a first 
and second time, and will be passed in a few days. 
Each district is taxed so much, according to its 
means. London city pays the highest assess- 
ment, 6,000/. a month; the next highest are those 
of the counties of Kent and Suffolk, 4,700/. 
respectively; Yorkshire lags behind, and Lan- 
cashire still more, the former is to pay 3,900/., 
and the latter only 1,200/. Wednesday, the 17th, 
it is the “fine arts,” strange to say, that engrosses 
the attention of the Puritan Parliament. As a 
new Council of State has been sworn in, the 
three Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal 
appear, and receive from Mr. Speaker a new 
great seal, with directions to break the old one. 
Whereon it is ordered “to be referred to. the 
Council of State that Mr. Symons receive 300/. 
for his two great seals, and the materials thereof.” 
And not only so, but inasmuch as Mr. Symons 
has been extremely suecessful, Honourable Gen- 


* Godwin, Vol. IIL, pr. 408-410. 
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tlemen are resolved to pay him a 
it is further ordered, “that the said council do 
take consideration of what further recom 
pane therein” Somebody ha produced 
—  “Cromwell’s Statue!” But he goes 


without his fame, and appears in the journals 
as Mr. Four Asterisks merely: that 
it be referred to the Council of ‘State to take into 
consideration the pains of * * * * in making 
the statue of the General; and give him such 
gratuity as they shall think fit.” Further and 


more solid rewards are in store for the General. | 


Next day (Thursday) an Act is read a first and 
second time for settling on him “Lands and 
Manors,” to the clear value of 4,000/. a year; and 
that nothing may be wanting, it is ordered that 
the committee on the act “have power to find 


out a convenient house for the Lord General,” | 


over and above the 4,000/. a-year. On Thursday, 


further. Mr. Speaker acquaints the House of a | 
They are | 


letter from the Dutch Ambassadors. 
to be received to-morrow at eleven, and prepara- 
tions are ordered, regardless of expense. In the 
House itself there are to be “three chairs” for 
them, with “elbows and footstools.” Further, it 
is ordered that the Council of State do look after 
“hangings” for the reception-room. 
three members of the “aristocracy,” 
Salisbury, Sir Henry Mildmay, and Sir John 
Danvers, “do attend the Ambassadors from their 
Lordships’ lodging to the Parliament’s House;” 
for, though the House of Peers is abolished, so 
are not titles. On the morrow, accordingly 


Friday, the 19th), between ten and eleven, their | 


zordships appear in the Parliament’s House; the 
Sergeant-at-Arms with his mace bringing them 
in. “So soon as the Lords Ambassadors were 
entered, they uncovered themselves.” When they 


arrived at the bar, “ Mr. Speaker and the Mem- | 
Then | 


bers uncovered themselves and stood up.” 
they went to their three chairs, “on the north 
side of the House,” and which, we are particularly 
informed, were “placed upon a Turkey carpet.” 


Presently, the “ Lord Cattz did, in an eloquent | 


oration in the Latin tongue, declare the substance 
of their embassy.” 


the Parliament of England, make report unto 
them of what your Lordships have now delivered.” 
Whereon the conference is broken up, and it is 


solemnly ordered by the Honourable House that | 
the aforesaid three members of the aristocracy | 


“do dine with the Lords Ambassadors of the 
States-General.” 

Here we are at Christmas week, the last week 
of 1651, surely Honourable Gentlemen will take a 
holiday or two? Not at all. 
Christmas-day, Whitlock solemnly records in his 
Journal, “that the House sat this day;” and his 
last entry of the year is that “the House sat con- 
stantly all the time of Christmas.” Tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis,—since Archbishop 
Laud’s time. 
what is there doing towards a settlement of the 
nation? What is there doing in the three matters 
which most occupy the public mind out of doors, 
—Reform of the Law, Reform of the Church, and 
Financial Reform? 


sion.” The day after Christmas (Friday the 26th) 
the House unanimously votes an order, “ that it 
be referred to persons out of the house to take | 
into consideration what inconveniences there are | 
in the law, and how the mischiefs that grow from 


the delays, the chargeableness and the irregulari- | 


ties in the proceedings in the law may be pre- 
vented, and the speediest way to reform the same; 
and to present their opinion to such committee 
as the Parliament shall appoint.” 
mittee is appoined forthwith, with the Lord | 
General Cromwell in it, Lieutenant General 
Fleetwood, Major General Harrison, Whitlocke, 
and the fiower of the House: Sir Harry Vane 
one of the Commissioners to Scotland, is probably 
by this time near the border. As to Church 
Reform, that is a difficult matter, and little way 
is being made. On Christmas-day, Mr. Speaker 


receives on this subject from a Gentleman of Here- | 


ford a letter of a very angry and peremptory kind, 
on the Gospel in South Wales, its preachers and | 
its not-preachers. This Hereford correspondent | 
speaks out plainly against the treatment that is 
being bestowed on certain Church Reformers in 
his neighbourhood—*“ Godly gentlemen that are 
intrusted in that heavenly business of South | 
Wales ”—but are hindered because that “so many | 
rat-catchers do lie in London to entrap these 
godly men’s actions in this 


And that | 
my Lord | 


To whom Mr. Speaker thus: | 
“My Lords, I shall, according to the course of | 


Coming home on | 


But with all this sitting and voting | 


As to Law Reform, some | 
attempt is to be made by means of a “ Commis- | 


And a Com- | | 


work "—it is to be | 


to go to the of godly ministers (for the 
“vol ” was unknown to our 
Puritan forefathers)—while the other half it is 


obscurely hinted should go to defray the general 
charges of the State—here is an “ 
clause” with a vengeance! Lastly, as to Finan- 
cial Reform, Honourable Gentlemen seem to be 
altogether neglecting it, and only intent on pro- 
viding themselves with good places. Thus on 
the last day of the year, it was resolved that there 
should be two Treasurers of War, and that they 
should be paid by fixed salaries, and not by a per- 
centage ;—which is certainly a step in advance. 
| But would it not be well, considering the many 
places of trust and emolument held by Honour- 
| able Gentlemen that the new Treasurers should 
be persons not members of the House? Surely. 
Not so thinks the Honourable House, however, 
which by a majority of thirty-one to twenty- 
seven decides that the new Treasurers may be 
members of the House. The tellers for the 
majority are Colonel Sydney (the famous Alger- 
non) and Sir William Masham; for the minority, 
Lord Grey of Groby and Colonel Marten. It is 
their last act this year and bodes ill for them. 
Meanwhile “ out of doors,” men’s hopes of Reform 
are centred in the Lord General. ‘His excel- 
| lency the Lord General Cromwell is meditating 
| of a way for the ease and freedom of the people 
| from the heavy burden of Taxes, Excise, &c. An 
acceptable piece of service worthy to eternize his 
name to all posterity;’* or at least, Mr. Editor! 
to commend him to the people who have to pay 
said taxes. 

4. When a political settlement of the nation is 
debated, those Lawyers and Trimmers who wish 
for a mildly monarchical form of Government are 
| apt to peint to the young Duke of Gloucester, as 
a prince who has never been in arms against the 
people—a fact which imparts some interest to 
him, otherwise uninteresting. Accordingly, the 
purport of a letter from the Isle of Wight (where 
the young Duke is), dated 15th December, and 
from an intelligent newspaper-correspondent, is 
worth the giving: “That the young titular Duke 
of Gloucester is recovered of his iate sickness, and 
desires to devote himself to a studious life. He 
is too melancholy, and very much inclining to 
deep sighs and heavy groans. God,” adds the 
| pious correspondent, ‘God preserve the elect.” 
This is from the south: here is an item of intel- 
ligence from Bristol, in the west. The vessel 
with the corpse of the late Lord-Deputy Ireton 
arrived there on the 17th—whereon “a boat with 
a tilt over it, and covered with black,” was sent 
to receive the honoured remains, which, when 
landed, were placed in a “hearse of velvet.” 
Then the Magistrates and Council, with a great 
| concourse of populace and soldiery, solemnly 
| escorted it to the Castle, and, on its arrival there, 
“the great guns were discharged.” It was not 
much this, the Bristol correspondent hints, but 
“as much as could be done in so short a time:” 
however, when the corse leaves for London, the 
Bristol people are to do better. From Scotland. 
the news is favourable; Argyle in the west, and 
| Huntly in the east, both “coming in,” and the 

English newspaper-correspondents boast that 
they have “got further north than ever did 
| Julius Cesar,”—their education having been 
neglected. A new year is come, and with ita 
new struggle—The Army versus Honourable 











| Gentlemen. F. Esprnasse. 
| —_————— 
| SCIENCE, 
The Cosmical Force. By WttutAM LEITHHEAD. 
| Whittaker. 


| Tue Author of this volume is an author, who, in his 
| declining 3 years has fallen into distress, and his friends 
have published this volume in hope that it will bring 
him that most welcome of all assistance, the deserved 
fruit of his own labours. The work might well rest on 
its own merits. It isa laborious collection of facts in 
science, proving the existence of a cosmical force, or 
| rather perhaps of a vital principle, by which all organic 
existence is sustained. The author has not thrust forward 
| any conjectures of his own, he has simply put together 
| facts i in nature, and the views of the best authorities in 
science, and thus has conveyed an amount of curious 
information such as we have seldom, if ever, before seen 
condensed within the same number of pages. Not 
only would a purchaser be doing a charitable act, but 
| he would be serving bimself. 
* Faithful Scout, 19th December. 








HISTORY. 
A History of British India. By Cuantas Mac- 


FARLANE, Author of “A of the French 
Revolution,” “Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 
&c. &c. Loudon: Routledge and Co. hie 


hig” xpi may be written in various ways. There 

mere narrative or chronicle, where 
pedir are simply stated, and prominent deeds 
related, without any comment on the part of the 
author—the reader being left to discover the 
lesson they teach for himself. In contradis- 
tinction to this, there is the philosophical history, 
where the most wonderful events, the greatest 
actions, and the most remarkable characters, serve 
only as texts whereon the author may hang his 
various speculations in political and moral science. 
The first style is of the nature of the epic, the 
last of the philosophical treatise. But in these 
latter days a new school of historians has arisen, 
whom we may be permitted to designate the pic- 
turial. Not content with a mere simple detail of 
events, they have sought to fill up the historical 
outline by representing to the imagination of the 
reader the manners and spirit of the Past, by 
making it, as it were, arise from its tomb, cast 
aside the shroud of ages, and stand before the 
mind of the Present not a mere shapeless, lifeless 
mummy, but a breathing, moving form, instinct 
with life and character. And this the historian 
effects not by means of adding or inventing any- 
thing, but solely by that power, in the first place, 
of vividly realising ideas so that they are to his 
mind as clear and distinct as material things and 
visible events; and, in the second place, of paint- 
ing them so that the image on the mind of the 
writer may be palpably transferred to that of the 
reader. That which history, written in this style, 
loses in majesty and simplicity, it gains in variety 
and richness. If it be less dignified, it is more 
interesting. 

There are, however, of course many historians 
who unite in a measure the characteristics of all 
the classes described above, and the works of such 
are, perhaps, the most entirely satisfactory. 

There are, also, two aspects in which history 
may be treated by any of the aforesaid classes. A 
history may be either a history of the governors 
or of the governed. It may be the description of 
the acts of kings and councils, and warriors and 
conspicuous men, or it may be the story of a 
people's progress—the veritable narrative of a 
nation’s life. And this is assuredly what all his- 
tory ought to be. Still there are some nations 
which hardly furnish subject-matter for history 
of this last and best kind, and India is pre-emi- 
nently one of these. Where there has been no 
progress, there can be no history. 

The Indian people, their manners, customs, 
religion, science, have hardly made any advance 
since the invasion of ALEXANDER the Great. 
Their history is but the history of the various 
rulers and dynasties by whom they have been sub- 
jugated. They have for ages existed in a state of 
moral and intellectual crystallization, and the 
great mental electricity which shall force into 
action this inert mass has hardly yet begun to 
operate. This is quite as true of the history of 
British India, as it is of Hindoo or Mohammedan 
India. A history of British India ought, properly 
speaking, to be called a history of the British 
Dominion in India. 

Mr. MacrarLaNe’s work belongs to the first 
class of historical writings described at the com- 
mencement of our article. It is a narrative of 
events, interspersed, however, with short remarks 
and opinions upon men and things. The proper 
way, however, to measure our author’s success is 
to compare it with his endeavour. Mr. Mac- 
FARLANE’S endeavour, he tells us himself, has 
been “to give a clear and concise sketch of the 
great events of our Indian history, without em- 
barrassing the reader with episodes or minor 
facts, and without entering into political discus- 
sion, or any other species of controversy.” He 
informs us, also, that “in order that the volume 
might be compact, and fit for the portmanteau of 
the traveller, or the bullock-trunk of the young 
Indian officer (who always finds it difficult to 
carry large books about with him), I have tried 
to avoid the use of a single superfluous word.” 

Such have been Mr. Macrarvane’s objects, 
and we are bound to say that in them he has 
attained success. His work forms a thick, hand- 
some, but perfectly portable volume, while the 
type and paper are unexceptionable. The style of 
the work is concise, perspicuous, and to the pur- 
pose. Altogether, we have not met with a better 
compendium of the history of British affairs in 
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suggest 
ment in the arrangement of the work, it would be 
a table of contents for each chapter. There is an 
alphabetical index of names at the end of the 
volume, but this, though useful, nay requisite, by 
no means supersedes the necessity for a table of 
contents. 

A work such as this, of course, from its very 
nature, affords little matter for extraction. Asa 
specimen of the style, however, we subjoin a sum- 
mary of the character of WarREN Hastines: 


He had been a benefactor to the people of Bengal, 
who always regarded him with warm good-will, and 
who hid conceived a romantic or superstitious admira- 
tion of his prestige or fortune, of his commanding yet 
conciliating manners, of the splendour and pomp with 
which for state purposes he always surrounded himself. 
The natives, indeed, regarded him in no other light than 
that of their sovereign, and not a few shed tears at the 
thought of losing him. As to the civil servants of the 
company, many of them owed to him their appoint- 
ments or promotions, and all having frequently been 
brought into close contact with him had been impressed 
by his commanding ability and marvellous rapidity in 
the despatch of business; but the enthusiastic admira- 
tion and affection of the army for a mere civilian was 
more extracrdinary. They had been won by Hastings’ 
original and bold military conceptions at the commence- 
ment of the war, by the flattering confidence he always 
reposed in the troops, and by the honour and distinction 
with which he treated them on all proper occasions. 
Thus, about this time, when the corps of Colonel Pearse 
which performed the memorable march from Calcutta 
to Madras, and which now returned after an absence of 
five years, reduced from 5,000 to 2,000 sepoys, he 
heaped every distinction upon them; he visited them in 
their camp; he conversed with men and officers; he told 
them that they had done wonders; he examined their 
accoutrements and arms which had been proved in 
many battles, as well with veteran French as with 
native Indian troops, and he passed the corps in review. 
Dressed in a plain blue coat, and with his head un- 
covered, he rode along the lines, producing as much 
excitement and enthusiam as the most successful of 
generals could have done, though attended by all that 
dazzles and delights the eyes of soldiers, or all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. One 
of his last public acts was the issuing of a general 
order to the Bengal army, expressing in forcible language 
his sense of its past services, and affirming (what I have 
already quoted), that there are no difficulties which the 
true spirit of military enterprise is not capable of sur- 
mounting. It was this conduct that endeared Hastings 
as much to the army as to the other branches of the 
service. ‘The dark faces of the sepoys looked darker 
at his departure. Veterans scarred with wounds were 
seen weeping, and voices which meant to shout broke 
down into a feeble note and a wailing. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Arctic Searching Expedition. A Journal of a Boat 
Toyage, through Rupert’s Land and the Arctic 
Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships under the 
command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appen- 
dix of the Physical Geography of North America. 
By Sir Joun Ricnarnsoy, C.B., F.R.S., Inspec- 
tor of Naval Hospitals and Fleets, &c. &c. In 

2 volumes. By Authority. London. 


Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years 
with the Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers; 
with brief Notices of Passing Events, Facts and 
Opinions, A.D. 1812 to A.D, 1842. 
R. Scnoorcrart. 
Grambo & Co. 


Trade and Travels in the Gulph of Guinea, Western 
Africa; with an Account of the Manners, &c. of 
its Inhabitants. By J. Ssira. London. : 

Recollections of Manilla and the Phillippines, during 
1848, 1849, and 1850. By Roperr Mac 
Micxixe, Esq. London. 


The Ansayrii; with Travels in the Further East, in | 


1850-1851. By Lieut. the Hon. F. Waroce, 
R.N. London. 
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rarely bought by individuals; they are only par- 
tally patronized by the circulating libraries. A 
sale of less than three hundred copies is attended 
pom geste Who, then, are the patrons? 

ly the book clubs. These societies, of which 
every village boasts one, and every country town 
three or four, are the sole supporters of publica- 
tions in the department now under review. The 
Legislature shows much anxiety to ascertain what 
are the actual number of Literary Institutions, 
as atest of educational progress. But everybody 
appears to have forgotten the far greater number 
of book clubs, by which the love of reading is at 
once promoted and gratified, and which, covering 
the face of the land, are far more influential for the 
purposes of education than the public reading- 
rooms. Impressed with the importance of these 
societies, and having the means, through the uni- 
versal diffusion of Tur Critic over the United 
Kingdom, there being not a single town and 
scarcely a hamlet into which it does not go, as its 


list of subscribers proves, we purpose in a short | 
time to collect the statistics of book clubs and | 


circulating libraries, that some better information 
may be had than we at present possess of the 
number and consequent influence of these associa- 
tions upon the character and diffusion of litera- 
With the aid of our readers, most of whom 
are members of some book club, we hope to be 


enabled to collect a mass of valuable facts as to | 


the direction of the public taste, and the amount 
of reading in the country generally, such as is not 
now attainable, but which will be of essential 
service to the friends of education, to authors and 
to publishers. 

The reviewer of Voyages and Travels has neces- 
sarily an easy duty. He can do no more than 
give to his readers a short statement of their 
subjects or an opinion of the composition (which, 
in works intended for information, is a secondary 
consideration), and a few extracts from which the 
reader will form a better judgment of the work 
than could be conveyed by the critic. This is all 
that the member of the book club requires to 
enable him to determine what he shall order or 
recommend. Beyond this, the present amuse- 
ment to be derived from selected extracts will 
embrace the whole duty of a Literary Journal 


in recording the progress of this numerous class | 


of publications. Such, at least, is our design, 
and with this explanation of it we turn to the pile 
before us 


Sir Joun Ricnarpson was despatched on an | 
exploring expedition in search for Sir Joun | 


Frankuix. He was directed to proceed to 
Canada, to cross the Hudson’s Bay territory, and, 


descending the Mackenzie River, to advance | 
along the coast of America to the Coppermine | 


River, with a discretion to search in either 
direction there, and even to extend it to another 
year should circumstances permit. The ice 
compelled the abandonment of the scheme, and 


these volumes contain the history of his adven- | 


tures. 


But they are rather scientific than narrative, | 


so that, if they have more permanent value, they 


have less present interest for the reader who is | 


looking for amusement. The exciting incidents 


| are few, and there is very little of novelty either 


in the story or the scientific facts and observa- 
tions. The truth is, we are beginning to tire of 
Arctic voyages and Arctic regions. They are 
becoming as familiar to the imagination as 
Switzerland to the eye. This, however, is pro- 
perly an official publication, designed for the 
permanent preservation of all such valuable 
results as the Expedition has produced, and not 
for the amusement of the sofa-lounger. We 


| gather a few of the most interesting passages: 


By Henry | 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, | 


Atreapy there is another formidable pile of new | 
books in this popular department of literature, | 


and from the continuous stream with which they 
are poured into the market by the publishers, 
we presume that stifficient purchasers are found, 
although we confess ourselves perplexed to disco- 


ver whence they come. Books of this class are | 


THEIR WINTER DWELLINGS, 


Our winter dwelling, though dignified, according to | 
custom, by the title of “the fort.” had no defensive | 


works whatever, not even the stockade which usually 
surrounds a trading post. It was a simple log-house, 
built of trunks of trees laid over one another, and 
mortised into the upright posts of the corners, door- 
ways, and windows. The roof had considerable slope: 
it was formed of slender trees laid closely side by side, 
resting at the top on a ridge-pole, and covered with 
loam to the depth of six or eight inches. A man 
standing on the outside could touch the eaves with his 
hand. Well-tempered loam or clay was beat into the 
spaces left in the walls by the roundness of the logs, 
both on the outside and inside, and as this cracked in 
drying, it was repeatedly coated over, for the space of 


two months, with a thin mixture of clay and water, | 
until the walls became nearly impervious to the air. | 
Massive | 


The rooms were floored and ceiled with deal. 


AL. 
















structures of boulder stones and loam formed the 
chimney-stacks, and the capacious fire-places required 
three or four armfuls of fire-wood, cut into billets three 
feet long, to fill them. 

The building was forty feet long by fourteen wide, 
having a dining-hall in the centre, measuring sixteen 
by fourteen, and the remaining space divided into a 
| Store-room and three sleeping apartments. A kitchen 
| was added to the back of the house, and a small porch 
| to the front. Mr. Rae’s room and mine had glazed 
windows, glass for the purpose having been brought up 
| from York Factory. The other windows were clothed 
| with deer-skin parchment, which admitted a subdued 
| light. Two houses for the men stood on the east, and 
a storehouse on the west, the whole forming three sides 
of a square, which opened to the south. The tallest 
ard straightest tree that could be discovered within a 
circuit of three miles was brought in, and being properly 
dressed, was planted in the square for a flag-post; and 
| near it a small observatory was built for holding mag- 
netic instruments. 

Of the buildings which Dease and Simpson erected, 
Mr. Bell, on his arrival in the middle of August, found 
| only part of the men’s house and a stack of chimneys 
standing; the others having, through the carelessness 
of the Indians, been destroyed by fire. Our prede- 
cessors had cut down most of the timber within a mile 
of the house, and what we needed had consequently to 
be brought in from a wider circle. A part of Mr. Bell’s 
people were constantly engaged with the fisheries, but 
| the others had worked so diligently, that the buildings 
were all covered in on our arrival, and the flooring, 
ceiling, and partitions were shortly afterwards com- 
pleted. Two of the sappers and miners, Mackay and 
Brodie, carpenters by trade, were employed to make 
| tables and chairs; and Bruce, the guide, acted as 

general architect, and was able and willing to execute 
| any kind of joiner’s work that was needed. Two men 
were constantly employed as sawyers; four as cutters of 
fire-wood, each of them having an allotted task of 
providing a cord of wood daily; others were occupied 
in drawing it home on sledges; and four men were 
| continually engaged in fishing. On the Sunday no 
labour was performed, the fishing party came in, and all 
| were dressed in their best clothes. Prayers were said 
in the hall, and a sermon read to all that understood 
English; and some of the Canadians, though they were 
Roman Catholics, usually attended. James and Thomas 
Hope, who were Cree Indians, having been educated at 
Norway House as Protestants, and taught to read and 
write, were regular attendants; and James Hope’s 
eldest son, a boy about seven years of age, who had 
already begun to read the Scriptures, frequently recog- 
| nised passages in the lessons that he had previously 





| read. 
| ‘These are curious: 
THE SUN IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

The power of the sun this day in a cloudless sky was 
so great, that Mr. Rae and I were glad to take shelter 
in the water while the crews were engaged on the por- 
tages. The irritability of the human frame is either 
| greater in these Northern latitudes, or the sun, not- 


| withstanding its obliquity, acts more powerfully upon it 
than near the Equator; for I have never felt its direct 
rays so oppressive within the Tropics as I have ex- 
perienced them to be on some occasions in the high 
latitudes. The luxury of bathing at such times is not 
without alloy; for, if you choose the mid-day, you are 
assailed in the water by the tabani, who draw blood in 
| an instant with their formidable lancets; and if you 
select the moraing or evening, then clouds of thirsty 
moschetoes, hovering around, fasten on the first part 
that emerges. Leeches also infest the still waters, and 
are prompt in their aggressions. 


THE EFFECTS OF DRYNESS, 


In consequence of the extreme dryness of the atmos- 
| phere in winter, most articles of English manufacture 
| made of wood, horn, or ivory, brought to Rupert’s Land, 
| are shrivelled, bent, and broken. The handles of razors 
| and knives, combs, ivory sca’es, and various other things 
kept in the warm rooms, are damaged in this way. 
The human body also becomes visibly electric from the 
dryness of the skin. One cold night I rose from my 
bed, and, having lighted a lanthorn, was going out to 
| observe the thermometer, with no other clothing than 
| my flannel night-dress, when, on approaching my hand 
| to the iron latch of the door, a distinct spark was 
elicited. Friction of the skin at almost all times in 
winter produced the electric odour. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 


As the days lengthen, the villages are emptied of 
| their inhabitants, who move seaward on the ice to the 
seal-hunt. Then comes into use a marvellous system 
of architecture, unknown among the rest of the 
American nations. The fine pure snow has by that 
time acquired, under the action of strong winds and 
hard frosts, sufficient coherence to form an admirable 
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light building material, with which the Eskimo master- 
mason erects most comfortable dome-shaped houses. A 
circle is first traced on the smooth surface of the snow; 
and the slabs for raising the walls are cut from within, 
so as to clear a space down to the ice, which is to form 
the floor of the dwelling, and whose evenness was pre- 
viously ascertained by probing. The slabs requisite to 
complete the dome, after the interior of the circle is 
exhausted, are cut from some neighbouring spot. Each 
slab is neatly fitted to its place by running a flenching- 
knife along the joint, when it instantly freezes to the 
wall, the cold atmosphere forming a most excellent 
cement. Crevices are plugged up, and seams accurately 
closed by throwing a few shuvelfuls of louse snow over 
the fabric. Two men generally work together in raising 
a house, and the one who is stationed within cuts a 
low door, and creeps out when his task is over. The 
walls being only three or four inches thick, are suffi- 
ciently translucent to admit a very agreeable light, 
which serves for ordinary domestic purposes; but if 
more be required a window is cnt, and the aperture 
fitted with a piece of transparent ice. 
thickness of the walls is of some importance. A few 
inches excludes the wind, yet keeps down the tempera- 
ture so as to prevent dripping from the interior. Te 
furniture—such as seats, tables, and sleeping-places— 
is also formed of snow, and a covering of folded rein- 


} interpreter, 


execute the wish. For this purpose I took acanoe, with 
a crew of Chippewa Indians, with whom I was well 
acquainted, and who were familiar with the scene. I 
provisioned myself well, and took along my office 
I found this arrangement was one which 


| was agreeable to them, and it put them perfectly at 


The proper | 


deer-skin or seal-skin renders then comfortable to the | 


inmates. By means of antechambers and porches, in 
form of long, low galleries, with their openings turned 
to leeward, warmth is insured in the interior; and 
social intercourse is promoted by building the houses 


their ease. They travelled along in the Indian manner, 
talking and laughing as they please| with each other, 
and with the interpreter. Nothing could have been 
better suited to obtain an insight into their manners and 
opinions. One of their most common topics of talk 
was the flight of birds, particularly the carnivorous 


species, to which they addressed talks as they flew. | 


This subject, I perceived, connected itself with the 
notions of war and the eneiny’s country 

On one occasion after we had entered Lake Superior, 
and were leisurely paddling, not remote from the shore, 
one of the Indians fired at and wounded a duck. The 
bird could not rise so as to fly, but swam ashore, and, 
by the time we reached land, was completely missing. 
A white man would have been nonplussed. Not so the 
Indian. He saw a fallen tree, and carefully looked for 
an orifice in the under side, and, when he found one, 
thrust in his hand and drew out of it the poor wounded 
bird. Frightened and in pain, it appeared to roll its 
eyeballs completely round. 

By their conversation and familiar remarks, I 
observed that they were habitually under the influence 
of their peculiar mythology and religien. They referred 


| to classes of monetos, which are spirits, in a manner 


contiguously, and cutting doors of communication be- | 


tween them, or by erecting covered passages. 


Store- | 


houses, kitchens, and other accessory buildings, may be | 


constructed in the same manner, and a degree of con- 
venience gained which would be attempted in vain with 
a less plastic material. These houses are durable, the 
wind has little effect on them, and they resist the thaw 
until the sun acquires very considerable power. 
EVAPORATION. 

The rapid evaporation of both snow and ice in the 

winter and spring, long before the action of the sun has 


| to dwell on rock. 


is made evident to residents in the high latitudes by | 


many facts of daily occurrence; and I may mention that 
the drying of linen furnishes a familiar one. 
shirt, after being washed, is exposed in the open air to 
a temperature of 40 or 50 degrees below zero. it is 





bent. If agitated when in this condition by a strong 
wind, it makes a rustling noise like theatrical thunder. 
In an hour or two, however, or nearly as quickly as it 


England 


Mr. Scnoorcrart’s Memoirs of a Residence 
among the Indians comes to us from the United 
States. Solong ago as the year 1818, he em- 
barked on the Alleghany River to explore the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and he has continued 
his researches down to the present time, his 
studies being more particularly directed to the 
customs, manners, religion and characteristics of 
the Indian Tribes, of whom he will preserve the 
latest and most complete records before their final 
disappearance, the period of which cannot be 
far remote, and might even now almost be cal- 
culated. His memoirs are a huge miscellany of 
facts, thrown together with little skill, the 
materials for a book rather than the formal 
structure which the title would imply. We take 
two passages from it. 


it dries and becomes limber 


DO INDIANS SWEAR? 

Many things the Indians may be accused of, but of 
the practice of swearing they cannot. Ihave made 
many inquiries into the state of their vocabulary, and 
do not, as yet. find any word which is more bitter or 
reproachful than matchi annemoash, which indicateg 
simply, bad-dog. Many of their nouns have, however, 
adjective inflections, by which they are rendered dero- 
gative. They have terms to indicate cheat, liar, thief, 
murderer, coward, fool, Jazy man, drunkard, babbler. 
But I have 
The genius of the language does not seem to favour the 
formation of terms to be used in oaths or for purposes 
of profanity It is the result of the observation of 
others, as well as my own, to say, that an Indian cannot 
curse. 





Here is a sketch of 
INDIAN LIFE AND SCENERY. 

Accounts from the Indians represented the falls of 
the Tacquimenon River of Lake Superior as presenting 
picturesque features which were eminently worthy a 

isit. Confined to the house during the winter, I 
thought an excursion proper. I determined to take the 
earliest opportunity, when the ice had left the lake, and 


before the turmoil of the summer's business began, to | 


When a | 


| ing some Indian cantata all the while. 


: 5° A . Ri | at length burst on our view on rounding a point. 
instantly rigidly frozen, and may be broken if violently | : g a] 


a x ; ; . | intercept it, till it reaches the deep water below. 
would do if exposed to the sun in the moist climate of | intercept 14; Gib 46: ¥e é _—e 


"3 . ° | stern. 
produced the slightest thaw or appearance of moisture, | 


which disclosed the belief that the woods and waters 
were replete with their agency. On the second day we 
reached and entered the Tacquimenon River. It carried 
a deep and strong current to the foot of the first falls, 
which they call Fairy Rocks. This Indian word denotes 
a species of little men or fairies, which, they say, love 
The falls are broken into innumerable 
cascades, which give them a peculiarly sylvan air. 
From the brink of these falls to the upper falls, a 
distance of about six miles, the channel of the river is 
a perfect torrent, and would seem to defy navigation. 
But before I was well aware of it, they had the canoe 
in it, with a single man w:th a long pole in the bow and 
I took my seat between the centre bars, and was 
in admiration at the perfect composure and sang froid 
with which these two men managed it—now shooting 
across the stream to find better water, and always put- 
ting in their poles exactly at the right instant, and sing- 
The upper falls 
The 
river has a complete drop of some forty feet, over a 
formation of sandstone. The water forms a complete 
curtain. There is nothing to break the sheet, or 
They 








said there was some danger of the canoe’s being drawn | 


under the sheet by a kind of suction. This stream in 
fact, geologically considered, crosses through, and falls 
over, the high ridge of sandstone rock which stretches 
from point Iroquois to the Pictured Rocks. I took 
sketches of both the upper and lower falls 

Being connected by marriage with an educated and 


from the former ruler of the Chippewa nation—a man 


of confidence and cordiality by the Indians, which I had | 


not expected. I threw myself, naked handed, into their 
midst, and was received with a noble spirit of hos- 
pitality and welecme. And the incidents of this trip 
revealed to me some of the most interesting scenes of 
Indian domestic life. 


Mr. Smirn’s unpretending little volume is a 


| rude but faithful picture, by a trading captain, 


| who has made frequent visits to the shores of | 


never heard of an imprecation or oath. | 


| his payments. 


Africa, of the inhabitants, with whom he appears | 


to have held friendly intercourse, and of whom, 
by reason of these opportunities, he is enabled to 
form a more accurate judgment than those who 
make a business of writing books. 


| entirely upon circumstances. 
Indeed we | 


have not seen any work into which so much | 


information upon this subject is compressed as 
in these unpolished pages. 

The conclusion to be drawn from his narrative 
is, that Slavery in Africa is not produced by the 
foreign slave trade, but exists as a native institu- 
tion, and in a much more hideous form than else- 
where. But the cruelties practised upon the 
slaves are terrible, and their exportation is 
positive merey. His opinion of the intellec- 
tual powers of the Negro is much 
favourable than the estimate usually formed of 
them; he considers them to possess capacities, 


| which happier circumstances might turn to good 


account, and that their civilization is practicable. 
Their sharpness is indeed remarkable. It appears 
that Negro debtors are quite as loath as debtors 
in England to pay their debts. But the manner 
of dealing with them is somewhat different: 

A NEGRO DEBTOR. 


Occasionally yon are obliged to man your boats with | 


more | 





white men, and proceed a few miles up the creeks during 
the night, and wait for canoes coming down with their 
cargoes, and seize those which belong to your debtors, 
and tow them to the ship. I have seen canoe-men so 
alarmed, on pulling suddenly upon them, as to jump 
overboard and make for the bush, supposing that they 
were surprised by an enemy; but as soon as they found 
we were Englishmen, they returned. This is dangerous, 
both on account of the frequeney of accidents and risk 
to health. I have returned on board ina morning, after 
laying out in a boat all night, so disfigured with being 
stung with mosquitoes, as hardly to be recognisable. 
When all other means fail, your last resource is to wateh 
your debtor till he comes on the river to visit some ship, 
if you cannot induce him to come on board, and make 
him prisoner. Then a palaver commences in earnest. 
Locked up with him in the trade-room, he first assails 
you with a volley of abusive epithets, and perhaps 
threatens to kill you the first time you go on shore. 
Above all things, you must keep yourself cool, and not 
exhibit the slightest symptom of fear. Finding that 
blustering and teasing will not induce you to let him go, 
he goes on another tack. Coaxing, flattery, and 
“ sweet-mouth” (fair promises) are equally unavailing; 
he cannot be allowed to leave till the last farthing is 
paid. He then tries to excite your sympathy by tears, 
and debases himself by falling upon his knees before you 
to intreat you to let him go, and he will pay you every 
“flint” yesterday, or to-morrow—the terms are synony- 
mous. His wives, children, and slaves, will laugh at 
and despise him; he will lose caste with his countrymen, 
and credit with white men. When he finds that nothing 
he can say will avail, and that he must pay his debts 
before being released, he will perhaps burst into 
laughter, and tell you, you are all “same devil,” and 
order the heal slave that accompanies him to go to the 
beach and bring you off your due. A few hours after a 
palaver of this kind, I have gone ashore, and have been 
treated in the kindest manner possible, without the dis- 
agreeable circumstance having been alluded to. 

Certainly we were surprised to read this ac- 
count of 

NEGRO TRADERS. 


Few things astonish a white man so much on a first 
visit to this place, on a trading expedition, as the 
amount of goods solicited by, and intrusted to, this 
people. With the utmost confidence, a fellow nearly 
naked will ask you for three, or four, or even five 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods on credit, and indi- 
viduals are often trusted to that amount. I have trusted 
more than one man goods, the returns of which were 
worth between two and three thousand pounds. Not 
one in ten, however, that asks for trust, is worthy of 
credit to the amount of so many farthings. Some few 
of the chiefs are really splendid merchants. Hard in 
marking their bargains, but strict in their payments, 
they approach very near in their commercial transactions 
to their brethren of Europe and the civilized parts of 
Asia and America. And they go about their business 
in a business-like manner. “Captain A. or B.,” a 


: ‘ : Be ». .:4 | Chief will say, “1 want some trust.” If you know th 
intelligent lady, who is descended by her mother’s side | . oD : y . that, 
: : in the commercial sense of the word, your customer is a 


| : : 
‘ : ‘agree : | good man, you will perhaps ask him when he means 
of renown—lI was received, on this trip, with a degree | © JS P P cans to 


pay you for any goods he may purchase, and what are 
his resources; and he is sure to preface anything he 
may have to say by asking, if he has not a good head, 
and knows how to turn any goods with which you may 
intrust him to good account; and if he has not a good 
name among white men, and if he does not always meet 
Having admitted all that he says of 
himself to be true, he will inform you that he has so 
many canoes, and so many slaves to man them, that he 
has several clever slaves to take command of the canoes 
and trade the goods in the interior, and that the only 
thing he wants is money (goods) to send to market. 
Trusting to any great amount, or even at all, depends 
If a trader have a good 
name and a large house, that is, numerous wives and 
slaves—pretty good criteria of his wealth—he may be 
trusted. But some of the young aspirants to commer- 
cial fame may as safely be trusted as great chiefs. To 
acquire wealth, he knows he must cultivate a good 
name, which makes him attentive to business and 
prompt in his payments. These men are easier to treat 
with than the wealthier merchants. 


Priestcraft appears to be, in Africa as elsewhere, 
the great foe of intellectual progress. The Negro 
is the slave of the Priest, and superstition the 
chain that binds him. 

NEGRO SUPERSTITION. 

Another great difficulty in the way of acquiring or 
imparting information, or of inducing them to adopt our 
more civilized customs, is the almost unbounded influ- 
ence of the priesthood, who exercise the power of life 
and death to a fearful extent. For a very trifling 
infringement of their ecclesiastical laws (which are so 
blended with civil laws, that it i# an easy matter to find 
occasion of offence), a chief is ordered to proceed seme 
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four or five months’ journey, thither and back, into the 
interior, to consult the Grand Ju-ju, as he is called, to 
the chief's great hindrance to business, and at no trifling 
expense and trouble. And what is worse than all, 
should, he not come down with a handsome douceur, 
in the shape of English goods to both the priests at 
home and the Grand Ju-ju in the interior, he need never 
expect to find his way home again. Innovation is 
dreaded by the priests. They have wit enough to know 
that if a slight advancement only in civilization were 
made, it would rapidly progress, and their priestly power 
and arrogance would speedily be thrown off. I will just 
relate a little circumstance in illustration of their disin- 
clination to adopt European customs. Observing a large 
guana crawl out of a hole in the mud floor of a king’s 
sitting-room, while conversing with him about a dash or 
present I was to take him next voyage, I offered to bring 
him a quantity of flags, or bricks, to lay the floor. He 


seemed pleased with the proposal, and after musing a 


short time, replied, he would consult the priest and tell | y : 
| bow to the master of the house, and said some words, 


On calling next day he informed me 
This is a small matter 


me the result. 
that Ju-ju would not allow it. 


in itself, but sufficiently indicative of the power the | 


priests exercise over even their kings. Being subject 
to rheumatism, he is very kindly permitted to use a 
piece of board as a footstool, to protect him from the 
damp, during the rainy season. 


Mr. Mac Mickrne is a Scotch merchant who, 
having resided for three years in the Philippines, 
for the purpose of trading, has transmitted the 
results of his personal observations, with such 
information as he could procure from reliable 
sources, for the benefit of his countrymen, to whom 
this great group of islands, with its geography, 
productions and capacities for commerce, is very 
little known. 

After a brief account of the discovery of the 
Philippines by MacEetay, and of their subsequent 


history, he describes their physical aspect, their | 


vegetable, animal, and mineral products, the 
manners and characters of their inhabitants, their 
government and commerce, mingling this more 
profitable information with sketches of scenery 
and narratives of personal adventure, field sports 
and exploring expeditions, which serve to attract 


the general reader whom the more instructive | 


portion will not interest. 
The following is a favourable picture of 


THE PHILIPPINE INDIANS. 


The most noticeable traits inthe Philippine Indians | 


appear to be their hospitality, goodnature, and bon- 
hommie which very many of them have. Their tempers 
are quick; but, like all of that sort, after effervescing, 
soon subside into quiet again. Very frequently have I 
been invited to enter their houses in the country, when 
loitering about during the heat of the sun, under the 
protection of an immense and thick sombrero which 
prevented me suffering much from the exposure; and 
on going into one of them, after the host or hostess had 
accommodated me with a seat on the banco of bamboo, 


a clgarillo, or the buyo, which is universally chewed by | 


them, and composed of the betel nut and lime spread 
over an envelope of leaf, such as nearly all Asiatics 
use, has been offered by the handsome, though swarthy, 
hands of the hostess or of a grown-up daughter; or, if 
their rice was cooking at the time, often have I been 
invited to share it, and have sometimes so made a most 
excellent and hearty meal, using the natural aid of the 
fingers in place of a spoon or other of the customary 
aids for eating. After eating they always wash their 
hands and mouth, so cleanly are their habits. So long 


as any white man behaves properly towards them, and | 


treats them as human beings should be treated, their 


character will evince many good points; but should | 


they be beaten or abused without a cause, or for some- 
thing they do not understand, as they but too frequently 


are when composing the crews of ships, the masters of | 


which are seldom able to speak to them in their own 
language or in Spanish; who can blame them if the 
knife is drawn from its sheath, and their own arm 
avenges the maltreatment of some brutal shipmaster or 
his mates for the wrong they have suffered at their 
hands? In all I have seen or had to do with them 
they have never appeared as aggressors, and it has 
only been when the white men, despising their dark 
skins, have ventured on unjustifiable conduct, that I 
have heard of their hands being raised to revenge it. 
When they know that they are in the wrong, however, 
should the harshest measures be used towards them, I 
have never known or heard of their having had recourse 
to the knife, and I have frequently seen them suffer very 
severe bodily chastisement for very slight causes of of- 
fence. ‘I'hey are easily kept in order by gentleness, but 
have spirit enough to resent ill-treatment if undeserved. 
Not long ago an instance of the kind happened to a 
person who has the character of being a violent and 
irascible man. 





é He one day fell into a passion about | 
Something or other, and fastened his ill-nature and | 





passion on an inoffensive servant who chanced to be 


near him at the time, and ended some abuse by order- 


ing the man to go into a room, where he followed him, 


and after locking the door and putting the key into his 
pocket, took up a riding + witch and began to flog the 
servant, who bore it for a while, until, losing his temper 
completely, he seized his master by the throat, and 
taking the whip from him, administered with it quite 
as much castigation as he had himself received. Their 
general character is that of a good-natured and merry 

| people, strongly disposed to enjoy the present, and 

| caring little for the future. 

CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

It is the custom at Manilla for any respectably- 


| ’ 

| Here is a 
| 

| 

| dressed European passing by a house where music and 


| dancing are going on, to be permitted to join the party, | 


| there; and should any one do so, after having made his 


of course about the liberty he was taking, and his fond- 
ness for music and dancing, &c., he is always welcomed 
by him, and is at perfect liberty to ask any lady present 
to dance; nor is she likely to refuse him, as her doing 
so would scarcely be considered well-bred. 


Fiscal ingenuity might have been supposed to 
be exhausted in England in devising subjects for 
taxation; but the most “heaven-born minister” 


following: 
THE 
In the colours and patterns of their dresses the 
natives are great dandies; the women, as usual, being 
inore particular in those affairs than the men. Very 
seldom, indeed, does a native Indian or Mestiza beauty 
sport the same saya for two gala days consecutively. 
And a very large proportion of their earnings are spent 


CUSTOMS ON COLOURS. 


very well supplied with clothes, all of them of different 
patterns. Blue and purple appear to be the colours 
most admired, because, although the tastes and caprices 


patterns or styles of their dresses, they do not differ 
much in their choice of the colours which compose 
them. A dark-complexioned beauty is never improved 
by a yellow dress; and any woman at all old or ugly 
| looks hideous indeed when dressed in that colour. 
Apparently, the Government were not ignorant of this 


among us never thought of such a scheme as the | ing : : , 
° | not appear to call into play any powers of the mind, as it 


although he may be a perfect stranger to every one | 


various agents in the country keep him advised of their 
wants, to meet which he makes large purchases from 
the merchants, and forwards the same to his country 
friends. Besides having many shops in the provinces, 
each of these head men is generally in the habit of 
having a number of shops in Manilla, sometimes upwards 
of a dozen being frequently all contiguous to one 
another; so that any one going into one of his shops 
and asking for something the price of which appears 
too dear, refuses it, and goes to the next shop, which 
probably belongs to the same man, and is likely to buy 
it, as he is apt to think—because they all ask the same 
price—that it cannot be got cheaper elsewhere, so gives 
the amount demanded for it, although it is probably 


| very much too dear. 


Contrast with this the picture of a day’s exist- 

ence of ‘ 
A SPANISH EMPLOYE. 

As persons in the government service form the creat 
proportion of the white population, a sketch of the 
habits of one of them may not be uninteresting; say 
those of an average officer of the Hacienda, for instance, 
He usually gets out of bed about six, or a little after, to 
enjoy the cool air of the morning, and sip his chocolate, 
with the aid of broas, without which he could scarcely 
manage to get through theday; hethen dresses and drives 
to his office, where he remains till twelve o'clock, which 
hour finishes his official duties for the day. While in his 
office, the nature of his work is not very arduous, and does 


| appears to consist only in his remaining for about four 


| hours in a cool and large room, generally seated at a 


table or desk, overlouking a number of native writers, 


| occupied in making out and filling up forms which are 
| required by the existing regulations for the government 


in self-adornment; their tanpipes or wardrobes being | 


service. The Spaniard, however, has nothing to do with 
all that, only occasionally exerting himself so far as to 
sign his name, or merely to dash his rubrica, without 
taking the trouble to sign his name, to the papers pre- 
sented to him by these native copyists; and should 
you enter his office, he generally appears to be just 


| awaking from a nap, as he opens his eyes, and rouses 


of the people may vary in an infinite degree as to the | 


when they imposed a heavy duty on blue, purple, or | 


white articles of dress, and allowed yellow and other 
colours disliked by the natives to come into the country 
| on the payment of a less duty. They have even gone 
the length of allowing yellow cotton twist of foreign 
manufacture to be imported duty-free. 


liberality to a foreign nation, ignorant that the colour 
would scarcely ever be used. 
would most certainly tend to stop any complaints which 
might be made about the high duties imposed on our 
manufactures imported into the colony. 


The Chinamen have spread themselves through 
the Philippines, and are everywhere the traders 
| of the community. They occupy most of the 
shops in Manilla, the proud Spaniards and their 
descendants despising commerce. ‘This is a lively 
sketch of 


A CHINAMAN’S SHOP. 


The great object of the Chinese shopmen appears to 
be, to show the most varied and frequently miscellaneous 
collection of goods in the smallest possible space; as 
their shops, being for the most part not more than ten 
feet broad towards the street, leaves but little space 
besides the doorway to display the attractions of their 
| wares, and every inch has to be made the most of by 
them. 
competition, except with each other, out of the market; 
| very few Mestizos or Spaniards being able to live on the 
small profits which the competition among themselves 
has reduced them to. A China shopkeeper generally 
makes his shop his home, all of them sleeping in those 
confined dens at night; from which, on opening their 
doors about five in the morning, as they usually do, a 
most noisome and pestiferous smell issues and is diffused 
through the streets. ‘The Mestizos cannot do this, but 
must have a house to live in out of the profits of the 
shop; and the consequence has been, that when their 
shopkeeping profits could no longer do that, they have 
nearly all betaken themselves to other more suitable 
occupations, from which the energies of their Chinese 
rivals are less likely to drive them. 
Chinamen in Manilla and throughout the islands is 
very great, and nearly the whole provincial trade in 
manufactured goods is in their hands. Numerous 


traders of that nation have shops opened throughout | 


the islands; their business being carried on by one of 
their own countrymen, generally the principal person of 
the concern, who remains resident at Manilla, while his 


These China shopkeepers have nearly driven all | 
| to any member of a Book Club. 


The number of | 


himself to salute his visitor. At noon the public offices 
are closed, and he drives home to dine about one or two 
o'clock, after which, he generally sleeps till about five, 
for nearly all the Spanish residents take a long siesta. 
About that time of the day, he is awakened to dress 
and prepare for the paseo on the Calyada, and for the 
tertulia after it, at the house of some acquaintance; or, 
if he should by any chance happen to be without ac- 
quaintance, to saunter through .the Chinamen’s shops, 
admiring walking-canes, cravats, or waistcoat -pieces; 
and while so engaged, he is pretty sure to meet some 
companion for a gossip, or other amusement. After 


| this, he sets off to sup at home, and to sleep till another 


Truly this was very cunning of them—this apparent | 


Its affected moderation | 


day comes round, when the same routine must be gone 
through. 

The Ansayrii is another name for the Assassins, 
and with recollections of the history of this tribe, 


| who have given their name to our language as 





another designation for murder, we certainly 
anticipated from Mr. Warro.e’s narrative of a 
visit to them a great deal of new and curious in- 
formation. Grievously were we disappointed. 
A more uninteresting, unsubstantial volume has 
seldom issued from the press. The only topic 
on which the author expatiates is the women, of 
whom he speaks very rapturously, and hints of sue- 
cess in winning their hearts wherever he appeared. 
He tells us that they are handsome, sometimes 
having light eyes and black hair, and sometimes 
dark eyes and light hair—a perplexing choice of 
loveliness, in the preference of which tastes will 
differ. Mr. WaLro er, however, solved the pro- 
blem by loving both. 

We cannot recommend this very trashy book 
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and doings of the circles that compose the world 
of Literature, Art, and Science, at home and 
abroad, and such information of the progress of 
mind, as shown in books, pictures, engravings, 
music, discoveries and inventions, as not only 
must every educated person desire to possess, but 
the want of which is a positive inconvenience in 
polite society, where these are the usual topics of 
conversation. Jt is our endeavour to place the 
reader who dwells in the most remote part of 
the country upon an equality with the frequenter 
of the coteries of the metropolis in all this kind 





of intelligence; and to do soin the most agreeable | 
manner—rather as a lively correspondent would 
write a familiar letter to a distant friend, giving | 


him the current talk of the time, than in the 
grave and formal tone usually assumed by 
journalists. 
systematically to devote a distinct review to every 
new book, but, selecting for this special regard such 
as have a peculiar interest or importance, either 
from the nature of the subject, or the excellence 
of the writing, or the reputation of the authors, 
we review the rest in groups, by which means 
we are enabled to inform the reader of all that is 
proceeding, with just so much of description of 


each as will enable him to form a judgment if it | 


be a book with which he would desire to make a 
further acquaintance, as well as to compare its 
characteristics with the others of the same 
class. 


Now, it would manifestly be impossible, even | 


with the aid of our frequent double numbers, to 


devote a distinct article to each one of the many | 


new novels that issue from the press, without 
trespassing upon columns claimed by other de- 
partments, of at least equal interest. But of our 
six thousand five hundred subscribers, probably 
six thousand at least are either members of a book- 
club, or subscribers to a circulating library, and 
they are necessarily desirous of being honestly 
guided in their choice of books to order in the one, 
or borrow from the other. 
requirement of our readers, the design we have 


proposed with respect to Tir New Novets is | 


that which, in the last two or three numbers, we 


have endeavoured to carry out, and, we hope, to | 


the contentment of the reader—namely, to range 
them in a group in the order in which they are 
sent by the publishers; and, having introduced 
the subject, with such commentaries upon the art 
of fiction as the occasion may suggest, to present 
a strictly impartial notice of each, in which the 
aim will be, so far as a reasonable brevity will per- 
mit, to enable the reader to determine for himself 
if it be sufficiently to his taste to tempt him to 
place it upon his list of hooks to be re ad. 


We have found it necessary to give this ex- | 


planation of our plan, because it has been mis- 
understood by some authors, who have imagined 
themselves to be slighted by being thus grouped 


with others of the same department of literature, | 


instead of being reviewed alone. They will 
see that such an arrangement is essential to the 
comprehensive scheme of intelligence which it is 
the design of Tur Critic to convey. 

Clara Harrington is, beyond measure, the best 
of the new arrivals—remarkable for the freshness 


of its style, and the vigour of thought that per- | 


vades it. There is the same deficiency of invention 
in the plot which we have so often noticed as the 


greatest defect of English novelists; but it ex- | 
hibits the spirit and life in the manner of telling | 


the story, the want of which is the other great 
fault of our fictionists. Clara Harrington is 
founded on a fictitious marriage, an incident 
which has been thoroughly “used up,” and which 
has the further disadvantage of being too im- 
probable for the credence even of the most 


romantic readers, as occurring in our own country | 


and time, for it amounts almost to an impossi- 
bility. Crara is an actress, whom one Lord 
Asnrorp, under the assumed name of Merton, 
tricks into a false marriage, after having in vain 
assailed her virtue. On divers pretences, he pre- 
vails upon her to conceal their union. At last, 
growing tired of his toy, and ambition tempting 
him in another quarter, he avails himself of his 
fraud to treat the marriage with CLara as void 
for illegality, as in fact it was, and marries 
another, whose condition was more in ac- 
cordance with his own rank, but still maintaining 
the unfortunate Ciara, professing himself her 
husband, and keeping her in ignorance of his rank 
and recent union with another; his assumed 
name, by which alone she knows him, of course 
enabling him to support the deception. At last, 
however, the terrible fact comes to her knowledge. 
Ciara, with a noble spirit, spurns her betrayer, 


Hence it is that we do not profess | 


Keeping in view this | 


| and indignantly declines his proffers of an inde- 
| pendence, resolving to live thenceforth by her 
| own honest industry. Thus she struggles on, 
| obtaining a livelihood by painting; and some of 
| the most powerful and pathetic scenes of the 

story are found in the descriptions of her subse- 
| quent toils and difficulties, bravely endured in the 
consciousness of rectitude, and producing in her 
a peace of mind that is denied to her noble and 
wealthy betrayer. 

His punishment, with remorse and repentance, 
oceupy, with Crara’s struggles, the conclusion 
of the story, and they are drawn with a delicate 
and truthful pencil. Indeed, the character of 
Lord Asurorp is a portraiture of no ordinary 
merit, proving that in the author of this new 
novel we have an accession to the ranks of our 
novelists which promises much for future efforts, 
as experience shall impart aptitude in delineation. 
| Here is the faculty for conceiving the new and 
the true in character, and ability to develope it 
naturally; there is only wanting practice to 
| enable the writer to do so artistically, for, how- 
ever genius may flatter itself that it is all-suffi- 
cient, it may be assured that art is necessary to 
its perfect expression, and art is never attainable 
without much practice and long experience. We 
| esteem Clara Harrington much more for its pro- 
| mise than its performance, superior as is this 
| latter to the ordinary novels of the season. Take 


| a portrait or two: 
| 


LADY ASHFORD. 

Lady Ashford had the constitutional Scotch bashful- 
| ness, though, of course, she was too well bred to indulge 
it; and was not without a slight, but very slight, taint 
of Scotch formality and awkwardness. She had, per- 
| haps, less real feeling than Lord Ashford; but they 
knew nothing of each cther’s feelings in any way. They 
| had never descended together into the depths of any 
} emotion. They only lived on the surface of life, and 
| went on in a straight undeviating track. She was 
extremely cold in manner, and never expressed pain on 
| any subject. The greatest extent of manifestation she 

ever evinced was a momentary flush when Lord Ashford 
| said severe and bitter things, which he was apt to do 
to his less favoured associates. He was never in the 
| least degree unkind or harsh to her. She might have 
had one real feeling—a tenderness for her little girl, of 
five years old; but Lord Ashtord so constantly thwarted 
all her plans of education, so took all the control out of 
her hand, that she was obliged to shelter herself in as 
much indifference as she could muster. 
attempted to oppose him; and this tended to increase 
the natural coldness of her manner. 


MRS. DALTON. 


Mrs. Dalton, Lady Ashford’s sister, was remarkable 
| for an acute perception of the ludicrous. 

fectly unsparing of the feelings of any one whatever; 
| not to be daunted herself; possessed of humour almost 
| amounting to wit, and of a flow of talk, in a Scotch 
| accent, which she purposely heightened and so managed 
as to make her appear the more piquant and original. 
She alone was enough ‘¢o terrify any ordinary beginner 
in the art of conver ation, and most mercilessly did she 
run down any unlucky aspirant who happened to do or 
say a foolish thing. 
roués have been known to turn pale and falter if they 
chanced to feel her eye fixed on them. The result was, 
that between Lord Ashford’s moroseness and Mrs. 
Dalton’s satire, weak human nature was but ill at ease 
around that dinner-table and in that evening circle. 
| Perhaps there was something chilling, too, in the very 
| rooms themselves. Everything was in adrirable taste, 
| and perfectly correct and handsome; but how different 

was the effect of the whole to that of the little room 

where we first saw Clara! There was, indeed, no bad 
| taste in the more splendid rooms, but there was no grace. 


Daughter Deborah is a sort of semi-historical 
romance. the heroine being no less a personage 
than the daughter of the poet Mutton, who is 
wooed by one Anranam CrarKe. The diffi- 
culties in the course of true love, which are 
essential to the conventional novel, arise from the 
assumption of A. CLArKr’s name and dress by a 


She never | 


She was per- | 


The most audacious and impudent | 


we cannot subscribe to the wholesale condemna- 
tion with which the romance has been visited 
by a contemporary. There is little for positive 
praise in Daughter Deborah, but certainly it is not 
worse than the majority of romances that weekly 
issue from the press, for the supply of the indis- 
criminate devourers of the circulating library. 

Very nearly the same remarks are applicable 
to The Death Flag. It is an improbable story, 
the scene of which is laid in a distant part of 
Ireland, at the time of the Pretender, and the 
lawlessness of the country, and the occasion, 
affords a field, which Miss Crumre has well culti- 
vated, for a fearful crop of crimes, which she 
describes with a zest that might have been more 
agreeably expended upon the quieter scenes. It 
must be admitted, however, in excuse for this, 
that the authoress is more at home among the 
wild peasantry of Ireland than in the Court of 
France, and that, therefore, she is much more 
truthful in her sketchings of the one than of the 
other. Her imagination wants delicacy, as her 
pen lacks refinement. Her conceptions are rude, 
and her descriptions coarse; but a certain redeem- 
ing vigour is apparent in both. 

Mr. Kineston’s Pirate of the Mediterranean is a 
romance of the Cooper school, modelled after the 
nautical novels of the American. The writer is 
personally acquainted with the localities and 
manner of life, and this imparts to his descrip- 
tions an aspect of reality, and makes his fiction 
almost a book of travels. There is a sailor-like 
carelessness in the composition, and a dashing, 
off-hand manner, that are rather agreeable than 
otherwise; of which strict criticism would com- 
plain, but which the reader will readily pardon. 
The plot is extremely inartificial, and the inci- 
dents are neither very probable nor very well put 
together, but they are told with so much spirit 
that the reader who opens the book anywhere 
will be tempted to read on, and few would lay it 
down unfinished. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Hours and Deys. By Tuomas Bursrpce. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 





| Tuis is an experimental book, its main object 
| being to bring the poet into a closer communion 
| with the public. To ensure this object, its price 
is fixed considerably below the usual price of 
| poetical works, and a large sale must be effected 
| to cover the expense of publication. That the 
| object of the author will be fully accomplished 
| by this adaptation of money power we seriously 
| doubt. ‘The attempt, however, involves a subject 
| of grave importance; it opens up afresh the ques- 
tion, how far the poet is a necessary agent of 
civilization? Among publishers, actual expe- 
rience has taught them that reductions in the 
prices of poetical works have little or no effect on 
an increase of sale. There is, then, in the public 
mind, a disposition to treat poetry as an isolation; 
to regard it as a power less vital than vivid; as an 
abstraction having little kindred with the serious 
| duties of life. We regret, but are not surprised 
| 


at, this unfortunate blunder. It is a common 
result, arising from the gigantic development of 
science. Many poets have arisen, angel-tongued, 
to tell how the Beautiful is an abiding portion of 
Gop’s universe, and man’s destiny; and they 
have died, while the material world perceived no 
evidence of a practical result. “Oh, ye of little 
faith,” know ye not that the oak which forms the 
ships that carry the signs of your commerce and 
your civilization, was once hidden in the pro- 
fundity of the earth, and ye perceived it not? Of 
all the living thoughts the poets have uttered, 
who can unfathom now, or who shall make known 
centuries hence, how many of them are repro- 





| ducing valour and virtue in the heart of humanity? 


The practical good of poetry is unrecognised, 
mainly because its influence is silent and profound. 

Science is more public and positive. Its power, 
even while it works under the dark waters of the 
English Channel, multiplies itself to men’s phy- 





vagabond who does all sorts of evil deeds that are 
fathered upon AbraHaM, for whom the poet, on | 
| that account, entertains a just aversion, and | 
| forbids his addresses. With the usual licence of | 
| romance, many other strange personages and | 
unlikely incidents are introduced, out of which | 
| the author has woven, with some ability, a suc- | 
' cession of scenes that produce, upon the whole, a 
readable romance, neither better nor worse than 
| those usually supplied by the circulating library. 
The dedication of it to the Gentlemen of the | 
| Press, because they praised the author’s former | 
| work, is certainly in exceedingly bad taste; but 


sical senses, and they behold the mysterious 
“writing on the wall,” Wart’s mind has ampli- 
fied itself into countless material parts, and 
nations behold it bringing the green valleys of 
England and the snowy steppes of Russia almost 
into neighbouring proximity. Science builds its 
“Crystal Palace” on the earth, and men ad- 
miringly behold it; while poetry, it is erroneously 
believed, builds its castle only in the air, and men 
behold it not. What wonder that the claims of 
science should be more acknowledged than the 
claims of poetry? 
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The absence of the tangible usefulness of poetry 
has led to great misconception and error. The 
far-seeing genius of PascaL was not sufficiently 
keen to perceive the aim and end of poetry. He 
boldly questioned its utility, which was replied to 
by the bitter sneer of Voirarre: “What right has 
he to speak of what he does not understand?” It 
is time to do away with such blundering jealousies. 
To make poetry more thoroughly useful, men of 
science must not treat it contemptuously, neither 
must the poet be so entirely abstracted as to look 
indifferently on the knowledge that enhances and 
increases physical comforts. 

Before Mr. BursipcE can hope to see the poet 
in the popular position to which he is really 
entitled, men must cease to look upon him as an 
idealism. He is not an idealism since his mission 
is less ideal than human. Cheap poetical works 
works may be a means of bringing about the 
desired change, but the chief mean lies in the 
poet adapting himself to the requirements of the 
age. He must possess the power to lead even 
while he seems to follow. Hoon’s Song of the 
Shirt, with its fearful sense of human wrong, and 
human suffering, was as much needed as the 
Steam Engine, or the Electric Telegraph. Such 
an immortal outburst of poetry, no one dare call 
useless, and, more than VoLrarre’s sneer, it 
denounces the falsehood of Pascat. 

Some of our suggestions may be useful to 
Mr. BursipGe. Although he writes cleverly and 
well, with a reverent fervour, and a strong moral 
purpose, he is deficient in that social clement 
which makes Cuartes Mackay so well-known 
and read in factories and workshops, and which 
is indispensable in a work that aims to multiply 
itself among the toiling millions of earth. Only 
let it be understood that the poet is not an ab- 
stracted fragment of mortality; let it be shown 
that he is one of Gop’s missionaries, fighting with 
a holy zeal in the cause of the oppressed; that 
his musical words are the utterances of progress, 
and an echo of the universal tongue, and we 
should have no cause to complain that he is over- 
looked and unread. In order to show Mr. Bur- 
BIDGE's high opinion of the poet, and to exhibit 
his own poetic power, which is considerable, we 
extract one sonnet out of many. 


As Stars in an eternal order play, 

So the great band of Poets, if they own 

Their natural law, shall circle, each alone, 

Yet all combined in orbital array ; 

So small and great, each taking his own way, 
Each making melody in his natural tone, 

Shall keep Heaven singing from its central throne 
Down to the farthest bounds of night or day. 
Then should no region of the world of Mind 
Want light or music, while from fire to fire 

The ranging hearts of men should pass, and find 
A prophet still for every true desire— 

Now this, now that, and of the genuine quire 
Of Poets none in honour fall behind. 





THE NEW POET. 
THe following is another specimen of the 
powers of our New Poet, ALEXANDER SMITH: 
THE GARDEN AND THE CHILD. 


My head is grey, my blood is young, 
ted leaping in my veins. 

The Spring doth stir my spirit yet 
To seck the cloister’d violet, 

The primrose in the lancs. 

In heart I am a very boy, 

Haunting the woods, the water-falls, 
The ivies on grey castle walls, 
Weeping in silent joy, 

When the broad sun goes down the west, 
Or trembling o'er a sparrow’s nest. 





The world might laugh were I to tell 
What most my old age cheers ; 
Memries of stars and crescent moons, 
Of nutting strolls through Autumn noons, 
Rainbows ’mong April's tears. 

But chief to live that hour again, 

When first I stood on sea-beach old, 
First heard the voice, first saw out-roll'd 
‘The glory of the main. 

Many rich draughts hath Memory, 

The Soul's cup-bearer, brought to me. 


I saw a Garden in my strolls, 

A lovely place, I ween, 

Wish rows of vermeil blossom'd trees, 
With flowers, with slum’brous haunts of bees, 
With summer house of green. 

A peacock perch’d upon a dial, 

In the Sun’s face he did unclose 

His train superb with eyes and glows, 
To dare the Sun to trial. 

A Child sat in a shady place, 

‘A shower of ringlets round her face. 


She sat on shaven plot of grass, 

With earnest face. and weaving 
‘Lilies white and freaked pansies, 

Into most delicious fancies. 

Then, on a sudden leaving 

Her floral wreath, she would upspring 
With silver shouts and ardent eyes 





To chase the yellow buttertlies, 
Making the garden ring ; 

Then gravely paced the scented walk, 
Soothing her doll with childish talk. 


And being, as I said before, 

An old man who could find 

A boundless joy beneath the skies 

And in the light of human eyes, 

And in the blowing wind. 

There daily I my footsteps turn’d, 
Through the green Spring, till Autumn’s peaches 
Were drooping full-juiced in my reaches. 
Each day my cld heart yearn'd 

To look upon that child so fair, 

That infant in her golden bair. 


In this green lovely world of ours 
I have had many pets; 

Two are still leaping in the sun, 
Three are married, that dearest One 
Is ’neath the violets. 

I linger'd till my heart grew wild, 
To fold her in my warm caresses, 
Clasp her showers of golden tresses, 
O Dreamy eyed Child! 

0 Child of Beauty, still thou art 

A sunlight in this lonely heart. 


When Autumn eves grew chill and rainy, 
England left | for the Ganges. 

I couch’d ‘mong groves of cedar trees, 
Cool lakes and slumb’rous palaces, 
Cross'd the snows of mountain ranges, 
Watch’d the set of old Orion, 

Saw wild flocks and wild-eyed shepherds, 
Princes charioted by leopards, 

In the desert met the lion, 

The mad sun above us glaring— 

Child, for thee I still was caring! 


Home return'd from realms barbaric, 
By the shores of Loch Lubnaig. 

A dear Friend and I were walking, 
(’Twas the Sabbath.) We were talking 
Of dreams and feelings vague. 

We paused by a place of graves, 
Scarcely a word was ’twixt us given ; 
Silent the earth, silent the heaven, 
No murmur of the waves, 

The awed Loch lay black and still, 
In the black shadow of the hill. 


We loos‘d the gate and wander'd in, 

When the sun eternal 

Was sudden blanched with amethyst, 

As if a thick and purple mist 

Dusk’d his brows supernal. 

And, like a God in mortal throes, 

City, hill, and sea he dips 

In the death hues of eclipse. | 

Mightier his anguish grows, | 

Till he hung black with ring intcnse, | 
| 





The wreck of his magnificence. 


Above the Earth’s cold face he hung, 
With a pale ring of glory, 

Like that which cunning limners paint 
Around the forehead of a saint, 

Or brow of martyr hoary. | 
And sitting there, I could tut choose 
That blind and stricken sun aboon 
Stars glim'ring through the gl 

*Mid the thick falling dews, 

To tell, with features pale and wild, 
About that Garden and that Child. 





iastly noon, 


When moons had waxed and waned, I stood 
Before the garden gate, 

The Peacock’s dial was overthrown, 

The walks with moss were overgrown, 
Her bower was desolate. 

Staring in utter misery, 

Upon that sad and silent place, 

A woman came with mournful face, 
And thus she said to me: 

«Those trees, as they were human souls, 
All wither’d at the death-bell knolls.” 


{ turn’d and ask’d her of the Child: 
“She is gone hence,” quoth she, 
“To be with Christ in Paradise. 

O, Sir, I still’d her infant cries, 

1 nursed her on my knee. 

Though I was ever by her side, 
Watching life fading on her cheek, 
She saw me not, nor did she speak, 
Till just before she died ; 

dn the wild heart of that eclipse, 
‘These words came through her wasted lips: 


*Cold the death dews on my brow, 
Blight and cold as polar morn, 
Cold is Death, O colder now, | 
On my heart thy scorn, 
Lieth iike snow, 


found thy words and looks and smilies 
Memory lingereth, as heaves 
The ocean with most loving wilcs, 

On calm mooned eves, 

tound incense isles. 


That night the sky was heap‘d with clouds; 
Through one blue guif profound, 
Begirt with many a cloudy crag, 
The mcon came rushing like a stag, 
And one star like a hound. 

Verily the chase I eyed, 

Verily I saw the dawn’s 

Feet sheening o’er the dewy lawns — 
O God that I had died! 

My heart's red tendrils all were torn, 
And bleeding on that summer morn. 





The Hecuba of Euripides, chiefly from the Text of 
Porson. By Grorce R. WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dublin: Machen. 

Vast has been the labour and the erudition bestowed 

upon this volume by Mr. WHEELER. Adopting the 

text of Porson, he has given all the various readings of 
that marvellous scholar, but introducing also the sug- 
gestions of other commentators, and some original views 
of his own. Every authoritative edition of the play has 
been carefu!ly collated; a series of rules and observa- 
tions upon the Greek metres in general has been intro- 
duced, and the choruses are analysed both on the 

method of HERMANN, and that of older scholars. A 

series of questions on metres, and an English as well as 

a Greek index, make it the most complete edition of 

the drama which our literature possesses. 





The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon GaAuttier. 
London: Orr and Co. 
WE reviewed this work some two or three years ago. 
This is a new edition of it. It is too well known to 
need a second notice. Sutlice to say, that it loses none 
of its interest with time. The humour is as fresh as 
ever; still we break into a broad grin over the illus- 
trations of ALFRED CrowQulILu. The imitations of the 
modern poets are second only to those in the immortal 
Reje cted Addresses. 


A NuMBER of little volumes of Poetry have been sent 
for review, upon which, with all desire to deal kindly 
with the authors, we cannot, in justice to our readers, 
expend more than a few words, and these not of ap- 
proval. In truth, they ought never to have been put 


| into print or challenged criticism. 


The Glass-berg, is a poem in praise of the Crystal 
Palace. A single specimen will render needless any 


| expression of an opinion: 


I think man’s sinews are almost sublime, 
When a great work so quickly they fulfil ; 
There in the vasty halls, we see how Time 
Has been brought under to the English will. 
England and Australia, by H. E. Hirt, is of the 
same prosaic construction—it is the dullest prose turned 
into metre, without the slightest spark of poetry, either 
of thought or expression, to enliven it. Mr. Hinn 
modestly says in his preface, that “he is not aware of 
borrowing from any other poet, but, if any, it must be 
from Byron.” He needs not trouble himself; his 
verses are innocent even of borrowed poetry. If our 
readers desire proof of the justice of these remarks, 
ecce signum! Our poet thus describes the difficulties 
of a settler: 
The few heads of their stock they may have left, 
To all the pittance saved them by the State ; 
And who will say that they are not bereft, 
3y the Home Ministry, who did create 
These laws, without an acre or a cleft 
Whereon to lay their head, still left to fate, 
Cr rather Providence, may sicken—die ; 
But there is One that marks it with his eye. 
And thus it runs through some 150 pages! 


The British Shepherd, and other Poems by R. J. 


| Tempe, Assistant Minister of St. Barnabas, London, 


is another of those essays in rhyme which ought to have 
been written in prose. It is very strange that writers 
will not discover how much time and trouble they waste 
in puttting into verse what they can say so much better 
in plain prose. So it ishere. Mr. Temp.e has spoiled 
what would have been a capital sermon, by a laborious 


| effort to present it in the least attractive form. 


A brochure, entitled The Battles of the Frogs and 
Mice, has a dash of poetry in it, but the satire wants 


| point, and the poem itself is too short to constitute a 


| book. ‘The illustrations, also, are below mediocrity. 


When the sun is in the west, } 
The golden-hearted marigold 

Shuts its eyes.— Upon my breast 
My white hands | fold, | 
And go to rest.’ 


“My heart is in the grave with her, 

The family went abroad; 

Last Autumn you might see the fruits 
Neglected, rot round the tree roots ; 

This Spring no leaves they show’d. 

I sometimes fear my brain is cross’t : 
Around this place, the churchyard yondcr, 
By day, by night, I silent wander, 

As woful as a ghost— 

God take me to his gracious keeping, | 
Bué this old man is wildly weeping!” 





RELIGION. 
The Church of Christ, in its Idea, Attributes, and 
Ministry. By Epwarp Artuur Lirron, M.A., 


of Stockton Heath, Cheshire. London: Longman 
and Co. 


Tus ponderous volume, which upon its title-page pro- 
fesses to be written “ with a particular reference to the 
Controversy on the Subject between Romanists and 
Protestants,” because of its controversial character 
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can have no other than a descriptive notice in these | 


columns. We find it to be impossible to express the 
slightest approval or disapproval of any book of this 
class, without bringing down upon us a host of angry 
correspondents, who charge us with a design of advanc- 


ing some doctrines to which the writers are opposed. No | 


matter what the subject, there is the same storm of 


remonstrance, although in fact it is a rule with us to | 


take no account of doctrine in a book, but to confine 
ourselyes strictly to that which is our sole critical duty, 
a statement of the subject of the book, and an opinion 
upon its merits as a composition. 

Observing the same necessary rule, we have only to 
say of Mr. Lrrroy’s volume of 700 pages, that it is a 
review of the fundamental differences between Romanism 
and Protestantism, ‘‘as opposite systems of dogmatic 
theology.” “The chief aim of the writer,” he says in 
his preface, “has been to bring out fully to view the 
ultimate doctrinal principles which lie at the root of 
each doctrine respective:y, and to point out how these 
principles naturally give rise to the visible results with 
which the world is familiar.” “An unusually large 
space,” he adds, “is devoted to purely doctrinal dis- 
cussions.” To this he was induced by an error, into 
which he considers that Protestants fall, of laying too 
much stress upon the external, to the overlooking of 
the internal, points of difference. The ground taken is, 
he says, “that of evangelical Protestantism, the Pro- 


testantism of Luter, CALVIN, and our own Reformers, | 


as distinguished from the political, eclectic, and 
rationalistic systems which at different times have taken 
its place.” 

He divides his treatise into three books, The first 
is on the Idea of a Church; the second on the Notes 
and Attributes of the Church; the third on the Chris- 
tian Ministry. 


differ, and then adduces his arguments in favour of the 
differences recognised by the Protestants. 


of the Church.” In the third book he discourses of the 
origin and perpetuation of the ministerial function, and 
of the Powers of the Clergy. His arguments are closely 
reasoned and clearly advanced, and his style has much 
elegant simplicity. It has, moreover, the rare merit of 
being entirely free from the proverbial bitterness of con- 
troversy. He deals fairly with his antagonists, and 
respectfully, He does not dogmatise,—he argues. 
He does not assume that he is right, but endeavours to 
prove that he has the weight of reason on his side. 








The Popes; an Historical Summary ; comprising a 
period of 1784 years, from Linus to Pius IX., 


ge. ge. By G. A. F. Wirks, M.D. London: | 
Rivingtons. 


Tuts work contains a valuable historical summary of 
the various events in the Popedom, and a brief notice | 
of each successive Pope: of the biography of the present | 
Pontiff an interesting and succinct account is given 
This historical summary is divided by Dr. WiLks into | 
nine great periods, omitting St. Perer, who never was | 
at any time Bishop of Rome, and who, it appears most | 
probable, never was even at Rome: he begins with 
Linvs, in the year A.D. 67; and the first period ends 
with the Pontificate of Me-cutapes in 314. The 
second period begins with SyLvEsTER, and ends with | 
Grecory I. This latter Pontiff is worthy of notice, | 
from having sent AvGusTiNE to Britain to spread 
Christianity here. The third and fourth periods extend | 
from the election of Savinranus to the death of 
GreGory Vil., which occured in 1085. The sixth 
period extends from fhe death of Boxirace VIL, in 
1313, to the close of the Council of Constance in 


mation. The rise of the Jesuits occupies attention ir 
the history of the eighth; and the ninth closes with | 
an interesting account of the principal events in and of | 
the career and rise of Prus IX. At the present period 
such a work is not only of deep interest, but of great 
value; and in its compilation Dr. WrLKs appears to | 
have bestowed great care and exercised considerable | 
research, Some of the information it conveys will be 
new to most of our readers, even of those whose atten- 
tion is particularly devoted to historical studies. It 
is of course rather as a book of reference, than as one 
for ordinary perusal, that this will be found useful; and 
in this respect it is one which is of real importance. | 
alike for its accuracy and the research it displays. 





The Harmony of the Gospels Displayed, in a Series of 
Questions and Answers, selected from the Works of 
the best Authors. Edited by a Clergyman of the | 
Church of England. In 2 vols. London: Hope | 
and Co. 

TneE design of this work is to induce at once a study 

of the Scriptures, and an acquaintance with their | 





In each the author points out the parti- | 
; : ; ; 
culars in which Romanism and Protestantism agree and 


The second | 
book he divides into two parts, which he terms, “the | 
Notes of a Church” and “ the Attributes or Predicates | 


| come to hand are, A Word to the Wise, by Mr. P. 


| execute the work,” instead of who. 


| our readers, for sure we are, that there is not one of 
1417. The seventh period embraces that of the Refur- | them who does not often commit some of the errors here 


| to children. 


| Earliest Age. 


| any novelty in it. 


meaning. The questions usually relate to texts which are | 
| not given but only referred to, and the reader is required 
| to search the sacred volume for the words, and then 
follows an explanation of those words. The design is 
| ingenious, and much Jabour must have been bestowed 
upon its execution. Only experiment will prove its 
| fitness for the purpose of religious teaching. 








Practical Sermons. By G. WitttAM BraMELpD, M.A. 
Curate of Mansfield. London: Hope and Co. 
TueEsE discourses are truly what they are termed in the | 
title-page—practical. They do not attempt to sound the 
depths of abstruse and difficult questions in Theology: | 
the topics of what they treat, are such as address them- | 
selves to the hearts and interests of the humblest | 
| christians. They were written for the miscellaneous 
congregation of a parish church in a country town, and 
carefully adapted for their audience. Thirty-four of 
these sensible sermons are collected in this little volume, 
and all are remarkable for a certain homely eloquence, 
more effective, if less attractive, than the loftier flights 
of oratory. Mr. BraMELD does not command belief, he 

persuades and convinces. 








A Concordance to the Liturgy. By the Rev. J. GREEN, 
B.D. London: Hope and Co, 

| Everysopy knows the uses of a Concordance to the 
sible. If but a word in a passage is remembered, by 
reference to that word, the passage may be found. This 
is the plan upon which Mr. GREEN has constructed a 
Concordance to the Liturgy. Its uses are obvious. It 
| carries its own recommendation. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 





A Dictionary of Difficulties. By P. F. MeRLeT. 
Third edition, Taylor and Walton. 
| TE design of this volume is to explain the difficulties 
lof the French Language, chiefly those which the 
| student meets with in its grammar, in the synonyms, 
in versification, and in etymology. The volume is made 
| still more useful by a collection of mercantile expressions, 
| phrases and letters, and some instruction in the elements 
of composition, exemplified by notes, letters and essays, 
designed to be amplified by the learner. 








Little Fanny's Journal. By the late M. T. TyTLer. 
Edinburgh: Kennedy. 

A pretty little story, full of interest and instruction, 

| told in the familiar way that children love. It is also 

lavishly adorned with pictures. 








Amonc the lesser works in this department, which have 


GwyNNE, who imparts some useful hints on the cur- 
rent improprieties of expression in Writing and Speaking. | 
such as the best informed are inthe unconscious habit | 
of falling jute. For instance “spoonsful,” instead | 
of “spoonfulls,”—* disagreeable effluvia,” instead of | 
“effuvium. “Let you and J try to move it,” instead | 
of me, which is the proper phrase; “ Who is this for?” 
instead of whom. “The man whom they intend shall | 
“ These kind of | 
entertainments,” instead of this. “ He laid on a sofa,” | 

instead of he lay. “I expected to have called on him 

last night,” instead of “ to call,” &e. &e. We heartily 
| commend these few pages to the perusal of every one of 





pointed out, but which, once explained to them, they 
will not be likely to fall into again. ——Lady VERNEY has 
sent us some Hints on Arithmetic, designed to inform a 
young governess how best to teach this difficult science 
i The plans proposed are ingenious, and we 
think would be found successful. Little Things, is the 
title of a little book, on the little virtues and vices 
which go so far to make up the sum of human hap- 
piness or misery. It is written in the kindliest Christian 
spirit. The Rev. J. CRAmpron has forwarded a smail 
treatise on Recent Discoveries on Descriptive Astronomy, 
which looks very much as if it had been reprinted from 
a newspaper. “A Father” (name unknown) has pro- | 
duced a plan for teaching Reading to Children of the 
We confess ourselves unable to discover 
Dramatic Fairy Tales, by a Lady, 
are two tales, arranged in dramatic form in blank verse, 
for the use of children, who, we suspect, would be much 
more amused by them if they had been told in plain 














prose. Children cannot rise to the height of the heroic 
| metre. They like the jingle of rhyme, but blank verse 


| is repulsive to them. 





| ing estimate of King Arthur. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Novels and Romances of Sir E, Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. London; Chapman and Hall. 


Wuatever else has been denied to BuLwer, no 


| one has dared to deny his industry and his versa- 


tility. He has now been twenty-five years before 
the public, and during that time, he has poured 
out volumes, in all styles, and manners, and on all 
subjects, with a profusion which might have 
seemed reckless, had it not been for the merit 
of all he has done. What phase of authorship 
has he not filled? He has been a novelist, 
a critic, a dramatist, a poet, a historian, a meta- 


| physical speculator, a politician—not to speak of 


his editorship of magazines, his doings in Par- 
liament, and his contributions to the natural 
history of the Cold Water Cure. To match him 
as an author in this respect, we have absolutely 
to go back to the days of Gorrue, or rather of 
Vo.trarre. And yet we opine that this boundless 
fertility and versatility have been rather pernicious 
than useful to his reputation; they have cast an 
air of shallow adventure, and tentative ex- 
periment, around him, which is, to some extent, at 
least unjust. Yet had he concentrated his powers 


| more, and taken some one great citadel by storm. 
| instead of investing a hundred at once, he had 


probably been reputed a greater general. He and 
Lord BrouGuam have both acquired, in different 
measures, the reputation of brilliant charlatans, 
partly from their not obeying the maxim “Let 
well alone,” and from not remembering that, while 
PRorTEvs was a god, they are but mortal men. 
Were we to pretend that we had read all 
BuL_wenr’s works, it were untrue, and were a lie, 
moreover, which nobody would believe, for we are 
persuaded that not the hardiest bookworm in the 
empire, not Butwer’s bitterest foe nor his 
warmest friend, has accomplished the task. 


| Indeed, as some years elapsed ere Jounson read 


his own Lasselas, so we have some suspicion that 


| Butwer has not yet read some of his own works, 


though he has written them all; we can only 
speak according to our knowledge, and comment 
on the text set before us. 

Of his poetical pretensions, for instanee, we 
can say little since we have read neither his 
New Timon, nor King Arthur, nor his Siamese 
Twins, nor even his beautiful Fragment on 
MILTON, save in extracts. We quote from a 
friend whose opinion we greatly value, the follow- 
“ Tntellectually 
speaking, it is worse than a fault, it is a mistake, 
the author is an orator, and has tried to be a poet. 
Dickens’s Joun the carrier, was perpetually on 
the verge of a joke, but never made one. 
Buiwer’s relation to poetry is of the same pro- 
voking kind. The lips twitch, the face glows, the 
eyes light, but the joke is not there. An exquisite 
savor faire has led him within sight of the 
intuitions of poetic instinct. Laborious cal- 
culation has almost stood for sight, but his maps 
and charts are not the earth and the heavens. 
Glorious as some of his novels are, a careful eye 
can detect this idiosyncrasy, in Arthur it stands 
naked. His vision is not a dream, but a night- 
mare. You have Parnassus before you, but the 
light which never was on sea or shore is awanting. 
The whole work reminds you of a lunar landscape, 
rocks and caves to spare, but no atmosphere. It is 
fairyland travelled by dark. How you sigh even 
for the chaos, the discordia semina of genius, while 
toiling through the impotent waste of this sterile 
maturity.” ‘Thus far the author of “the Roman.” 

But we must now proceed to qualify his elo- 
quent remarks, not about Aing Arthur, but in 
reference to BuLwer’s novels, and to his general 
character. Bu iwer, then, we grant, is neither a 
SHAKSPERE nor aScotr. He owes infinitely less 
to nature than the one, nor has he ever reached 
the simple power, fire, dignity, and healthiness of 
the other, who, we think, in these qualities re- 
sembled Homer more nearly than any man that 
ever lived. But without quarrelling about the 
definition of genius or poetry, which would lead 
us astray, into a wide waste of irrelevant discus- 
sion, we attribute to Burwer the following 
remarkable qualities, which we think, in their 
combination at least, constitute him a man of 
high genius. He has, then, first, the impersonal 
faculty in a great measure; secondly, he on the 
whole is origifial; thirdly, he has remarkable 
width if not depth; fourthly, he has distinguished 
dramatic power; fifthly, with all his levity, flip- 
pancy, and overdone brilliance, he is equal to all 


| the great crises of his narrative; and, sixthly, his 


works show a principle of genial, fructifying 
health and strength—gathering growth. We 
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: ~ : oe “ge 
waive allusion to his admitted qualities of wit, | 


variety, immeasurable invention and fancy, to 
his terse and sparkling style, or to that mere 


quantity of production which can never fully in | 


any case discriminate the field of tares from that | 
| spirit, and language, and soul of so many times, 


of wheat. 

Now, first, we assert that he is to a remarkable 
degree impersonal. He is very little of an egotist, 
except, perhaps, in Pelham and The Disowned, 
where he was as yet trifling with his pen, and 
looking over it ever and anon at his own face in 
the mirror of his self conceit. But in his after 
and better fictions, he rises into a higher region, 
and shoots his soul into a hundred varied and 
manly characters, high and low, good and wicked, 
fictitious and historical. 
(who though a monster is not the mere distorted 
shadow of the author), Rienzi, Walter Montreal, 
the Gamester, in Night and Morning, and 
numberless besides. Bold individual 


Witness Kugene Aram | 


SHAKSPERE, it has been said, was the greatest of 
men, because he was the widest of sympathizers. 
If this be true, the man who, like Butwer, has | 
traversed such vast and varied regions, found or 
made so many characters, and entered into the 


must, whether we call him a poet or not, be a 
great man. 

Without dwelling on his dramatic quality, 
which indeed is only a form of his impersonal 
power and catholic breadth, we notice that he is 
equal to all the great crises in histories. We 
grant him too uniformly lively and brilliant in 
his style. So brilliant is he, that you cry ont for 
a platitude as for a pearl; you would dig for 
dullness as for hid treasure; you would pause and 


| hang transported over a single, plain, sober sen- 


crea- | 


tions. all these are, and not projections of the | 


writer’s own image. 
different writer from Byron, who had but one 
character—himself—in varied and affected pos- 


They stamp him a very | 


tures, and whose very women were in general female | 


masques of his own dear features. Even GorrHe 


is accused by Worpsworrtu of reproducing his | 


own image in Protean shapes, and of being under 
the semblance of absolute and colourless catho- 
licity, really an egotistical writer, and is on this 
account placed far beneath SuaksperReE, who is 
everybody besides and except himself. On the 
other hand, Burwer approaches toward the 
Shakspearian type, although there is this differ- 
ence—SHAKSPERE passes from soul to soul with 


| “ oratory ” 
| instinct 


the quickness and ease of thought; it seems to | 


cost Butwer a degree of effort, and like the 
magician in the 
agony out of his own idiosyncrasy ere he is born 
in glory and in joy into that of others. Still the 
power zs magical, and perhaps itself enough to 
prove him a man of genius. 

Secondly. He is, on the whole, an original 
writer. He thinks for himself, and speaks in his 
own language. Like most writers, indeed, he 
began with imitating the models he found 


2astern tale, he has to die in | 


in vogue at the time, or those his early taste | 


recommended. Hence his early novels are 
a compound of the fashionable, the Godwin, 
and the Waverley tale. But he soon left these 
trammels broken behind him, and soared into 
his own ideal of fiction, the originality of which, 
we think, lies in the extreme breadth of the pur- 
pose he proposes the novel and romance to fulfil. 
He means it to be a mirror, not ot low or of high 
life exclusively, not of the common or the ideal 
alone, not of the past or the present, or the 
future exclusively, but that it shall be a wide and 
catholic mirror of each and all. Gopwuy wrote 
for philosophers; the authors of the Fashionable 
novels for the upper classes. Dickens writes for 
the British, and especially the Londoners; even 
Scort, neither goes back to the classical periods 
nor keeps up with the spirit of this age, far less 
plunges into the mysterious future; but Bunwer 
has written for the world and of the world, in the 
broadest sense of the terms; has painted all kinds 
of life; has mated with the men and manners of 
all ages; has reproduced as no one else has done, 





tence. But in the first place, this is a compli- 
ment as well as a charge; few minds are so Cali- 
fornian in their wealth. Secondly, were the 
charge pressed, BuLwer might reply as a student 
is said once to have done, “ Your papers are all 
equally excellent.” “Then,” replied he, “Ill 
take care that in my next some parts shall be 
divine.” And our author is careful, sometimes, 
to answer thus in this matter. He chooses grea 
and splendid topics, he binds himself up to treat 
them as they deserve, and he gains his object. 
Many instances, in proof, will oceur to our 
readers’ minds. Take the whole of the closing 
chapters in The Last Days of Pompeii, the Hell 
scene in Night and Morning, the end of LHarold, 
and twenty different places in Rienzi. The term 
will not measure these, they are 
with the power of genius; their 
words are the rushing wings of an empyrean 
tempest. We are not certain if Scorr himself | 
has ever surpassed or equalled the death of 
Watter Monrreat, or the picture of Vesuvius 
drunk with devouring fire, and staggering in his 
terrible vomit. 

We appeal, lastly, in our present argument, to 
the growth visible in BuLtwer’s genius. Growth, 
need we say, is of great importance to genius. 
Nay, we say more. PrupHONE opines that Gop 
is progress. This is false, for Gop began with 
his most stupendous work, the summoning of 
Being into existence, but we will almost aver that 
Genius is Growth, and define a man of genius to 
be a man of limitless growth, with a soul smitten 
with a passion for, and open to, every influence 
promoting growth; growing always, like a tree, 
by night, by day, in calm and storm, through 
difficulty, despair—nay, even on the chill death- 
bed, the son of genius will grow! It is this which 
proves his greatness and relation to the Infinite. 


| The man of talent grows toa certain point, and 


| crow, and will never cease,” 


stops; Genius knows no points and no stops. 
Even eagles’ wings have their severe limit in the 
far ether, but angels’ wings have none. Some 
one beautifully speaks of Nature as saying, in 
answer to all doubts and difficulties, “I grow, I 
grow.” So there hums through the being of a 
man of genius, the low everlasting melody, * I too 
This growth is often 


| not seen, the night of calamity covers it up, or it 


the Roman times; has daguerreotyped the features | 


of our own bustling age; and has invaded with 
bold foot, the shadowy regions of speculation 
which merge into the invisible world. Hence his 
works are such favourites with foreigners, from 
their cosmopolitan character. We are not, indeed, 


prepared to say that he has thoroughly filled up | 


the broad and bold outline of his purpose. 


Had | 


he done so, he had been the greatest novelist the | 


world ever saw. But his success has been won- 
derful, and enough to class him with the most 
extraordinary writers of this age. He has, 


| and holy. 


is buried in the very foliage which its own vigour 
produces; or, like “certain plants which grow in 
search of light downwards,” it may seem to retro- 
gade, but, even as fairies were fabled to hear the 
flowers growing at midnight, there are ears of 
fairy fineness, which never cease to be aware of 


| the musical growth of true poet souls, springing 


up like flowers to everlasting life—arising in 
harmony and in incense towards the throne of 
Gop! 

Yes! toward the throne of Gop! for this growth 
is not only poetical and harmonious, but heavenly 
There can be no real growth which is 


not. The man who grows, grows not only in 


| genius, but in wisdom, and wisdom is, from and 


although with effort and consciousness, lifted | 
| whole—grows in Gop —and must, therefore, grow 


himself high and far above this “ignorant pre- 
sent time” and caught on his wings the wide 
light of the universe. Thus, although his depth 
were denied, his width must be admitted. Nay, 


we are ready to maintain that great width is | 


equivalent to great depth. What signifies, if the 
quantity of water be the same, whether it is 


spread over a hundred leagues or condensed into | 


one? 


So, if there be the same amount of mind, | 


of what consequence whether diffused over a | 


hundred intellectual regions, or gathered together 
In one or two profound pits. Just as height and 


depth are only relative terms so often with depth | 
and width. You may call the sky indifferently, | 


either lofty or profound. So the very wide man 


is deep in one direction, and the very deep is wide | 


in another. 


b 








to. above. The man who grows, grows as a 
to Gop. Men of talent and of mere morality, 
stand, and ever will stand, on the outside of 
things; but men of genius, and men of piety, 
become “ partakers of the Divine Nature,” and do 
not merely discern the fiery fences and outward 
semblances of the Infinite, but they see, and swim, 
and grow, in that holy and boundless element 
itself. 

We are glad to believe that Bunwer’s growth 
has been of this total and vital sort. At first, 
cleverness and sentimentalism—the one scarcely 
attaining to wit, and the other hardly amounting 
to genius, were the staple of his works. To these 
succeeded a sort of melodramatic earnestness, of 
which Engene Aram was a specimen. Then, in 
Zanoni, you find the strong spirit beating in 





| tary friendship. 


terrible sincerity and blindness against the bars 
of its cage. Next, in Ernest Maltravers, Alice, 
and The New Timon, we find a resumption of his 
first flippant manner, which fails, however, to 
disguise the iron which has entered into his soul, 
and proves that he never could have reached the 
exquisite double-entendre, between seriousness and 
scofiing, between the true and the false, between 
the ideal and the which has given an 
equivocal repute to the Don Juan of Byron and 
the later works of Gorrnr. This was not his 
element; and, after a few vain strugglings to sup- 
port himself in it, he spurned, left, and rose to a 
better—the sphere of the “Caxtons. Here he is, 
almost, if not altogether a Christian. All his 
powers remain, but they now work and move in 
a mellower atmosphere. All his acquirements 
are with him still, but they seem now consecrated 
to a sublimer service. Every sentence beats 
audibly with feeling, as if a “new heart had been 
put within him ;” and, if something of the convul- 
sive force and thick brilliance of his former 
manner be gone, its place is supplied by a gentler 
pathos, a finer balance of faculties, and a more 
thorough sympathy with man’s moral nature, 
and his yearnings after anobler state of being. 

We see, in these latter books, the interesting 
spectacle of a bewildered and baffled speculator, 
returning like a wearied sea-bird from her wan- 
derings, to the nest of a simple supernatural faith. 
It is a circle which all the true and warm-hearted 
thinkers of this age have described or are de- 
scribing, or shall describe. Scepticism is a sea, 
at once shallow, dead and bitter, in whose waters 
no true man can long live. And like that dead 
and blasted sea of Sodom it has two sides—the 
infinite, hopeless, howling Wilderness, and the 
Land of Promise, into one or other of which the 
travellers must emerge. Many go on to the 
desert of utter unbelief, and come, like the cha- 
racter in the Pi/grim, to a wide field full of dark 
mountains, where they stumble, and fall, and rise 
no more. Others return and retrace their way, 
although it be at first through dangerous defiles, 
to the palm trees of Jericho and the holy places 
of Jerusalem. And so, to some extent, it has 
been with Butwer. May his pilgrimage even- 
tually terminate at the foot of the Cross and the 
side of the Sepulchre. 

Would it were so with all. And it is not ir- 
relevant to this, to state our strong convictions of 
the miserable failure which Carty.e’s Sterling 
has proved. We do not refer to its literary exe- 
cution—that is beautiful—but to its utter evasion 
of the matter in hand—to its lack of new or clear 
light upon any subject—and to the fierce trucu- 
lence which burns in some of its sentences like 
sounds of “weeping, wailing and gnashing of 
teeth,” mingling fitfully with the music of tribu- 
Maxtetr forgot, in his Life of 
Bacon, that he was a philosopher—C Arty e has, 
save in those rabid scattered for- 
gotten that his friend was a truth-secker, and 
that the public cared for him solely because he 
was. The book should have been not 
“Carlyle’s Sterling,” but “Sterling’s Carlyle,”— 
since it proves principally the following things: 
first, that strange to tell, Cartyie’s heart has 
survived his belief in Christianity; secondly, that 
he either too much despises or too much fears 
religion openly to attack it; and yet, thirdly, that 
he hates it sufficiently to throw out, sub roee, 
dark, and would-be-damning insinuations against 
its truth and value. Whether all this tends to 
raise him in the estimation of the good and en- 
lightened, time will show. Meanwhile we beg 
leave to quote some admirable sentences anent 
the book from the pen of a liberal and talented 
American correspondent which have come in this 
moment, and with which, in the main, we cor- 
dially eoincide: 


2Toss, 


sentences, 


rl] 
CaAiict 





This book reflects all those peculiar characteristics 
that make him the most intangible and unsatisfying 
writer of the age. In such a work, Carlyle had surely 
a fair chance to speak intelligibly—real flesh and blood 
appealed to him for faithful representation—and human 
sympathy had no ordinary opportunity to utter its own 
language in the simple dialect of Nature. And yet the 
book, as a complete image of John Sterling, strikes me, 
as a ghost-like delineation, by a magic lantern, on a 
smoke cloud. I never laid down an attractive book 
with such a sense of sadness, such a melancholy spirit, 
such an ungratified heart. The great thing I wanted 
to find was not realised. It is about as destitute of 








religiousness as anything could be, and as for moral 
heartiness, Alpine summits might affiliate it. Over the 
whole effort, excepting occasional utterances of tender- 
ness there is a triflingness of mood, that in its measure, 
looks as much out of place as jesting in Heaven. 
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THE CRITIC, 


[DecempBer 15, 











Judging simply from this book, no thoughtful man 
can come to the conclusion, that Sterling was a devout 
seeker after the truth. I dare not say that Sterling 
was no Christian, but I must say that this volume does 
not so exhibit him. If he considered Christianity 
merely in its intellectual relations, is it singular that 
he never reached its promised land? There is a work 
for the heart to perform, and poor Sterling seems to 
have neglected it. Ifa man undertake to see the real 
grandeur of Christianity in the external architecture of 
its temple, he must be doomed to be disappointed. The 
great vice of our day reacted fearfully upon Sterling. 
We have accumulated explanations, logical interpreta- 
tions, intellectual formularies around Christianity, until 
men have come to believe and act as if it were a science 
alone, while all its serene simplicities, and child-like 
movements towards the heart are unappreciated and 
unfelt. I do not wonder that the intellectual presenta- 
tions of Christianity, as now popular, did not captivate 
Sterling, but I do wonder that he should have gone to 
earthly picture galleries to study the paintings of Christ 
by our “ great masters,” when the New Testameut 
offers so beautiful and holy an image. And I wonder all 
the more that with such a heart as he must have had 
he never showed sufficient strength of instinct to silence 
the doubts of the speculative intellect. I believe in 
that voice as the hope of the World. Grant that His- 
torical Christianity, Social Christianity et id omne 
genus, have their difficulties, is Christianity as the need 
of the heart—as the religion of the spirit—is this 
within the scope of disputation. If History and Logic 
are at fault be itso! There is still a high and holy 
Christianity which they touch not, and leaving them to 
the schools and literature, the believing heart, on its 
own independent grounds, can give a quick and profound 
response to its invocations and behests. The time has 
come when Christianity in every respect is a personal 
matter—when no man can help us—when God is 
turning our whole nature on the examiuation of indivi- 
dual foundations, and when primary laws and experi- 
mental history are to settle the awful interrogations 
which the whirlwind and the storm are thundering in 
our ears. 


What follows is too beautiful to be withheld: 


I followed the narrative with eager interest, hoping 
that I should at last get a glimpse of the poor way- 
farer near the Cross, and enjoy the precious pleasure of 
mingling my tears with his, under the dying form of 
the atoning Victim of Calvary, but invain! And yet I 


trusted that the last hours would solve the life-long 
doubts, and that the beautiful form of the sufferer would | 


turn a farewell glance toward us, and show the soft 
light of a brighter day dawning upon his brow, but all 
in vain! The moving cloud follows the shortening 
Sootsteps, and the grave opens beneath it. 

No! dear American brother. it was not so after 
all. Joun Srerwine, we firmly believe, and that 
upon good evidence, died a meek and humble 


disciple of Jesus Curist, asking, with almost his | 
last breath, for the Bible he had used when a | 


Curate. But it was not convenient that this 
incident should by his late biographer be brought 
prominently into view. It was fit, perhaps, that 
as the cloud between Srertine and Curist was 
partly of Ais making, he should continue to hold 
up its gloomy drapery till the very close. A 
thankless and a miserable task, worthy of a spirit 
in pain, and not worthy of any man who had ever 
been baptized in the name of Jesus! 
APOLLODORUS. 
[Nore.—Neither our correspondent nor we must 
be understood, by some expressions in his letter, 
to grant that Historical Christianity is indefen- 
sible, or that the Lrfe of Sterling has added 
one new particle of difficulty to its defenders; 
but simply, that the internal and spiritual 
power of Christianity is an evidence of a higher 
kind, yet has been too seldom advanced by its 
friends, and is too little felt by its enemies. It 
is quite clear that we never can argue our pre- 
sent infidels into belief, but we may live them 
down, if not into faith, yet into shame, silence, 
and dismay. This is the great problem before 
the Church at present. | 








A Faggot of French Sticks. By the Author of 
“Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau.” 
London: John Murray. 185:. 2 vols. 8vo., 
pp. 463 and 455. 


WE know no author of the present day, who un- 
derstands so well the art of combining amusement 
with information as Sir Francis Heap. His books 
owe little or nothing to invention: they may 
be said to consist of a bare narration of facts, but 
those facts are related in such terse and pointed 
language, and accompanied with such ingenious 
and lively reflections and remarks, that they come 


upon us with all the charm and freshness of 
originality. One of Sir Francis Hean’s principal 
merits is, that on few occasions does he confine him- 
self to those beaten paths which have already 
been so much trodden by other authors; possess- 
ing the talent of extracting amusement and lively 
anecdote, from the most commonplace events and 
characters, as the bee draws honey from the most 
ordinary flowers, he passes silently by those topics 
that have already been shown in every possible 
point of view by a multitude of writers; and he 
seeks the materials for his books in scenes, which, 
however trivial or uninteresting in outward ap- 
pearance, possess at least the charm of novelty, 
and which he presents to us in so agreeable a light, 
that we wonder they can so long have remained 
unnoticed. Sir Francis Heap resembles that 
ingenious youth in Mrs. Barpavutp’s pretty 
story for children, entitled Eyes and no Eyes ; 
who (by merely making the best use of the senses 
Gop has bestowed upon us), contrives out of 
a short country walk, to find matter for a varied 
and pleasant narrative. In this, and in other 
respects, he réminds us of Srerne; with this 
difference, that Srerne’s observations lead to 
moral reflections; Hran’s to solid information. 
One is sentiment, the other fact; but both are 
elicited in the most agreeable form. 





Notwithstanding our knowledge of the peculi- 
arities in Sir Francis Heav’s descriptions and 
scenes, we confess we felt somewhat startled when 
we read the following paragraph in the preface to 
his new work: where, in contempt of the ordinary 
cases for observation, he says, 


During my brief residence in the French metropolis, 
excepting three days, I dined and breakfasted by myself. 
I never entered a theatre; only once a café. I neither 
paid nor received visits; In short, I totally abstained 
from any other society than that which I had the 
happiness to enjoy in the public streets. 


We had been so much accustomed to con- 
sider the French capital as a city of the- 
atres and restaurants, that any attempt to 
describe it without alluding to these principal 
features, appeared to us very like the old joke of 
acting the play of //amlet, with the part of the 
Prince of Denmark omitted. Our author has, 
however, found abundance of matter for his 
| entertaining chapters; and the only fault we can 
find with him, is that he sometimes quits a subject 
abruptly, before our curiosity is fully satisfied 
with the novel topic presented for our con- 
sideration: roughly breaking off, as it were, some 
of his sticks, instead of smoothly cutting them, 
and polishing their ends, like those which com- 
pose the rest of his faggot. 

Even a hackneyed scene acquires fresh bril- 
liancy from his manner of narrating it; in proof 
of which, we need only mention the account of 
his solitary visit to the Café de Paris, his de- 
| scription of the gardens of the Tuileries, and his 
| conversation with a young Frenchman in an 
| omnibus, which would make 





—— those laugh who never laughed before 

And those who always laughed, now laugh the more. 

In the course of two moderately sized volumes, 
he leads us through all the public establishments 
of any note in Paris; and in each expedition, he 
finds some little incident “to point a moral, or 
adorn a tale.” While giving full credit to the 
social system of our own country, he points out 
many things in which Old England might take a 
useful hint from her Gallic neighbour. There are 
arrangements and establishments in France, 
which may well diffuse a blush over the cheek of 
the Englishman who visits them, and who con- 
trasts them with the inferior manner in which 
these things are done at home. 

Thus, in place of the filth, brutalities, and 
horrors of Smithfield in the heart of the city; and 
the cellar and backyard slaughter-houses that 
contaminate the streets and lanes of every district 
in London; we have in Paris, the suburban 
markets, and, above all, the cleanly, humane, 
and orderly proceedings of the -4battoirs, or great 
public slaughter-houses ; of which it seems “there 
are five for cattle and sheep, besides smaller 
places of execution for pigs and horses.” 

In all, however, great or small, the same lead- 
ing principles are adopted: 

Economy. —In preventing the waste of any 
particle of the produce that can be turned to 
account. 

CLEANLINESS—by scourings and abundance of 
water, amounting to a laudable degree of absolute 
refinement, which must have a great effect on the 
all-important consideration of salubrity. 





Hvumanity—In the attainment of the means by 





which the smallest amount of suffering is inflicted 
on the poor animal. 

As a forcible illustration of the latter, we have 
the striking circumstance that at the équarrisseur’s 
where worn-out horses, cattle, mules, and asses 
are killed, although they are not allowed to be 
kept alive more than twenty-four hours, they 
have a regular allowance of food! 

We defy the most utter despiser of “ foreigners” 
to read such a fact for the first time, without 
imbibing a strong impression that the French 
must possess some amiability of character. We 
confess ourselves weak enough to entertain a pre- 
possession in favour of a people who take so 
much pains to enforce the exercise of good feeling 
and humanity. 

We earnestly recommend to the notice of those 
who feel any interest in effecting a vast municipal 
reform, to read over the chapters on the Abattoir 
de Montmartre, Abattoir des Cochons, and the latter 
part of that of the Equarrisseur ; for by a singular 
arrangement, that perhaps may have been meant. 
to convey a sly touch of sarcasm, the introduction 
to this item of slaughter-houses, comprises a 
dissertation on military arrangements. 

Comparing the very neat proceedings pursued 
in killing a pig there, with the very slovenly ones 
here, you do not know whether to cry or laugh at 
the following really affecting though lively pic- 
ture of the operation as we in England know 
of it. 


In England, when anybody in one’s little village, 


from the worthy rector at the top of the hill down to. 


the little ale-house keeper at the bottom, kills a pig, 
the animal, who has no idea of “letting concealment, 
like a worm in the bud, prey on his damask cheek,” 
invariably explains, seriatim, to every person in the 
parish — dissenters and all—not only the transaction, 
but every circumstance relating to it; and accordingly, 
whether you are very busily writing, reading, thinking, 
or talking about ncthing at all to ladies in bonnets 
sitting on your sofa to pay you a morning visit, you 
know, and they know, perfectly well--though it is not 
deemed at all fashionable to notice it—the beginning, 
middle, and end, in short, the whole progress of the 
deed; for, first of all, a little petulant noise proclaims 
that somebody somewhere is trying to catch a pig; then 
the animal begins, all at once, with the utmost force of 
his lungs, to squall out, “ They have canght me—they 
are pulling at me—they are trying to trip me up—a 
fellow is kneeling upon me—they are going to make 
what they call pork of me—Oh dear! they have done 
for me!” (the sound gets weaker) “I feel exceedingly 
unwell—-I’m getting faint—fainter—fainter still—I 


shan’t be able to squall much longer!” (a long pause). 


“This very long little squall is my last—’Tis all over 
—I am dying—I’m dying—I’'m dying . . ... 
I’m dead!” 

We think few will read the above passage, 
without agreeing cordially with the wish expressed 
by the author in the following conversation: 


As we were walking along, I asked him (the director 
of the abattoir) to be so good as to explain to me what 
was the foundation of his establishment. As if I had 
touched a vital point, he immediately stopped dead 
short, looked me full in the face, and with great dignity 
briefly explained to me, in the following words, the 
axiom or principle of the whole concern: “ Monsieur,” 
said he, “ personne n’a le droit de tuer un cochon en 
Paris!” 

Said I to myself, “how I wish that senteuce were 
written in gold on our London Mansion House. 


We must, however, in justice, refer to one re- 
deeming spot in our own country—in the south 
of Ireland, where herds of swine are killed for 
pickling. In the great establishments there, a 
summary mode of execution is adopted, similar 
to that described in this book, as practised in 
France. 

While these humane regulations ensure an easy 
death to the brute, other police laws do their ut- 
most to prolong the life of the human species, or 


rather to prevent it being abruptly cut short by 


the vice or ignorance of some of our fellow 
creatures. Were the following rules in force here, 
they would do much towards diminishing the 
number of the shocking cases of poisoning. with 
which the English papers abound: 


Every shopkeeper is rigidly prevented from selling 
anything injnrious to the health of the community. For 
this reason, no one is allowed to act as ‘a chemist, to 
prepare or sell any medicine, until he has passed a strict 
examination; and after he has received his patent, he is 
prevented from selling any poisonous substance until he 
has appeared before the préfet de police to petition for 
permission to do so, and to inscribe the locality in which 
his establishment is situated; and even. then He:is: re- 
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stricted from selling poison except under the prescription 
of a physician, surgeon, or apothecary, which must be 
dated, signed, and in which not only the dose is desig- 
nated, but the manner in which it is to be administered. 
The pharmacien or chemist is required to copy the pre. 
scription at the moment of his making it up, into his 
register, which he is required to keep for twenty years, 
to be submitted to the authorities whenever required. 
Moreover, poisons of all sorts, kept by a chemist, are 
required to be secured by a lock, the key of which must 
be in his own possession. 

The Parisians have also stringent regulations 
against the sale of quack medicines, but these 
are occasionally relaxed, for the reasons here 
given: 

In the west end of Paris, the police have lately per- 
mitted chemists to sell Morison’s pills, &c.; as they 
were informed that, unless they allowed the English to 
swallow their own quack medicines (remédes secretes), 
in short, that if they were to be stinted from their habit 
of taking medicine of the composition of which they 
were utterly ignorant, they—the Bull family—would 
probably leave Paris in disgust. 


Aware of the original profession of the author. 
that in which he passed many eventful years, we 
are not surprised at his entering somewhat 
critically into the merits of the Fortifications of 
Paris, on which different judgments have been 
passed. He reviews them with the eye of a prac- 
tised soldier and engineer, and in terms almost 
too professional for an ordinary reader. Having 
consulted some military authorities, we sce good 
cause to believe that the remarks contained in the 


chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Equarrisseur” (where they | 


would hardly be looked for), have much reason in 
them. 
With 


detailed accounts of the Ecole Polytechnique, 


the Ecole de St. Cyr, and other military educa- | 


tional establishments, he is led to throw out some 


reflections on the course recently taken by the | 


War Office and Horse Guards to promote similar 
objects among the officers of the British service, 
differing very much from the principles adopted 
by those authorities. We will not venture to pass 
an absolute opinion on the merits of the case. 
The attempt is yet quite new, and not so easy of 


adjustment, through many contending claims and | 
The Secretary | 


requisites, as might be supposed. 
at War, and the Commander in Chief are entitled 
to much credit for their efforts to effect a very 
desirable improvement, and it is to be hoped that, 
without determining on a pertinacious adherence 
to their first arrangements, they will consider the 
observations made on them by various parties, 
and take the manly course of modifying that 
which may be shown to be worthy of alteration. 

We cannot quit the military part of our sub- 
ject, without adverting to the lively chapter on 
the review, and quoting the animated pictures of 
the French vivandiéres, for the benefit of those 
among our readers who s~e unacquainted with 
the originals of la Figlia del Reggimento: 


As we were proceeding along the ranks, I was alto- 
gether astonished to find, standing immediately on the 
right of every regiment, in line with the troops, and as 
immovably erect as themselves, one or two very nice- 
looking young women, dressed in scarlet regimental 
trousers, little short white aprons, and neatly ornamented 
blue loose frocks. Under each of their left arms they 
held, supported by a strap that passed diagonally across 
their breasts, a small barrel, beautifully painted, blue, 
white, and red, from which there protruded a bright 
silver cock; on their heads sat a tricolor sort of Scotch 
bonnet. The dress altogether was wildly picturesque; 
and the contrast between the soft, smooth chins, slender 
hands, and small feet of the wearers, compared with 
the formal uniforms, dark, hairy faces, and rough limbs 
of the troops, was most striking. They were the can- 
tiniéres of the different regiments; and being, as in my 
description of the Casernes I have explained, the only 
women in the regiment, they are, naturally enough, 
petted and adorned in the way I have described. 


_ Detailed accounts are given of all the excellent 
institutions with which Paris abounds, for the aid 
of the old and sick; and a just meed of praise is 
accorded to each. One of the best points in the 
French character is the respect invariably shown 
to the aged and infirm; and this is nowhere ex- 
hibited to greater advantage than in the Hospice 
de la Vicillesse, which at present, we are told, 
harbours five thousand old women, “ whose quali- 
fication for admission was either bodily or mental 
infirmities, or, without either of those afflictions, 
having attained seventy years of age.” To these 
poor creatures every necessary of life is supplied; 


the same old reminiscences, and a |} 
thorough carte du pays in his mind’s eye, in giving | 


| they are allowed to see their friends, and every 
effort is made to enable them to pass the remain- 
| der of their days in peace and comfort. Another 

institution of the same kind is the Hospice des 
| Femmes Incurables, with the difference that here 
| the old women received are all, more or less, 
| invalids. Our author, in describing this estab- 
| lishment, takes an opportunity of pronouncing 
| just and eloquent eulogium, in which all will 
| sympathize, on the Seurs de la Charit’, who are 
| ever found, as he most truly says, ‘in every 
| abode of poverty and misery, intently occupied 
| in doing good to their fellow creatures.” 

In every scene, and under every circumstance, 
the French maintain their almost proverbial 
reputation for politeness; and many a_ useful 
hint is given to those travellers who fancy, ap- 
parently, that they prove their English sincerity 
by their brusquerie, or reserve of manner: in 
short, who follow that common habit of our 
countrymen, of “keeping themselves to them- 
selves.” We will conclude our extracts by a 
scene in an omnibus, illustrative of the good effect 
produced by a small degree of civility, bestowed 
in the fourm of those little attentions, to which the 
French, of all nations, attach the greatest im- 
portance: 

On sitting down (in the omnibus) without looking at 
anybody, but, on the contrary, fixing my eyes on that 
part of the wood work of the roof immediately before 
my eyes, I, with the forefinger of my right hand, 
slightly touched the brim of my hat. The effect it 
produced was that which I had repeatedly observed. 
The people of Paris, though they are too polite to 
appear even to notice it, are constantly offended by the 
| devil-may-care way in which an Englishman, pulling 
his hat over his eyes, takes his place in a public con- 
veyance; whereas, if he will but perform the slight 
homage to their presence I have described, he will per- 
| ceive, by a variety of little movements, that his desire 
has been not only understood but appreciated. By per- 
forming this small magic ceremony, I observed that the 
‘busful of people were anxious to befriend me in any 
way, and although it is not the custom in France to 
talk in an omnibus, yet even that rule was broken in 
my favour; indeed, I had scarcely seated myself when 
a young Frenchman opposite to me spoke to me in 
English; and, as I wished in return to please him, 
I told him, in reply to his query, that I understood him 
perfectly, and, to reward him still more, I repeated it 
in French, that everybody in the ’bus, they were all 
| listening, might hear it. With satisfaction, that could 

scarcely conceal his humility, he told me he could read 
English quite as well as French; “‘ boat,” said he, pro- 
nouncing every syllable very slowly, “eye arm vairi 
opaque een spaking de Aingleesh.” I told him that, on 
the contrary, he expressed himself very transparently. 





| 


With so much to admire, he must be a fastidi- 
ous critic, who would enlarge on slight defects, 
such as may, with microscopic eye, be discovered 
in these volumes. At the same time, having 
been somewhat diffuse in our praise, that we may 
not bear the appearance of exclusive partisanship, 
we will venture on a remark, that some conver- 
sations are extended beyond the limits required 
for the point in them; and another, the justice of 
| which will, perhaps, be disputed, but which 
crosses us at every page; namely, on the literal 
translation given of every word of French intro- 
duced into the text; this, for a language so 
generally understood, seems puerile; we feel our 
educational dignity offended by such explanations 
‘for the benefit of the country gentlemen;’ even 
if not quite masters of the sense of every sen- 
tence, we would be too proud to be supposed to 
want the translation. 

We cannot conclude without alluding to an 
admirable point in Sir Francis Heap’s writings 
in general, and :n this book in particular. There 
is in them a good humour that nothing can ruffle; 
a kind-heartedness that will see nothing but the 
most favourable feature of each scene. We have 
narrowly looked over his bundle of sticks, and 
can only find an exceedingly light sprinkling of 
twigs of that species that is the terror of naughty 
boys! 














A Guide to Advertisers, containing the Art of Adrer- 
tising, with the Journals classified, and the Amounts 
and Character of the Circulation of each. By an 
Orv Apvertiser. Second Edition. London : 
E. Wilson. 

Tue author of this little book truly says that adver- 

tising is an art, and there are few, perhaps, in which 

more money is wasted from ignorance and unskilful- 
ness on the part of the advertiser. Accordingly, the 








writer proceeds to give the results of his own experience 
of advertising in the form of rules, with the reasons for 











them. Having done this, he supplies the materials by 
which alone the advertiser can be safely guided in the 
application of his rules, namely, the actual number of 
copies sold of every paper, and that which is of equal 
importance, the character of its circulation, that is, the 
classes of persons by whom it is read. 

For this purpose, the journals are arranged in classes, 
and against each one is stated the amount of its weekly 
sale, according to the Stamp Return, and the day and 
place of publication, and then, in a note, what is the 
class of persons by whom it is read. In this manner 
the journals are arranged into several divisions—first, 
in the order of their circulations, then into those that 
circulate respectively, 1st. Among the upper classes. 
2nd.. Among the middle classes. 3rd. Among the 
lower classes. Then they are subdivided into the poli- 
tical, clerical, legal, medical, commercial, &c. Then 
the provincial papers are given in like manner, in order 
of counties; and to make it complete there has been 
added a useful list of the most usval subjects of adver- 
tisement, and the journals peculiarly adapted for them. 
And all this for sizpence. It will save advertisers more 
pounds in a year than its cost in farthings. 





Perseus and his Philosophies. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 

Tere is a great deal of keen wit, sound sense, and 
learning, in this prose satire on the men and things of 
our time; but, nevertheless, it wants interest. Perhaps 
it is too desultory: the connection between chapter and 
chapter, and almost between sentence and sentence, being 
very difficult to discern. Open it at random, and read the 
page, and you will be struck by the wisdom that is veiled 
uncer a vein of half seriousness, half satire. But read 
half a dozen pages, and you are perplexed to discover 
the author’s meaning or purpose. It is worse when you 
have perused the whole book. You lay it down with 
the exclamation, “ What is it all about?” You have a 
great confusion in your mind between the comic, the 
serious, the satirical and the truthful. ‘The writer has 
abilities of no common order, but he wants the capacity 
or the experience to turn them to the best account. 
With care and cultivation he may achieve for himself a 
reputation. But he must choose a better theme, and 
handle it with more discretion than in Perseus and his 
Philosophies. 








A Treatise on Investments. By R. A. WAnp, Solicitor. 
London: E. Wilson. 


Tux design of this volume is better than its execution. 
It is intended to give to persons seeking investments 
such a description of the various securities as might 
enable them to make choice for themselves, instead of 
trusting to others. But, beginning with land, he 
devotes nearly half the volume to what is, in fact, an 
imperfect legal treatise on conditions of sale and titles, 
matters which purchasers properly leave to their law- 
yers, and which are not treated with sufficient fulness 
to be of any use to the Profession. The remainder of 
the volume, which describes the funds, tithes, advow- 
sons, life assurance, joint-stock undertakings and 
mortgages, is much more practically useful. The 
author may much improve it in a second edition. It is 
a highly creditable enterprise. 








Sophisms of Free Trade. By Joun B. BYLEs, Serjeant- 

at-Law. 8th edition. London: Seeley. 
Tuts volume owes its success to the singular clearness 
of the author's style, but it contains quite as many 
fallacies as it refutes. If its arguments are good for 
anything they go to this, that all foreign trade is noxious 
and should be abandoned, and as respects home produc- 
tions, that machinery is a curse, which, carried to its 
legitimate results, would restore barbarism and abolish 
even the spade and the plough. The fallacy that rans 
through this and all other arguments in the same direc- 
tion is the omission of the fact that the population of 
this country is greater than it can feed by food of its 
own production; hence the absolute necessity for supplies 
from abroad, and hence whatever increases the price of 
that necessary supply will, pro tanto, increase the price 
of the food produced at home. 





Miscellaneous Essays. By the Rev. E>warp MorGan, 
M.A. London: Hope & Co. 

A COLLECTION of papers which have been from time to 
time contributed by the author to the Bath newspapers. 
Their subjects are very various, from “Lines to Miss 
G——” and the “ Great Sea-Serpent,’’ to “Shakspeare ” 
and “ Horace.” <A considerable proportion relates to the 
stage, in fact, dramatic notices. Well adapted as were 
these essays to the place in which they first appeared, 
there is certainly nothing in them to justify their repro- 
duction in a more permanent form. 
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The Family Almanac and Educational Register for 
1852. London: J. H. Parker. 

THE usual contents of an almanac, and a vast body of 

information beside, are here presented. Among the 


extra information will be found an account of the Uni- | 


versities, Colleges and Institutions, Foundation and 
Grammar Schools, Training Institutions for Teachers, 
National Education, &c. &c. There 
plete educational register, and lis 
American, and English public libra 
principals of schools. It is an excellent family almanac. 





of Continental, 





Fulcher's Ladies’ 
convenient: little pocket-book, published at Sudbury. It 
contains a collection of the best poetry that has .p- 
peared during the past year. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YE EAR GIFT 
BOOKS. 


The House on the Rock. 

Dream Chintz,” &c. London: Wright. 
Tue Author of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, has 
obtained for his Christmas stories a reputation and a 
circulation, second only to those of Dick ENs. 
popularity undeserved. He is a writer of original 
genius, with a large human heart, a fountain of truest 
poetry, and a rare power of expression. A fine vein of 
thought pervades his compositions, 
thing in the shape of preaching, he conveys by the 
lesson of example, that practical morality which is not 
so much to be expressed in words as shown in actions. 
The Christmas story before us possesses all the merits 
that have made its predecessors so popular. It will be 
a wholesome gift-book for the season, 








THE PAMPHLETEER. 


ANoTHER pile of pamphlets | has accumulated upon our 
table. Who buy, who read, who pay for the printing of, 
them? 
are practically acquainted with the cost of publishing, 
and the tendencies of the public taste, which is always 
averse to anything in the shape of a pamphlet, unless 
the subject is one of personal interest, and even then, 
its readers are rather borrowers than buyers. We pro- 
ceed to notice them briefly, not by way of criticism, to 
which they are scarcely amenable, but by way of record 
of the progress of publication. The Rev. $. Rosrys, 
M.A., has addressed A Letter to Lord John Russell, on 
the Necessity and the Mode of State Assistance in the 
Education of the Pe ople, 
advocates a modified form of national education. 
The Kaffir war has produced two pamphlets, one, A 
Brief Notice of the Causes of it, by Sir A. Srocken- 
sTRoM, Bart., the Agent of the Colonists, sent here to 
promote their claims to self-government; on which he 
lays all the blame of the inception of the war upon the 





Colonial Office; the other, Copies of the Corn sponde nce | 


with Lord John Russell, on Representative Government 
at the Cape, in which the causes of quarrel with the 
Colonial Office are made apparent. 
in the colony desires self-government, as they call it, as 
a means of securing power for themselves. ——RoBERT 
Booker, Esq., has sent us a new edition of his 
Political Hints, wii! 
being much more amusing than the former. M. 
Jutes Gorpon, editor of L’Univers, has addressed 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
in answer to his Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen. 








L’Univers is, we believe, the Paris organ of the ultra- | 


montane party, and its Editor was, of course, in duty 
bound tocome to tae rescue of the King of Naples, as 
the most faithful of the sons of the Church, and the 
most wiiling instrument for the execution of its decrees 
against the liberties of mankind, and the progress of 
humanity —— Mr. Boun has published a Report of the 
Proceedings at the Meeting over which Sir E. B. Lyrron 
presided, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on the subject 
of Foreign Copyright, with notes, in which he points out 
the true character of a claim which has been singularly 
misrepresented, or we should rather say, misunderstood 
by the newspapers. In an appendix, he has collected 
the remarks of those journals which have atvocated 
the protection of British Authors by the exclusion of 
Americans, except upon terms of strict reciprocity. 


The treaty with France is a model of that which should | “ ties of 
| nies of Belgium,’ 


be insisted upon with America as the condition of a 
copyright for her writers in this country——Law- 
RENCE Heyworth, Esq., M.P., has produced a little 
work, entitled, Glimpses of the Origin, Mission and 


Destiny of Man, in which he compresses an entire | 


system of Philosophy, much too large for review here; 


the composition is clear, and shows an intelligent and | 


well-informed mind.——Mr. J. M‘'GLASHAN, of Dublin, 


in imitation of our Railway Literature, is bringing out 


ie al eye | 
is also a very com- | 
: " | a series which he entitles Travelling Hours. 


Memorandum Book, is a neat and | 


3y the Anthor of “ The | 


| The Eclectic 


Nor is his | 


and without any- | 


This reflection must cross the minds of all who | 


in which he very earnestly | 


The Radical party | 


a memoir of himself—the latter | 


| served in the composition. 


a series of cheap Readings in Popular Literature, of | 
| which three numbers are before us. 
| tion of 


One is a descrip- | 
‘Ireland Thirty Years ago;” the second, “ The 
Life and Times of G. R. Fitzgerald;” 
Years in Australia,” by the Rev. D. 
This last is designed for the use of intending emigrants, 
ani contains a vast amount of information very 
pleasantly conveyed.——Mr, C, Kien has commenced 
The first 


. | is appropriately devo‘ed to “ Curiosities of Communica - 
ies, schools, and | ~~ Jae ‘ 
| tion, and he details the history and present state of the 


Road, the Rail, the Telegraph, the Suil and the Steamer, 
and the Foreign Mails. Another series, by the same 
enterprising publisher, is in progress, under the name 
of The Country House ; and the last number of this 
“The Poultry Yard,” for whose management 
given. Mr. Pitman has sent 


treats of 
full instructions are 





is a copy of the thirtieth thousand of his Manual of 


Phonography, a system of Shorthand which has been 
well spoken of by those who have learned it, and it is 


| certainly the most simple and easy we have ever seen, 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Review is the literary organ of the 
Evangelical Dissenters, and an extremely able and 
respectable one. ‘The predominance of literature in its 
pages over sectarianism proving the spread of cultivated 
tastes among the class in which its readers are found. 
This number, for instance, contains articles on Drxon’s 
** Mairwara,’ * « Horace W ‘alpole,”” CARLYLE’S “ Life of 
Sterling,” ‘“*The Flax Movement,” and ‘ Kossuth.’’ 
he only papers of a controversial nature being on the 
‘** New Reformation in Ireland,” ‘ Sacramental Theo: 
ries,’’ and ‘** Marriage with a deceased Wife’s Sister. 
The writing here is always vigorous, with much original 
thought, and a generally liberal and enlightened tone 
prevails throughout. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine has preserved its place 


| as an Historical and Antiquarian Record, but with 
introduction of more modern tastes. 


Its new series 
must not be looked upon, in the ordinary understanding z 
of the term magazine, as a miscellany of light reading 

we have here a monthly gathering of substantial contri- 
butions to literature, besides that which, perhaps, con- 
stitutesits most pe rmanent value, the complete Obituary, 


| a Biographical History continued from year to year, and 


preserving rich treasures of tact for future annalists, 


Mr. C. Ky1eut’s publications of the month are 
Curiosities of Industry and the Applied Sciences, 
Part IV. which treats of gold and paper; Half-hours 
of English History, Part VIL., 


arranged in chronological order, and the XXVIIth part 
ot The National Edition of the Pictorial Shakspere, 
which _ tins the third part of “ King Henry VI.” 


Mr. C, Tomurnson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, 
Part iV. performs the promise of its earlier parts, is full 
of useful information, and most profusely illustrated—a 

valuable addition to the library of the manufacturer 
ona mechanic. 

The XIIIth part of the Pictorial Family Bible 
is truly what it is named, a work for the family ; it is 
full of information upon all matters named in the sacred 
text, and its pages are illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts, and moreover it is very cheap. 

Tallis’s Drawing-room 
ber, contains portraits on steel of Mr. Wigan, Mrs. 
Vinine, Mr. E. Strrirne, Mr. Sruspee, and Mr. 
Emery, with interesting memoirs. 


i 


Tallis’s London, Parts XVII. and XVIII. contain | 
no less than twenty metropolitan views with deserip- | 


tins, making it the most pictorial account of London 


| ever prevented to the public, and beyond compare tke 


cheapest. 
The Brothers MayHew ae commenced another 
satirical tale, to be issued periodically, as a pendant to 


heir Greatest Plague of Life, entitled The Shabby | 


+} 

Fammerly, or Some Account of my Missuses. As 
the former exhibited the faults of servants, so this is 
designed to exhibit the faults of mistresses, and it is to 


be hoped that both will benefit by the lesson. We need 


not say that it is done with humour as well as with truth, 
and the style of the maid-servant is admirably pre- 
It deserves, and will doubt- 
less attain to, equal popularity with it predecessor. The 
illustration prefiguring the varieties of mistresses is 
capital. 

The Assurance Magazine for October, is a quarterly 
magazine devoted to Assurance. It contains a great 


quantity of statistical matter, very valuable to all who | 


take an interest in assurance. Thus, in the present 


number, we find statistical papers on ‘‘ The Doctrine of 


” 


Successive Lives,’ ‘* Assurance on the Continent,’ 
“The Statisties of Suicide,’ ‘‘ The Assurance Compa- 
with the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries.” 

The twelfth volume of Chambers’s Papers for the 
People, the best of their many admirable productions, 


| and, as we fear, the last of the series, treats of ‘* Railway 
the “Incas of Peru,” ‘‘ What is | 


Communication,’ 
Philosophy ?”’ ‘‘ The Progress of America, 
‘* Memoir of the Duke of Wellington.” 


” 


and a | 





the third, “ Ten | 
MACKENZIE. | 


a collection of extracts | 
from the best authors relating to our own history, | 


Table- Book, for Decem- | 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





goer 


Puiwosopuy. Victor Cousin's “ Principles of the 
French Revolution and of Representative Govern- 
ment” — FF. List's “ Collected Writings” — The 
Marquis de Bouille’s “ Moral and Political Thoughts 
and Reflections”—Jean Paul Richter's “ Levana,” 
third edition with additions. Cxrrricism: Guizot's 
“ Studies of the Fine Arts” —Blignierés’ “ Essay on 
Amyot and the Translators of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.” History AND Biograpny: Dargaud’s 
“ History of Mary Stuart.” Fiction: Gogol’s 
Russian Novels, §c.—Menzel’s “ Monk and Nun” 
Eugéne Sue's “ Memoirs of a Husband.” Porrry: 
Beranger on Mershal Soult—Longfellow's “ Golden 
Legend.” Tur Drama: Sophocles’ Antigone at 
Munich—Griepenkeil’s * Girondists”— George Sand’s 
“ Marriage of Victorine.” 





| Wurtx Guizot, who for the last twenty years 
| he as been mainly a politician, is now deserting 
| selidies for letters and ethics, Vicror Cousin, 
who for a similar period has been mainly literary 
| and philosophical, is now (at at such a time too!) 
| adventuring into the stormy arena of. politics. 
There are some people who can afford (perhaps) 
to sneer at Cousry, the philosopher, as an 
“eclectic,” and superficial reproducer of the 
opinions of other and deeper thinkers; but we 
confess we are not among them. No doubt, 
Covsin is not original; but a man is not always 
salled upon to be original. There are times when 
it is his highest duty not to pretend or seek to 
be original, but humbly to accept and promulgate 
the doctrine of a predecessor. This is what 
Coustn has done. His studious youth fell in that 
blooming period of German thought when Kantism, 
Fichteism, and Hegelism disputed the priority in 
the Teutonic schools. It was to the latest blossom 
of the Kantean idea, to HeGer, that Cousin more 
particularly attached himself, and few passages 
of the “biography of philosophy ” are more in- 
teresting than those which recite the relations of 
the ardent and inquiring young Parisian to the 
ever-scheming, and it must be " ianiaeed, rather 
heavy metaphysical oracle of Berlin. Apropos 
of Hecet, did our readers ever hear the story of 
him related in his life by Rozenkrantrz? Like 
our own CariyL4r, HeGcer was a terrible talker 
whenever you gave him the opportunity. Let 
there be a pause in any conversation of any 
society where he was present, and in he rolled and 
prosed away for the hour together. Worshippers 
in Berlin he had plenty, but still they were people 
| that liked a social glass after dinner, and their 
| game at whist also; and HreGet was becoming 
an intolerable bore, impeding the free circulation 
of the one, and any lively enjoyment of the other. 
At last, so great did the nuisance become, it was 
agreed that a round-robin should be presented to 
him by his disciples, setting forth that invaluable 
as were the benefits they had derived from his 
writings, they could do with a little less of his 
talk, and one of his chief friends and pupils, the 
well-known VARNHAGEN Von Evuser, undertook to 
present the document, and “bell the cat,” so to 
speak. The old fellow received it very quietly, 
and pretended to acquiesce in its purport, but 
sulked in reality ever afterwards to the day of 
his death. However, this, as the French say, is 
par parenthese, and has not much to do with the 
amnouncement of Cousrin’s forthcoming work: 
Des princ ipes de la Revolution Francaise, et du 
Gouvernement Représentatif (“On the Principles of 
the French Revolution and Representative 
Government,”) of which a specimen-fragment was 
published in a recent number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 
Great is German speculation! On the Me, and 
|on the Not-Me; on Being and on Not-Being, 
on every possibility of existence, save that which 
is actually embodied in the life and practice of 
living citizens of the world. Kant has written 
upon a Universal Peace; Ficute has drawn an 
ideal picture of an isolated mercantile com- 
munity (“ geschlossener Handelstaat,”) a sort of 
philosophical Japan. But the useful science of 
political economy, has found but few cultivators 
in Germany. Among these few was Dr. List, 
the well-known German Protectionist, and 
whose name was a sort of scare-crow, warning 
off English students from inquiry into German 
speculation on the science of ApAm Sairu. The 
Doctor, who exercised a powerful influence during 
his lifetime on the fiscal and commercial policy 
| of Germany, died not long ago; and a friend and 
| pupil, Lupwic Havsser, "Professor of History at 
Heidelberg, is editing, with a memoir the 
| Gesammelte Schriften (“collected writings”) of 
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the stiff-necked German 
heresiarch. 

Do readers of the History of the First French 
Revolution remember a certain hard-headed, 
bronze-hearted Marquis pe Bourix, who was 4 


politico-economical | 


chief agent in the flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes, | 


and who nearly turned the current of French 
history, and of the world’s. He had on that 
memorable occasion, a young son of twenty-one 
or 80, co-operating with him, and who, on the 
failure of the enterprise, went into exile with 
him. When the days of the Empire came round, 
and France meditated the conquest of Europe, 
the young Bouitie could remain no longer in 
the enemy’s land, and went to proffer his sword 
to the great Emperor. He saw it already en- 
twined by the laurels of Victory, when he was 
struck by a sudden blindness, and had to lag on 
a merely social life, till last year, when he died in 
Paris. 
literary legacy behind him, which was published 
the other day: Pensées et réflerions morales et 
politiques de L. I. A. Marquis de Bouille. (“ Moral 
and political reflections of L. I. A. Marquis p= 
BoviLve”) an entertaining and instructive little 
book, sharp and clear as RocurroucauLp, and 
with a French amiability which the great 
“ Maximist ” had lost. 

Few of Jean Paut Ricurer’s books have been 
translated into English, and such of them as have 
had that goo:! fortune, have not been very much 
appreciated among us. <A dreadfully vague and 
dreamy man for the practical English mind! One 
of his books, however, is decidedly practical, his 
Levana, or Treatise on Education, an English 
translation of which was published a few years 
ago by Mr. Cuapman, while the original 
(rare luck for a book of Jean Pavw’s), com- 
manded the admiration of the clear and peremp- 
tory Gortue. A third edition of it is just being 
published by Corra, with extensive additions 
from the author’s manuscript and unpublished 
annotations. Intelligence which will be welcome 
not to many, but to a few. 

Guizor, hard up, probably, for cash, goes on 
reprinting any old thing by which he can turn a 
penny. His latest achievement in this way is his 
Etudes sur les Beaux Arts (* Studies on the Fine 
Arts,”) containing criticisms on Paris exhibitions 
of pictures so far back as 1810, and is not worth 
expending many words on. A more interesting 
book in the department of criticism is the work 
of a lately-deceased and promising young scholar, 
Aveuste pe BuicnterEs, Essai sur Amyot et les 
traducteurs du dix-septieme siecle (“Essay on 
Amyot and the translators of the seventeenth 
century,”) a really acceptable contribution to a 
department far too much neglected now—literary 
history. ‘The worthy Amyor, Bishop of Auxerre, 
though a translator of several classical books, is 
chiefly remembered as the renderer of Plutarch 
into French; and though many versions have 
been executed since his, it still bears away the 
bell. The time will come when some ingenious 
scholar among us will write an essay on the 
translators of the seventeenth century; and it 
would be well if Mr. Boun would look a little to 
past versions of the classics before he gives orders 
for entirely new ones. 

In history, the great achievement of the fort- 


night is another French Life of Mary, Queen of | 


Scots, Histoire de Marie Stuart, par M. Dargaud 
(“History of Mary Stuart, by M. Dareavp,”) 
published by Frrmin Dinor, of Paris. “‘ What!” 
the reader will say, “it is but a few weeks since 
we had M. Mianev’s life of her, and now there is 
another one.” Yes! and there are reasons for 
ever new French lives of Mary Sruart, and for 
this new one in particular. In the first place, 
Mary Srvarr is the one great historical link 
connecting two nations, most unlike eaeh other, 
the French and the Scotch, and yet which, for 
many centuries, were on terms of the greatest 
amity. And, secondly, there is something in the 
story and fate of Mary Sruarr to attract a 
chivalrous and romantic mind. ‘Thus, not many 
years ago, the Russian Prince, ALEXANDER 
Lasanorr, rushed up and down Europe collec- 
ting her letters, with a romantic desire to clear 
her memory. In like manner, M. Dareavp, as 
he informs us, being caught in a shower of rain 
some five years ago, in Paris, took refuge in one 
of those Cabinets de Lecture which abound in the 
capital of France, and which ought to abound in 
the capital of England. He laid hold of an old, 
dry, and almost worthless biography of the unfor- 
tunate Scottish Queen. He knew little of her 


story before, but so deeply was he interested by 
the meagrest version of it, that he laid down the 


Not, however, without leaving a slight | 


| 

















book, exclaiming, “I shall write her life.” Almost 


the next morning, he was off for Scotland, and | 


the next four years were spent in rambles, his- 


torical and topographical, wherever a trait of 


Queen Mary or her life was to be gathered. The 
result is, an unexampled collection of details rela- 
tive to her public and private life; M. Dareavn’s 
book is a perfect repertory and inventory of inci- 
dent and circumstance. For the rest, while 
Mienet’s work is a clear but cold summing up 
of evidence, DarGaub’s is that of a warm and 
passionate advocate. He does not deny 
Mary’s guilt, but boldly palliates it. 


senting (on no authority) Bornwe tt as from his 


youth a pirate, he paints Mary as wearied of the | 
frivolities and flirtations of a court, and excusably | 


taking refuge in the sturdy arms of a genuine 


buccaneer, even at the expense of her husband's | 


life; just as if Mepora, in Byron’s Corsair, had 
killed a spouse or so to attain happiness and 
CONRAD. 

Well! We shall have no more books of travel 
from Countess Ina von Haun-Hann. Whether 
the story about her (retailed in last Criric) that 
she was wandering through Berlin in sackcloth 
and ashes, be true or not, is not worth inquiring 
now. Letters from Cologne inform us that she 


has at last taken the veil, and is the inmate of a | 


convent in that antique city of the three Kings. 
Of the other celebrated German lady-traveller, 


Madame Ipa von Preirrer, a correspondent of | 


our contemporary, The Atheneum, narrates that 
she has arrived at Cape Town, with the view 
of penetrating into Southern Africa, exploring 
“unknown lakes,” &c., &c.: but, alas! with but 
the solitary 100/. granted her by the Austrian 
government, and that will go a small way only, in 
Southern Africa. She had better return to Mr. 
PreirFer, if there be one! 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, contains the conclu- 
sion of M. Eugene Fianpin’s Souvenirs de Voyage 
en Armenie et en Perse (“Reminiscences of Travel 
in Armenia and Persia.”) M. FLANDIN was a 
member of a recent French embassy to the Court 
of Teheran, and his quick French eye, and lively 
manner, have made his sketches of 
things very interesting. 
with the Shah in possession of Herat, and Russian 


diplomacy paramount in Persia, that country of 


ruins has a stronger than usual claim upon our 
attention. M FLanpIn is rather more sanguine 
about its prospects than reason warrants, and 
looks to some possible great ruler rising up in it 
suddenly, and making it once more a mighty 
realm. 

The same number of that excellent review, 
contains an article on three works of the Russian 
novelist, Gocor. Really, it is shameful that, 
with the Czar stepping both westwards and east- 
wards, Russian literature should remain to Eng- 
land the sealed book that it is. A novel or two 
(of very indifferent merit), translated by Mr. 
Suaw, Professor of English Literature in one of 
the Russian Universities, and a sketch or two 
from the same hand, in Blachwood’s Magazine, 
are positively all that Englishmen have done to 
forward a knowledge of Russian literature in this 
country. If our translators, an ever eager band, 
grudge the trouble of learning Russian, let them 
turn to the German, and re-translate from that. 
Some of the best of the novels, and all the poems 


of Pusuxkry, a Russian Byron and Scorr rolled | 
into one, areextant in German, and aversion of some | 
of them, even from that source, would be worth | 


the making. Clearly, it is from Russian novels 
and dramas, and not from so-called “ Revelations,” 
that a true knowledge of Russian life and manners 
is to be got. One of Gocot’s pieces, a little 


drama, The Inspector General, sketched by M. | 


MerimEsg, in the article referred to, is extremely 
favourable in this point of view. A Russian pro- 
vincial capital expects the visit of an Inspector- 
General from St. Petersburg, and his arrival is 
looked for with dread by the local authorities, 
who have been committing all sorts of malprac- 
tices. A dissipated and worthless clerk, from 
St. Petersburg, absent on leave, and who is in 


fear of arrest for nonpayment of his hotel bill, is | 
mistaken for the great man, and the joke of the | 


piece lies in the bribes and civilities that are 
showered on him under this impression. What, 
moreover, is worth noting, is that this piece, 


though reflecting dishonour on Russian officials, is | 


performed, by permission, on the Russian stage, 
and M. Mertmee (who is a man of sense) is of 
opinion that the authorities encourage the ex- 
posure, with a view of shaming into better 
conduct. 


M. EvGene Democratic-Socialist 


Sve, the 


or cloak | 
Repre- | 


The last number of | 


Persian | 
At the present moment, | 


“‘ Member for Paris,” has just been put into prison 
(very naturally) by Louis Naporzon, a little 
incident which will not fail to afford to a man of 
his ingenuity and lively fancy an excellent 
“ situation” for some future novel. Before ar- 
riving in gaol, however, he had succeeded in 
| publishing volume first of a new tale:—Jernaad 
| Duplessis, ou Mémoires Cun Mari (“F. D., or 
| Memoirs of a Husband,”) which promises to be 
| an interesting story. With all one’s objections 
| to M. Sve, it must be confessed that he has vastly 
improved since The Mysteries of Paris and The 
Wandering Jew, and this volume first of his new 
tale, is really (bating some inevitable impro- 
prieties) as nice a book as one could wish to 
while away an hour withal on a December 
evening. The scene of it is mostly laid at a 
Paris boarding school, where the hero FERNAND, 
| a good-natured, impetuous, but facile and weak- 
minded lad, finds himself one of a triumvirate of 
most dissimilar friends, the other two being Jean 
Raymonp, a fierce, brave, taciturn, young fellow, 
the son of Red Republican parents, and Hya- 
CINTHE Duranp, whom his schoolfellows call 
“ Missy,” so effeminate and delicate is he. One 
of the best characters in the volume is the hero’s 
grandmother (for he has lost both his parents), 
Madame pe FRrancnevitie, a gay, cheerful, 
sententiously Epicurean, old lady of the Voltaire- 
Diderot School, thrown into the epoch just before 
the Revolution of 1830, and rather disposed to 
smile amiably at the Radical excesses which her 
fashionable friends wish to put down by military 
musketry and the axe of the executioner. In 
course of time, the young hero with his pleasant 
ways so gains upon his fierce schoolfellow, that 
on an occasional holiday they even visit at each 
other’s houses. FERNAND goes to a frugal lunch 
at Madame Raymonp’s, a most elegant and 
| beautiful woman (though dreadfully “red ”), 
| living in a poor way with her democratic brother 
| concealed in the house, and revolutionary artisans 
coming extensively about her. At this luncheon 
she gives Raymonp a quantity of good advice 
(quite like Mr. CoppeEn), not to enter the army, 
but to be a chief of industry and so forth ; and 
the young gentleman falls desperately in love 
with this Madame Ro.anp in humble life. Then 
JEAN Raymond goes to a grand dinner at 
Madame bE FRANCHEVILLE’s, where there is 
| nobody but “nobs,” and hearing Red Republicans 
savagely abused, falls a-crying, to the great 
| surprise of the company, and amuggles himself 
off pretending that he has a head-ache. Next, a 
| young scoundrel, one ANDRE Dwuranp, is intro- 
duced into the school, who pretends to cultivate 
a disinterested friendship with the trio, but is in 
reality a Government spy, sent to fish out all he 
can learn about Jean Raymonn’s red mother 
and red uncle whom she harbours. He works 
upon the facile hero, gets out of him the details 
of the luncheon, pretends to be very ill, and sends 
for his uncle (in the employment of Government), 
who comes to see him in the school-infirmary. 
There ANDRE repeats all that he has fished out 
of Fernanp, and off the uncle goes to have the 
Red Republican (already outlawed for a previous 
offence) laid by the heels. But who should be in 
the next bed but Hirrotyte, who sends for his 
two friends, and communicates what he has 
heard. No names have been mentioned, but it is 
evident that Fernanp has been an unconscious 


| traitor to Jean and his mother’s luncheon; 
whereon JEAN casts him off with scorn. Next 


JeAN’s uncle is arrested, and delivered just at 
the guillotine by a band of Reds,—a scene which 
is described in Suxe’s best and most spirited man- 
ner. A few years pass away. The hero is in 
| the service of Cuartes X., and a great “man 
about town,” still amid his dissipations, culti- 
vating the serene memory of Madame Raymonp; 
although, of course, he never sees her son, and 
has quite parted company with Hreroryte. All 
of a sudden, he falls in with the latter who is a 
poor clerk in the ministry of the interior, and 
has a very pretty wife, with whom the hero is 
evidently going to strike up rather a dangerous 
flirtation; when vol. I. comes to an end. The 
contrast between the characters of the three 
schoolfellows is very skilfully delineated, and an 
austerely virtuous Red Republicanism loses 
nothing by it. 

Of German fictions, the one that has made the 
| most noise lately is the long-announced novel by 
Wo.reane MENZEL, the well-known historian, 
journalist, and critic, entitled Furore: Geschichte 
eines Ménchs und einer Nonne aus dem dreissig- 
jitkrigen Kriege (“Story of a Monk and a Nun, 
| from the period of the Thirty Years’ War,”) 
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which the German critics praise as a lively and 
variegated picture of that period of turmoil and 
confusion. 

“Poetry, thou loveliest maid,” is apt to be 
driven into private life in the chaos of a world- 
revolution like that which now envelopes the 
human race. Yet here and there her tones are 
still heard, were it only from Yankee-land. 
BERANGER is said to have composed some stanzas 
on the death of Sout, the great soldier (and 


picture-dealer), which, in the present state of | 
affairs, are, it is further reported, to be published | 
And from the quiet aca- | 
demic haunts of New England’s chief University, 
“ Golden | 
Legend,” a Faustish poem, full of every variety | 


first in this country. 
Professor LonGrettow sends his 


of metre, a perfect musical snuff-box of rhythmic 
tunes. 


In the history of the continental drama, there | 


are one or two, or even three, recent incidents 
worth the chronicling. The Antigone of Sopno- 
CLEs has been performed at the Court Theatre of 
Munich, in honour of the young King’s birthday, 
and with great success, Professor Turerscu, the 


famous Greek scholar and professor, touching up | 
And Pro- 


Donner’s version for the occasion. 
fessor GRIEPENKEIL, of Brunswick, the author 
of a drama called Robesperre, which pleased 
mightily in the closet, but was unsuccessful on 
the stage, has taken warning by his failure, and is 
going up and down Germany reading, to delighted 


audiences, a tragedy called the Girondists, of | 


which Verenraup is the hero, and CuarLorre 
Corpay the heroine. And last, not least, 
GrorGE Sanv has successfully brought out, at 
the Paris Gymnase, a new comedy in three acts, 
Le Mar lage de Victorine (* Victorine’s Marriage.”) 
This is the Victrortne who didn’t get married in 
Separne’s Philosophe sans le savoir—SepDAINeE 
whom Drprror called “a nephew of SnaKes- 
PEARE.” Madame Sanp, however, gets her 
married amid the applause of the audience of the 
Paris Gymnase. 








Notice sur la Vie Militaire et Politique du General 
Bem. [An Account of the Military and Political 
Life of General Bem.| By J. B. Ostrowsk1. 
Paris: Depot, Rue de Bussy. 

Die Ungarischen Flichtlinge in der Turkei. [The 
Hungarian Refugees in Turkey.)  Leipsic: 
Friedrich Ludwig Herbig. 1851. 

GENERAL Kiapxka, in a recently-published work, 

thus speaks of Brem:—*‘ Bem’s campaigns in 

Transylvania form a classical addition to modern 

military science. In the Pantheon of Generals, 

his name will shine for ever with unfading bril- 
liancy.” 

The history of General Bem possesses a double 
point of interest, from his personal vicissitudes, 
and because he represented the Polish element in 
the Hungarian Revolution. His devotedness, his 
humanity, his sense of justice, even more than 
his intrepidity and military genius, command for 
him the respect due to a truly great character, 
nor can these merits be disputed even by his 
political opponents. Ardent in action, patient 
but unsubdued in suffering, he preserved in exile 
the consolation of having done all in his power 
not only to assist, but to ennoble the cause he had 
espoused. 

The revolutionary period of 1848 was distin- 
guished by a principle apparently grand in 
theory, but which contained the elements of pure 
egotism, and consequently of destruction—the 
principle of nationality based on unity of race. 


Indeed, it was a very charming dream, that of | 


being able to re-unite the scattered families of the 
earth, each under its peculiar head, and reversed 
the proposition of the Holy Despots of 1815, 
who at the Congress of Vienna, parted kingdoms 
without entering into such trivial details as the 
total difference of race, language, institutions, 
tastes, dispositions, and habits between the 
parties to govern and to be governed. It was, 
therefore, a natural circumstance, and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of re-action, for the con- 
tinental revolutionists and reformers of 1848, to 
combine with the idea of national independence, 
that of unity of race. So natural, that even 
monarchs were struck by views of its propriety. 
The King of Prussia offered no objection to rule 
the United Germans; the King of Sardinia felt 
disposed to accept the crown of United Italy; 
the Emperor of Russia issued oracular manifestos 
to proclaim his paternal relation with Slavonian 
unity; and the Emperor of Austria, who by 
chance held a sceptre over various members of all 
the different families, did not by any means dis- 


| courage the wholesome working of a little 
| exclusive family pride, which placed the barrier 
of a bitter rivalry between next door neighbours, 
whose intimacy might have disturbed the repose 
of the palace, since “ evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” 

In this state of affairs, as reformers and the 
heads of established governments were so well 
agreed, nothing seemed easier than to shake 
hands, and settle in peace and harmony. How- 
ever, difficulties existed still. United Germany 
and United Italy, contained numerous states and 
fractions having no common tie of sympathy. 
United Germany also had acquired certain pro- 
vinces peopled by men of another race, which it 
did not appear necessary to part with, while, on 
|the contrary, a little band of enlightened 
| Germans were in the hands of barbarous Danes. 
They must be rescued. Such obstacles compli- 
| cated considerably the question of nationality and 
of race, and might have held learned doctors in 
doubt for the next century, but some one dis- 
/ covered a formula belonging to the archives of 
human nature, and applied it thus:—* Let every 
race take care of its own nationality, and enlarge 
its border by crushing the nationality of every 
other race.” 

We are not about to discuss the affairs of 
Europe, but these few words of explanation are 
requisite to show wherein lay the real greatness 
of General Bem. He asserted the inviolable 
truth that every nation that would defend its own 
right, must respect the rights of others; and the 
success which attended his efforts, almost super- 
human as they were, proves, in opposition to the 
usual maxim of expediency, that a consistent 
theory is the life of action. Brm’s presence 
among the Magyars, and his exertions to reconcile 
with them their subjected races, placed him in a 
separate rank from the revolutionists of his day. 
His clear eye read the evil, and the necessity of 
the time. He rested the principle of resistance 
upon no fancied sentiment but the broad founda- 
tion of justice, and dignified the cause to which 
he fell a martyr. 
| M. Ostrowsk's notice of Bem's career is brief, 
| but it is the contribution of a man whose own in- 
tegrity has been tried, and whose talent has 
secured him a record in the memorials of Europe. 
A member of the Polish goverment in 1831, his 
position enabled him to observe the under-current 
of events, and he can, therefore, bear personal 
testimony to the superiority of his countryman. 

The Hungarian Refugees, is a collection of facts 
| concerning the emigration, from the diary of one 
| of the fugitives, translated into German from the 
| Hungarian. The author exhibits no preference 
for the Poles and their Generals, although he ac- 
knowledges their courage and fidelity during the 
Hungarian war, and thus corroborates the state- 
ments of more partial historians. Our first 
extracts are from OstrRowsk1’s memoir: 


Joseph Bem was born in Austrian Poland, and com- 
menced his military career in the Polish army of the 


| in earnest of his promise to reconstruct the Ancient 
| Kingdom of Poland. He continued in the service of 
| his country after the Allied Powers, at the Congress of 
Vienna, had yielded the Grand Duchy to the dominion 
of Russia under guarantee that the free institutions and 
nationality of the Poles should be maintained inviolate. 
But Bem’s patriotism drew upon him the suspicions of 
| the Muscovite Government, and he retired from the 
army a few years previous to the Polish revolution in 
1830. 

At the commencement of that insurrection, Bem 
offered his services, but Austrian vigilance rendered it 
impossible for him to reach the scene of warfare, till 
after the celebrated battle of Grochow, where 30,000 
Poles sustained the shock of 100,000 Russians, pro- 
tected by 300 cannon. The battle of Grochow elevated 
the Polish army to the rank of the first armies of the 
world. 

Named Colonel of Artillery, Bem commanded a 
battery of twelve pieces on the terrible day of Ostrolenka, 
May 25, 1831. By a movement of bold inspiration at 
the moment of greatest peril, Bem quitted his position, 
rushed forward with his cannon, and crushed as it were, 
the advancing masses. The Russians were checked by 
this act, and by the devoted heroism of the division 
under Rybinski, and the Polish army effected a secure 
retreat. For this service, Bem was promoted to the 
rank of General. Rybinski was the last Generalissimo 
of the Polish army, remarkable for military talent, and 
no less esteemed for his integrity and irreproachable 
character. He was invited to Rome immediately before 
the French intervention, but declined the command of 
the Roman republican army and the offer of 100,000 
francs, because he would not take arms against the 





Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which Napoleon had created | 





soldiers of a nation whose hospitality had been ex- 
tended to him during many years of exile. 

At the close of the Polish Revolution, after the 
evacuation of Warsaw, several voices summoned Bem 
to the chiefcommand, He refused, believing that a longer 
resistance presented no chances of success, and pre- 
ferred voluntary exile to dishonour, and the renounce- 
ment of his nationality. Even in these disastrous 
circumstances, his indefatigable activity was the means 
of rescuing a considerable number of Polish soldiers 
from the Prussians, who forced them, at the point of 
the bayonet, to re-enter the Russian territory. The 
ferocious Prussian massacre of unarmed Polish soldiers 
at Fischau, cannot be forgotten. 

When the Poles quitted their native soil, they carried 
with them hope of a speedy return: they had not 
calculated the supineness of the Western Governments 
of Europe, who neglected every opportunity to place a 
barrier against the encroachments and ambition of the 
common foe. From 1831 tu 1848, the active spirit of 
General Bem was occupied in projects of every 
description. The experience of 1848 convinced him 
that no aid was to be expected from the policy of the 
French Government, and he left Paris alone, and with- 
out resources. His means for the future, he proposed 
to create amidst the vast confusion of Eastern Europe. 
His first visit was to Austrian Poland; there he found 
no elements for a successful struggle. The massacres 
of 1846 organised by the paternal government of 
Austria, and the insane doctrines of the Democratic 
Polish society, had completely paralysed the strength of 
the country. There were neither funds nor arms; the 
duplicity of the Austrian cabinet had feigned to accord 
a certain amount of liberty, only for the purpose of 
securing a safe re-action. The flames of Cracow 
and Leopold, proved the correctness of Bem’s judgment. 
Austria attempted to renew the massacres of 1846. 
The Minister Schwartzemberg-Stadion, in his official 
proclamations, expressly recommended murder and pil- 
lage, anarchy and communism! The Polish peasants were 
nut sufficiently advanced, and the social war was not 
again provoked. 

Bem next proceeded to Vienna, from whence after 
the failure of the revolution in that city, he escaped in 
disguise, and made his way to Pesth. 

The moment of Lem’s arrival appeared the signal for 
those brilliant successes which tilled with hope the 
heart of the Hungarian nation. But his task was as 
much political as military. As the Polish ally of the 
Magyars, and at the same time a member of the Slavo- 
nian family, his first endeavour was to reconcile the 
Hungarians to the Slavonian races under their dominion 
by relieving the latter from every remnant of oppres- 
sion, and to found the principle of Hungarian indepen- 
dence upon that of respect for the nationality of the 
subject races. Appointed Governor of Transylvania 
Bem had everything to create; 10,000 soldiers, more or 
less practised, at his disposal, he entered a country 
occupied by the Austrians and torn by internal dis- 
sensions and conflicting interests. With means so 
insufticient to launch him on a sea of difficulty, Bem 
not only raised a magnificent army but inspired it with 
his own faith and enthusiasm. ‘The gratitude of Kos- 
suth was not inferior to the services of the Polish 
General,—Bem’s entry into Debreczin was a national 
triumph, and every mark of honour was showered upon 
the conqueror of the Austrian and Russian forces. He 
was made Governor-General of Transylvania and mem- 
ber of the council of ministers. Distinctions of a 
different kind awaited him, and he nearly perished by 
the hand of an assassin. 

The Czar, Nicholas, the Christian Monarch, and 
protector of European order, sxt a price upon the head 
of the victorious General, and promised as reward for 
his destruction the sum of 160,000 francs, an example 
of imperial munificence. 

A short period only intervened frum the day 
of triumph to the day of defeat. The giant 
grasp of the Russian power fixed already upon 
the uplifted arm of Hungary. But within the 
compass of time that lies between the develop- 
ment of the Hungarian struggle and its sudden 
close is contained a whole revolutionary history 
of military movements, practical difficulties and 
political agitaticn, to which we cannot now do more 
than allude. Doubts rising into tumult, emu- 
lation growing into rivalry and darkening into 
hatred, uncertainty in council, confusion in the 
fleld, these are incidents inseparable from in- 
surrections, apparent after failure, and by turns 
the cause and effect of great disasters. 

The account of Zhe Hungarian Fugitives im 
Turkey commences with a short notice of the last 
clouded days of the Hungarian war. The author 
claims the merit of perfect impartiality, and 
refuses to lay upon one man the weight and 
stigma of the common ruin. Although he states, 
“to secure popular favour KossutH must be 
exalted beyond the reach of blame, and GroreYy 
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stamped as traitor and destroyer of his country.” 
He gives a melancholy description of the suf- 
ferings, destitution and confusion of the army 
after the fatal battle of Temeswar, of the danger 
and misery endured by the flying leaders and 
their companions who sought refuge in Turkey, 
and of the exiles’ deep and painful emotion when 
the tidings of Grorey’s unconditional surrender 
was announced to them before their own safety 
was secured by the termination of their flight, 
for this tale reached them on their painful 
journey; whether or not Kossurm had previous 
reason to suspect the integrity of the military 

commander, he addressed to him these words in a 
letter written so late as the 23rd of July: “I 
know that no man, not excepting even myself, 
loves the Fatherland better or more sincerely 
than you do.” The chiefs of the insurrection 
fled separately and passed the frontier as they 

best could. Berm’s escape, we are told— 

Was like his whole career, a wonder and a fable. 
He, to whom the impossible was unknown, had re- 
mained the last upon the Polish battle field in 1830. 
At the Vienna Revolution, 1848, he first began to think 
of flight when the stormed city was about to capitulate, 
yet he succeeded in disguise to evade the vigilance of 
soldiers who on all sides surrounded the place. In the 
Hungarian war, when he regained the whole of Tran- 
sylvania with astonishing celerity and skill, first 
repulsing Puchner alone, and then driving back the 
combined Austrian and Russian forces twice into 
Wallachia, his military glory attained its culminating 
point. His army, which like a magician, he created 
from nothing, repaired its losses, and, continually re- 
newed, admired and loved him, even the enemy could 
not withhold their homage to his brilliant genius, his 
masterly tactics and unexampled bravery. His troops 
were never equal to the foe’s in number, but he was in 
himself an army, and carried in his fertile brain a host 
well organized of active myrmidons, so with compara- 
tively few men he constantly performed the most 
gigantic feats. Amidst the fearful labyrinth of our 
war he resembled a superior being in alliance with men 
of ordinary mould, he was the visible and invisible, 
present and absent, inviolable terror of the war. The 
aim of innumerable balls, his life was still preserved, 
at one time lying with the dead on the field of battle, 
he appeared again renovated like a Phoenix; our 
szeklers, who called him “Papa Bem” as the regene- 
rator of their country, declared they had seen with their 
own eyes a bullet strike his breast without causing him 
to swerve. His talents were most conspicuous in the 
direction of the artillery; his manceuvres and evolutions 
with the Hungarian cannon were extraordinary, he 
could sustain the ball play with 24, 18, 12, and 6 
pounders at once, and manage these in a manner none 
could practise but himself. 
pest of thunder and lightning upon the clouded 
atmosphere of our revolution, and had this great master 
of the cannon power perished upon the field, it was said 
the din of Muscovite artillery would have aroused him 
even from the last sleep. 

_As the combined Russians and Austrians a second 
time entered Transylvania in immense force, Bem’s 
courage did not waver; he anticipated the certain 
victory of our army in Hungary, nor doubted his own 
success, for he had often before engaged and conquered 
an overwhelming number. But Luders drove him from 
Herrmannstadt when Hafzford had failed, and the star 
®f our fortune and of Bem’s began to sink together. 

After another severe conflict with the Russians, | 
which occasioned them great loss, Bem went to take 
part in the unfortunate battle of Temeswar. It was 
already begun when he arrived; he placed himself at 
the head, but with no fortunate result. He still desired | 
to try the issue of another battle, and with that view to | 
concentrate the remainder of the army. Aided by the 
heroism of Kmety, Bem was enabled to effect his retreat 
and join Count Becsey’s brigade; he wished to retarn 
and renew the combat in Transylvania, but Becsey had 
no faith in the future, and was disposed rather to adopt 
Georgy’s by-play than to follow Bem; he quitted there- 
fore with his army, the old general, undaunted to the 
last, who prophesied as soon as resistance was at an end, 
the enemy would hang up Beesy. 

Thus abandoned and without an army, Bem urged 
several of the officers to fly and conduct him over the 
Mountains into Wallachia, and thence to Turkey. 
His faithful adhereut, the Lieutenant of the Palatine 
Hussars, Weppler, immediately undertook with 500 
hussars to protect the flight; these were joined by a 
troop of Polish lancers, and the company together made 
their way over an alinost inaccessible path which the 

salt smuggler alone was ever accustomed to traverse. 
The Journey was terrible, in places the horsemen were 
obliged to dismount and creep or scramble or leap over 
the perilous passes as they were able. Notwithstanding 
the greatest care twenty men and their horses perished 
on the way, and old Bem, whose muscular, nervous and 


| 
| 








Truly he burst in a tem- | 


bony system, whose entire corporeal frame was so shat- 
tered with shots and scars and wounds that no sound 
spot could be found on his whole body, came happily 
and without accident through the dangers of this fearful 
journey. 

In the late battle, General Kmety with devoted 
heroism, had covered the retreat of Bem’s and 
Guyon’s troops by opposing his little band of 
several thousand men to the enemy’s force of 
twenty times their number, during a fierce une- 
| qual conflict which lasted half a day; his 
| chivalrous duty accomplished, Kmery and some 

companions reached with difficulty the Wallachian 
village, Merul; they were immediately surrounded 
by a savage mountain horde who never showed 
| pity or relenting towards man, woman, or child, 
attached to the Hungarian cause. On this occa- 
sion they prepared to slaughter cruelly the help- 
| less fugitives; a pile was raised destined as the 
| instrument of death in its most hideous shape, 
| but at the very point of execution a sudden cry 
| proclaimed the approach of imperial soldiers, the 
| Wallachians threw away the torch they were 
about to kindle, and the poor captives congratu- 
lated each other even at this prospect of destruc- 
| tion in a milder form. 





Several of the Wallachians now stept forward to 
meet the approaching cavalry and announced with great 
pride and satisfaction their capture of the Hungarian 
rebels, the chastisement they intended to inflict, and the 
pleasure they felt in resigning their prisoners to the 
disposal of the “highly honoured” imperial army. The 
intelligence was not received with the sympathy antici- 
pated, but with a furious look, fire-flashing eyes and a 
voice of thunder, the commander communicated the 
incident to his men, lances and swords were put in 
action instantly, the Wallachians attacked, the place 
strewed with dead bodies, and covered with blood before 
the terrified wretches understood the nature of the affray, 
they dispersed in the wildest disorder, many of the 
sorely wounded Wallachians invoking curses upon the 
imperial soldiers who thus repaid their fidelity. While 
the liberated Hungarians uttered a benediction not upon 
the imperial but the Polish lancers of good Father Bem! 
The lancers formed the avant-garde of the old general, 
in a few minutes Father Bem himself came up with his 
hussars, and it is easy to imagine his emotion at the 
deliverance of one of his dearest companions in arms, 
whose recent service he had thus signally returned. 

In his prosperous days, Bem had always divided his 
money with his soldiers; when he arrived at Widdin, 
therefore, he possessed only two ducats. The Hunga- 
rian officers proposed to raise a subscription but Zamoisky 
would not permit the intention to be carried into effect, 
and furnished the necessary supply to his illustrious 
countryman. During the month of September, about 
5,000 and some hundreds of Hungarians, Poles, Italians, 
| and others had assembled at Widdin. Here, bitter 
| suffering awaited the exiles: the Hungarian soldier is 
| inured to hardships, sleeps in the snow, and defies the 





| power of winter, but here, while their leaders were 


exposed to severe privations, the destitution of the poor 
Houveds was cemplete; in the course of two months 
400 out of 5,000 men died in utter want, their bed the 
bare ground beneath the open sky, and not a physician 
or a friend year to administer a little comfort in their 


| 
last momen/s. | 


The yost painful uncertainty with regard to | 
their Zature destiny weighed upon the spirit of | 
the exiles. About 200 accepted the invitation 
of the Turkish government, and professed them- 
selves followers of Manomet, but unbounded 
astonishment prevailed when it became known 
that Bem, who never knew fear, was amongst 


that number. An approaching war between 
Turkey and Russia was currently reported as the 
explanation. 


The ceremonies of initiation are at present very simple, 
the whole solemnity consists in the convert appearing 
before the Pasha and declaring in the Iman’s presence 
that he embraces of free-will and without compulsion, 
the faith of Islam. He then repeats the words, “ Allah 
il Allah, Muhamed ressoul Allah.” “ There is one God 
and Mahomet is his prophet.” A red fez with blue 
band is placed upon his head, which concludes the 
profanation, and the new-made Mussleman is regaled 
with coffee and chibouks. 


This event separated Bem from Kossutn and 
his Christian companions, who were closely 
watched and treated with increased severity. A 
novel occurrence some time afterwards varied the 
monotony of the scene; two Hungarian women, 
Christians, married two renegades, and singularly 
enough the ceremony was performed by a Catholic 
priest. Berm devoted his energies to the Turkish 
service, and the last remarkable circumstance of 


he rescued some of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey from the oppression of official tyranny. 


In the month of January, 1851, the Pesti Napolo 
brought us the intelligence of Bem’s death, the par- 
ticulars are extracted from a letter dated Aleppo, 
December 10:—“ For the duration of General Bem’s 
banishment a higher power has interposed; I am now 
returned from his funeral. You know I do not attach 
much importance to ceremonies, but it is a peculiar 
feeling for an exile to see the companion of his fate 
accompanied by foreign rites to his grave in a foreign 
land; his illness was neither long nor painful; the four 
last weeks he continued to ride out. Several attacks 
of fever he disregarded altogether, and hardly three or 
four days previous to his death could he be persuaded 
to consult a physician. His dwelling lay very low 
between a garden and the bank of a river, the phy- 
sicians unanimously pronounced the situation unhealthy, 
but Bem paid no attention to this opinion. On hearing 
of his illness I visited him yesterday morning to induce 
him to return to the city, but, however, in vain. He 
assured me he felt already better, and should be 
recovered in a few days. During the half hour I spent 
with him he talked almost without intermission, but the 
difficulty with which he spoke caused me great 
anxiety. His speech was co inarticulate I could only 
occasionally comprehend a few words. In tle after- 
noon a consultation of physicians took place: he was 
dying when they arrived. They pronounced his frame 
weakened by the effect of wounds and fatigue, incapable 
of resisting the attack of fever, but considered his life 
might have been prolonged had he not refused with 
such obstinacy to quit his unwholesome residence. 
Towards evening he complained of pain, but said later, 
“it is gone.” From midnight till two o'clock he slept 
uninterruptedly, and then died. 

“This morning we attended the funeral. At ten 
o'clock, on our arrival, we found several persons engaged 
in dressing and washing the body, while the Mollah 
prayed. After the washing he was wrapt in a sheet 
fastened at the head, round the middle, and at the feet, 
and thus placed in the coffin. A mi'itary funeral was 
till now unknown in Turkey. The Commandant, Kerim 
Pasha, the French and English consuls, many officers 
and a crowd of soldiers were present, and before this 
numerous conduct rode twenty or thirty Mollahs, 
hideously entoning the ‘ La Illaha, illala.’ 

“We carried him to the gate and would have borne 
him to his resting-place, but the Turkish rites did not 
permit our doing so. A throng lined the whole d’stance. 
every one pressing forward to carry him a few steps and 
then resign the burthen to another. At the cemetery 
the prayers were said, the body taken from the coffin, 
and, with the head towards Mecca, laid in a grave five 
or six feet deep; the fastenings of the sheet were then 
cut and the grave covered with large flat stones. Bem’s 


| promise to relate to us the history of his life could not 


be fulfilled. 

“ General Bem was fifty-six years of age, but he ap- 
peared much older. His body was uncommonly 
attenuated, but his energetic mind retained its power to 
the last moment. His conversation was lively and 
intelligent, and the French language, in particular, he 








his life was a noble act of interference by which 


spoke perfectly. He left no memoirs, and his corres- 
pondence was burnt at his express desire. Before his 
death he dictated two letters—one to General Bisoczky, 
in which he regretted that he must quit the world 
without having witnessed the re-establishment of 
Poland, his dear country. The second letter contained 
words of reconciliation addressed to Kossuth, with whom 
he had remained at variance since the latter had yielded 
the Dictatorship to Georgy. 

“The French Consul and his secretary, General 
Kmety, and several other persons, with two linans, and 
the servants of General Bem, were present at his death- 
bed.” 

We have devoted so much space to extracts 
which refer to the most remarkable man in the 
Hungarian revolution, that we cannot afford 
room to render an account of the work that con- 
tains them. The Turks were not deficient in 
hospitality, for we are told the fugitives were 
well lodged in Kiutayah. Kossurm received 
10,000, and the remaining chiefs from 4,000 to 
2,000 piastres monthly. Amongst the exiles who 
remain in Asia are General Kmety, now K1amin 
Pasua, and Srery, now Fenrap Pasua. Guyon 
serves as Christian in the Turkish army, and Dr. 
Saat is staff physician. 
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Surcery, 3rd edit. pp. 726, with 120 illustrations 
on steel and wood. Churchill, London, 1851.— 
This new edition contains a great amount of 
good new matter, without any increase in the 
price or size of the volume; the enlarged space 
being obtained by making the pages considerably 
broader and longer. The illustrations are more 
numerous than formerly, and in some cases im- 
proved drawings have been substituted. The 
work, taking it all in all, is second to none as a 
sound digest of practical obstetrics. The author 
has embodied his views upon the use of an#s- 
THESIA IN LABOUR; and coming from one of so 
much enlightenment and experience they cannot 
fail to influence considerably both the profession 
and the public. He is much opposed to the 
administration of chloroform or ether in partu- 
rition. Perhaps his protest is too decided and 
unlimited. The question as to the propriety of 
anesthesia in labour ought to be one for the 
determination of practitioners, at the time they 
are in actual attendance; general rules being laid 
down by skilful accoucheurs, as guides to the cir- 
cumstances in which it is likely to be useful; or, 
on the other hand, to indicate the cases in which, 
without hazard, the patient might be allowed to 
decide the question for herself. “I can well 
imagine,” says Dr. Ramsbotham, “the sonorous 
Io triumphe, with which the advocates for anws- 
thesia in obstetric medicine will direct attention 
to the long phalanx of females who have been 
delivered under the soothing action of ether and 
chloroform; to the exultation with which they 
will exclaim, ‘away with all reasoning on the 
subject: let experience alone guide us. How can 
you get over the fact, that thousands of women 
have inhaled ether and chloroform in their 


trouble, to the obliteration of the poignant pangs | 


of parturition, to the annihilation of the shock of 
labour, to the shortening of the process, to the 
facilitation of their recovery; and this, too, with- 
out the superinduction of a single casualty!’ I 
sincerely wish I could believe that this were true 
to its fullest extent; for I would hail with ex- 
ceeding joy any means, by which safety was not 
compromised, to relieve the severity of a pro- 
tracted or an unusually painful labour. What 


man, indeed, is there of feeling, or of common | 
humanity who would not gladly transform ‘a | 


work of physical anguish into one of painless 


muscular effort,’ who would not ardently desire to | 


remove ‘pangs and torture that would otherwise 
be inevitable?’” * * ForI must acknowledge, 
that this glowing description of Dr. Srmpson, 
although not applicable to the generality of 
labours, is but too faithful a picture of some. 
They are, however, fortunately rare, and form the 
exception, and not the rule. But is it really the 
case, that no accidents have happened under the 
use of anesthetics during labour? 
assuredly occurred from its administration under 
such circumstances; and the words of Dr. Meigs 
are so graphic, and so well describe my own 
sentiments, that I cannot forbear to quote them: 
‘Should I exhibit the remedy for pain to a 


thousand patients in labour, merely to prevent | 
the physiological pain, and for no other motive, | 


and if I should, in consequence, destroy only one of 


them, I should feel disposed to clothe me in sack- | 


cloth, and cast ashes on my head for the re- 


mainder of my days.’” (pp. 168, 169.) Dr. R. | 


enters at length into an explanation of his objec- 
tion to the use of anesthesia in parturition, 
mentioning the fatal cases recorded and pointing 
out the causes of death, as well as certain “ minor 
evils,” such as puerperal convulsions, all which 
occasionally result from the practice. I have 
not space at my command to give quotations 
sufficiently extended to afford a full view 
of his opinions, but it may be useful to call 
attention to the following sentences, as containing 
truths which cannot be too much impressed both 
on patients and practitioners. “There should be 
no shock, properly so called, communicated to the 
patient in a well-conducted case of common 
labour. It appears to me, indeed, that a much 
greater shock is likely to be induced by the 
anesthetic agents themselves. In labour they 
can be had recourse to, with no other intent than 
to assuage suffering; and it is our bounden duty 
to take care that the means used for that pur- 


pose are not calculated to produce greater distress | 
and injury than the sufferings which they are | 


intended to abolish. For it is a maxim that can- 


not sink too deeply into the mind of the young , 


practitioner, that to employ dangerous remedies for 
non-dangerous cases is at variance with the es- 
tablished principles of our art.’” (p. 173.) The 


Deaths have | 


following illustration of PuBLIC CREDULITY in | 


1276, on medical subjects, ison a par with that 
prevailing in 1851 regarding infinitesimal doses, 
magnetoid currents, clairvoyance and the Mor- 
monic instantaneous cures of diseases.* “The 
most miraculous instance of supposed fecundity 
in a human female is that of the Countess 
Henneberg, recorded on a marble tablet, which 
still is, or at least was, in the church of Lons- 
dunen, near Leyden. The monument bears the 
following announcement: 
En tibi monstrosum nimis et memorabile factum, 
Quale nec a mundi conditione datum 

| Ostendam. 

After which lines follows a prose account of the 
miracle; to wit, that Margaret, wife of Hennan, | 
Earl of Henneberg, and daughter of Florence, the | 
fourth Earl of Holland and Zealand, being about | 
forty years old, upon Easter-day, 1276, at 9 A.M., 
was brought to bed of 365 children, all of which 
were baptized in two brazen basins by Guido, the 
suffragan of Utrecht. The males, how many so 
ever there were of them, were christened John, 
and all the daughters Elizabeth; who, all together 
with their mother died on the same day; and 
with their mother lie buried in this church of 
Lonsdunen.” This supernatural infliction is 
accounted for on the principle of retributive | 
justice; for we are informed that the Countess, 
being solicited for alms by a poor woman who 
was carrying twins, shook her off with contempt. 
declaring that she could not have had them by | 
one father; whereupon the poor woman prayed to | 
God to send her as many children as there were 
days in the year; which came to pass as is briefly 
recorded in this table for perpetual recollection, 
testified as well by ancient MSS. as by many | 
| printed chronicles,” (pp. 704.) In reference to 
this extravagant relation, Dr. Ramsbotham points 
| out, that by a combination of medical ignorance 
| and ecclesiastical superstition, the story ™ay, 
| possibly, not have been without some slight 
| foundation. 

Cuit-Cuat AND Discoveries. 
TarTAR EMETIC ADMINISTERED BY CUTANEOUS 

Assorption.— There is no medicine in the whole 

range of the Materia Medica by which greater or 

more diversified benefits can be produced than the 

Tartrate of Antimony and Potash; and from this 

very circumstance, it is often resorted to, with 
| dangerous and fatal consequences, by prescribing 
druggists, and too bold mothers. Many young . 
children are breught to a state of irrecoverable | 
depression by its too free use for croupy and | 
| catarrhal affections, by inexperienced persons. If | 
circumstances render it proper for a mother to | 
administer an emetic in the absence of skilled | 
advice, it will be safer for her to give ipecacuhan 
in preference to an antimonial preparation; and | 
she ought always to bear in mind, that ifacroupy | 
infant, or a child oppressed with an accumulation | 
of mucus in the chest does not vomit after one or | 
two doses of either of these medicines, they are 

| 
| 











| certain to exert a depressing influence, which if 
| the air passages he blocked up, will constitute 
one of the most serious and critical conditions in 
which a medical man can be called to give succour 
to an infant. The recent publication of a paper 
by M. Jutes Gutrry, or rather its inaccurate 
quotation at second hand, has given rise to the 
idea that some of these dangers may be obviated | 
by the endermic use of the tartar emetic—the | 
administering of it by cutaneous absorption. This 
plan, however, is rarely available; for as is well 
known, its application to the skin causes the 
eruption of large and painful pustules, rendering 
this a most excellent method of employing | 
counter-irritation in various pulmonary diseases, | 
such as incipient phthisis, chronic bronchitis, and | 
the bronchitis of hooping-cough. The statement | 
which GuérIN really has made is this:—That in 
certain diseases there exists a condition of the 
skin which resists the pustulent action of tartar- 
emetic, even when daily inunctions are used for a 
month. He believes that in such cases there is a 
condition of tolerance in the skin, analogous to 
the gastric tolerance of the drug familiar to phy- 
sicians, and which is so strikingly manifested in 
pneumonia. He also thinks, that when the in- 
unctions do not pustulate, the medicine acts by 
cutaneous absorption. The memoir of Guérin 
was read to the Belgian Academy of Medicine on 
the 26th July; but it appears from the Union 
Medicale of 4th December, that similar views 


| 
| 
| 





* In the serial publications of the Monmonirss, pretended, 
miraculous and instantaneous cures are announced with 
the most minute circumstantiality ; and the addresses of the 
| parties cured, and also of several witnesses are duly fur- 

nished! This sect is making immense progress in America, 
| and also among artisans, and the lower class of tradesmen 
in various parts of England. 








were set forth in 1828 by Dr. Duparcaug, in 
the Nouvelle Bibliotheque Médicale. He there, 
among various statements to the same effect, has 
the following remark:—“ Nous pourrions rap- 
porter bon nombre de faits qui constatent les 
avantages que présente le tartar stibi¢é employée 
en frictions, de maniére qu’il y ait absorption sans 
formation de pustules, dans les péripneumonies, 
les pleurésies, les métro-péritonites,” &c. 
DEPRESSION OF THE CHEST FROM POSTURE 
SIMULATING THE DEPRESSION OF PuHTHISIS.— 
Some interesting remarks upon this subject 
appear from the pen of Dr. Scorr Atson in the 
The London Journal of Medicine, for December. 
The influence of posture in occupation in inducing 
depression is illustrated ; and the diagnosis between 
it and the same alteration in the form of the 
thorax resulting from phthisis is pointed out. 
Depression the result of posture is to be known 
“by the absence of the other signs of that disease, 
such as the prolonged expiration, the decided 
dulness on percussion, the reduced vescicular 
breathing, the increased resonance in the early 
stages, the cavernous respiration, pectoriloquy 
and the other sounds emanating from cavities in 
the structure of the lungs, in the third stage. 
When the depression is the result of posture, for 
the most part the loss of room in the cavity of 
the chest in one side is compensated for, by a 
corresponding amplification of the other; and 
when the whole upper part of the chest is de- 
pressed, an increase of room is secured for the 
lungs and heart, by the gibbous back. On the 
other hand, depression of the ribs consequent 
upon tubercular deposit has no compensation, for 
this reason, that the depression is the result of 
the reduced contents of the chest, and follows, 
pari passu, upon the internal reduction. In this 
case nothing internal is displaced, so there is no 


| occasion for an increase of space elsewhere.” In 


the weak and sickly, depression from posture 
being common, it often leads a young practitioner 
erroneously to declare a case to be consumption; 
on the other hand, it must be remembered, that in 
such subjects, thedepression resulting from posture 
may frequently co-exist with phthisis. Dr. 
A.tson believes that “the resonance of the chest 
is due less than is usually credited to the quantity 
of air in the lungs, and that it is materially 
affected by the form of the bony frame.” He 
draws an analogical argument from the formation 
of musical instruments. Hesays:—‘ The sound- 
ing-board of some pianos is somewhat arched, in 
order to increase the sound; and when by any 
accident this form is reduced, the sound is pro- 
portionably lost. The arched form of other 
musical instruments favours this resonance. It 
is not otherwise with the human thorax. Such 
being the case, the student in order that he may 
the more accurately appreciate the sounds of the 
thorax, as signs of the condition of the contained 
viscera, would do well to make himself acquainted 
with the respective sounds of the different kinds of 
thorax in health, as a preliminary to the study of 
those of the same part in disease.” 

Provincia, Mepicar anp Surcicat Associ- 
ation.—At Brighton, in August last, the next 
anniversary was appointed to be held at Man- 
chester: but this decision has been set aside b 
the Central Council, who have fixed upon Oxford. 
This change of place may be quite unobjection- 
able: but it is surely an anomalous proceeding 
for a small number of members—even though 
that number be the executive—to set aside a 
deliberate vote of the whole body assembled in a 
general anniversary meeting. The Central 
Council in announcing the change of the place 
of meeting, give a curious explanatory statement. 
Soon after the Brighton meeting, Sir Charles 
Hastings, as President of the Central Council, 
received a pressing invitation from the late Dr. 
Kidd, for the Association to hold an early meeting 
at Oxford; and he said, that as he could not ex- 
pect to be spared much longer, he hoped that the 
Manchester members might waive their claim to 
1852, in favour of Oxford. This was com- 
municated to the Manchester Council, who gave 
up their right to have the meeting of 1852 held 
in that town. The Central Council then ap- 
pointed Oxford as the place of meeting for 1852, 
and Dr. Ogle was nominated President Elect, 
instead of Mr. Wilson, of Manchester. This 
arrangement was scarcely completed, when Dr. 
Kidd was suddenly removed by death: and the 
question was thus again thrust upon the Central 
Council :— Whether the meeting should be held in 
Manchester or at Oxford? Dr. Ogle and the mem- 
bers of the profession at Oxford, whilst they 
expressed their desire to have the meeting at 
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Oxford, intimated that they would be guided by 
the wishes of the Council. A reference therefore 
was again made to the Manchester Council, who 
concurred with the Central Council, that the 
meeting for 1852 should be held in Oxford; and 
that Dr. Ogle (recently appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine), be the President Elect. 

Tue Lonpon Mepicar Gazerre announces its 
own intended demise at the end of this month, 
after a career of twenty-four years. This 
periodical owed its origin to Sir B. C. Brodie and 
others, who established it principally for the pur- 
pose of keeping in check the ancient personalities 
and too radical polities of The Lancet. The vigour 
and talent with which the latter has been | 
generally conducted, along with the improved 
tone and increased usefulness which have recently 
characterized it, have given to it a circulation, | 
and a position of influence much in advance of | 
its two weekly competitors, The Medical Times, | 
and The Medical Gazette. In these circumstances | 
Mr. Churchill, the publisher and chief proprietor | 
of The Medical Times, purchased The Medical 
Gazette, with the view of uniting it with The 
Medical Times. In this union, however, the 
Gazette is to lose its outward form, and editorial 
identity, and in truth is to cease to exist. The 
multiplicity of half-starved medical journals, is 
an evil which the present occurrence is calcu- 
lated to mitigate. The concentration of talent 
and adequate pecuniary remuneration, are at 
present the desiderata of the medical press of this | 
country. 

Tue Counci, or THE CoLLEGE OF SURGEONS, | 
for reasons well understood, have, by a majority 
of one, I have been told on good authority, passed 
the following resolution on the 26th of November. 
“That the Council have attentively and respec- 
tively considered the various communications 
which have been received on the subject of 
Homaopatuy; and after mature deliberation, 
have resolved that it is not expedient for this 
College to interfere in the matter.” 

Dr. Bazrneron’s Conversazione on the 6th | 
instant, was attended by a numerous company, 
embracing most of the medical and non-medical 
members of the Epidemiological Society, and many 
other eminent individuals. In so vast a metro- | 
polis as London, where incessant professional toil, 
and weary miles of streets separate the members 
of the medical profession from each other, and 
from the general body of intellectual society, 
such gatherings are of signal use in maintaining | 
social and scientific intercourse. The meeting of 
a society is stiff, and for special business: but the 
time spent at a conversazione is snatched from 
the harassments of daily duty, and devoted to 
the genialities of friendly communion. It would 
be well, therefore, were such reunions to be more | 
frequent among busy professional men; and the 
useless extravagance of formal dinner feasts dis- 
couraged, or at all events not put in the place of | 
other social gatherings. It is not so, except in } 
England. 


| 
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The Standard Lyric Drama. Volume the Ninth. 
Ernani: a Lyrie Tragedy; the Music by VERDI. 
London: Boosey and Co. 

SINCE we last had occasion to notice a volume of this 

valuable collection of the great works of the greatest 

masters, the number of our readers has multiplied six- 
fold. With so enlarged a circle it may be ¢esirable to | 
repeat the description of its plan and execution, for it 
ought to be better known than it is, so that no house 
having a pianoforte and a player might be without it. 
Each volume contains an entire opera, which is intro- | 
duced by a history of the work, as when and where 
composed and brought out, and its subsequent fortunes; 
then the libretto excellently rendered into English verse 
by Mr. Wrey Movtp; then a thematic index; then 
the entire opera, set for the pianoforte, with the words 
both in English and Italian, this important portion of 
the plan being executed by Mr. Rocxstro, who has 
proved his mastery of musical science by the skill with 
which he has accomplished the very difficult task of 
translating the tunes written for an orchestra into the 
expression of a single instrument, with the least possible 
loss of effect. We have tried many of the pages both 
with the voice and the pianoforte, for the purpose of 
testing his accuracy, and we are enabled, therefore, to 
say that it is remarkably correct. The opera of 
Ernani, now before us, occupies 322 pages of a con- 
Venlent quarto size and type, condensed, but clear and | 


readily readable, and the cost so trifling that all lovers | 
of real music might possess themselyes of it. If | 


| doubtless be found a great acquisition to the collections 
| of musical families. 


works of this high class were more generally diffused, 
there would be a speedy extinction of the wretched 
trash which is inflicted upon drawing-room singers and 
listeners under the name of “ the last new song.” Messrs. 
Boosey will be entitled to praise as well as profit if, 
through such publications as this, they improve the 


| public taste by supplying it with wholesome food. 








Die Zauberfiéte. By Mozarr. Part I. London: 


Boosey and Co. 


| THis commences the tenth volume of the “ Standard 
Lyrie Drama,” the plan of which has been already | 
It will be the first time, we believe, that this | 


detailed. 
exquisite opera will have been presented entire to the 
players on the pianoforte. The vocal score is given in 
its integrity, and the pianoforte adaptation is arranged 
by Mr. Rocxsrro from the orchestral score. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Wuo has not, in our sociable circles, experienced the 


annoyance of being hushed into silence in the midst of | 


an interesting conversation to give ear, we will not say 


listen, to some vapia ballad, sung, it may be, with taste | 
- | 


and correctness by a vocalist whose powers had been 
better bestowed on better things—things to which one 
would not have grudged the hearing. Is, then, the 
singer’s object to please? 
cess is more than doubtful: the foreed compliment, the 
polite word which must be spoken, the eager resump- 


tion of the broken-off conversation fully prove how | 


little the hearers’ feelings have been engaged by the 


strain to which they have been forced to listen. In | 


1 +} 


thus speaking, let it not be supposed that our object is | 


to put down modern ballad singing; on the contrary, we 
acknowledge with pleasure the merit of a few charming 
and deservedly popular compositions of this kind, which 


| from time to time have been added to our musical store; 


but, on the other hand, no lover of music, we presume, 
will deny that lamentable heaps of rubbish are also 
daily being issued from the publishers; we do 
not, then, wish to put down ballad music, but to raise 
up that which at any rate has an established claim to 
a higher place. Why should HaNpEeL, BeETnoven, 
Haypn, and the like, lie dust-covered beneath our 
young ladies’ instruments, brought into service only to 
make a seat for the player, or prop some flimsy picture- 
decorated ballad — why should Coreti, Bacn, 
Wesker, and others of equal genius be confined to 
Philharmonic concerts and purely scientific meetings? 
Miss A. replies, that such music would be unsuitable to 
a general drawing-room audience. She looks as much 
aghast at the mention of HANDEL as if we had proposed 
Hebrew or Sanscrit to her study; moreover, she 
prefers to sing that which is sweet and simple; in this 
she is right, and such music she will find among the 
compositions of the dreaded HANpEL. “ Lieti fiori” is 
sweetness and simplicity itself; “ Where e’er ye walk,” 
swimining, graceful, and playfully changeful; and what 
ore exquisitively plaintive and unpretending than 
“ As when the Dove,” from Acis and GALArEA? Did 





| space admit, we could cite innumerable instances among 


the works of this great composer in confirmation of our 
assert‘on. Suffice it tosay, in answer to Miss A.’s opinion 


| with regard to tke incapability of such music to please, 


that we know her by experience to be mistaken; that 


| which is excellent in itself must give pleasure, and a 
| correct observer will find in the audience a test of the 


character of her music. We have marked the breathless 
eagerress with which Han»vet’s “Comfort ye my 
People” is heard, we have watched the tear-swelling 
eye that has rested upon the singer whilst pouring forth 
the exquisitely pathetic tones of Hapyn’s, “She 
never told her Love.” Such signs are not to be mistaken, 
and, as a still farther proof of success, the vocalist will 
be called upon from time to time to reproduce in her friends 
the pleasurable sensations to which these compositions, 
and others akin to them in excellence, have given birth. 


| How much better this than the conventional compliment 


bestowed on “ Wilt thou Love me then as now,” and 
such like, crowned, perhaps, with a mortifying remark 
on the skill with which Miss Dotsy or Jerry 
Trerrs sung the same ballad. We long for the time 
when the spirits of great composers shall come forth 
from the shade to receive from the multitude their free- 
will offerings of heart, as well as lip, praise. 

These remarks have been suggested by an excellent 
and cheap publication of the vocal works of HANDEL, in 
score published by D’ALMAINE & Co. from the original | 
orchestral parts. The accompaniments for the organ or 
pianoforte are full and correct, and the type is large and | 
distinct. The first number contains the “ Dettingen Te | 
Deum;” and the value of the work is enhanced bya capital 
portrait of the composer. Such a publication will 





if so, in such cases her suc- | 


Miss Bassano has been singing for M. Jullien. 
The Orchestral Society has been dissolved. ——S. Mey- 
erbeer has arrived at Berlin, where he proposes to 
| reside during the winter. Auber’s opera of I7 Pro- 
digo has been translated into German, and performed at 
| Gratz, in Austria. ——The Sacred Harmonie Society’s 
season commenced on Friday, the 5th, when Haydn’s 
oratorio, Ze Seasons, was performed under the diree- 
tion of M. Costa. Various new works have appeared 
| from the pen of Robert Schumann—viz., a sonata for 
piano and violin, and a trio for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello.——A private letter from Paris announces the 
success at the Thédtre Gymnase of Le Mariage de 
Vietorixe,—a new drama by Madame Dudevant, in 
| continuation of Le Philosophe sans savoir, by Sedaine. 
| ——Herr Kiicken, the author of Mdlle. J. ‘I'reffz’s song 
of Trab, Trab, has been appointed to the direction of 
the Royal Opera at Stutgardt. Jenny Lind has com- 
menced a season on her own account, and has been 
everywhere eminently successful, Miss Catherine Hayes 
has also commenced a fresh series of concerts in 
| New York.——The Wilhelm method, as adapted to 
English use by Mr. Hullah, has been introduced into 
our Royal Academy of Music; in preparation for the 
more refined courses of vocal instruction to be after- 
wards given by the Professors of singing. —~ Mr. 
Anderson has been engaged by Mr. Bunn. Other 
| engagements are in progress. -—— The first of a series 
| of concerts was given at Exeter Hall, says the Musical 
| Times, on ‘Thursday evening, December the 11th. 
The chief characteristics were, the illustration of the 
National Musie of England, in songs, madrigals, and 
glees, by eminent solo singers and an efficient chorus. 
‘** A hit’’ is said to have been made at the ThéAtre 
| des Variétés, by Mignon, a little drama in which 
Goethe’s exquisite creation is freely handled, and 
charmingly personified by Mdlle. Favart.—-The opera 
composed by M. Duprez, and just given at Brussels, 
appears to have gained a success.——The Frankfort 
journals state that the success of Madame Sontag is on 
the increase. She was to appear in l’lotow’s Martha, 
—an opera which, strange to say, retains its popularity 
in Germany.—Among Mr. Webster’s musical novel- 
ties talked about, is a new opera by Mr. Balfe.——The 

















| police in Cologne has issued a notice to all street musi- 


cians, street bands, and exhibitors of animals with 
musical accompaniments, that ‘‘ vilely sounding ”’ 
instruments, or instruments out of tune, are henceforth 
prohibited. Foreigners who thus outrage the ears of 
the public will be turned out of the city ; natives will 
have their licenses taken away. They must provide 
new instruments or repair the old ones, and be provided 
with a certificate from a mender or maker that such 
repair has been undergone. 
("ROM OUR OWN REPORTER.) 

By the latest accounts from America, there is a remark- 
able musical disturbance in New York, produced by 
agents and erities, who generally manage to plunder 
and torment musical celebrities, carrying on a system 
of perseeution against Catherine Hayes. The hubbub 





| has terminated in tlre beautiful songstress throwing up 
| the contract by which she was engaged to sing in the 


United States, and depending for the future upon her 
own exertions and undoubted genius. Like all these 
matters in America, it has become a party question. A 
clique of low fellows, eritics who scribble in the two- 
penny prints and Sunday newspapers, and agents who 
live by swindling newly -arrived theatrical notorieties, 
are the enemies and persecutors of Miss Hayes, the 
public her friends and supporters. ‘The fraud and 
deceit practised upon Miss Hayes originated in London, 
and not on the other side of the Atlantic. The story 
in relation to the matter, as told by the New Yorker, is 
brief and interesting. It seems that Mr. Wardwell, 
when in London last Spring, was introduced to Miss 
Hayes, that he then proposed to her a visit to the 
United States, and offered to contract an engagement 
with her. She assured him that if she determined on 
such a step, she woald give him the preference. Soon 
after this Mr. Wardwell returned to the United States, 
and having arranged with a Dr. Joy, an Irishman, to 
act as his agent in London, commissioned him to pro- 
pose an offer of 6002. a month to Miss Hayes for a tour 
of the United States. Miss Hayes, who was at the 
time singing at the Royal Italian Opera, at a salary of 
2002. a month, communicated the offer of Mr. Wardwell 
to Mr. Beale, who observed that ‘‘ he could not pay if, 
but that he would give her all that any one would.” 
Mr. Beale then had an interview with Dr. Joy; and the 
result was, that Dr. Joy informed Mr. Wardwell that 
Mr. Beale had the services of Miss Hayes at 14007. a 
month, and that he (Joy) would contract her services 
to Mr. Wardwell for 18007. Upon these terms the con- 
tract was made. Of this sum it was ascertained in 
New York that Mr. Beale only paid to Miss Hayes 
6002. a month, the 1400/. story, by which Mr. Ward- 
well had been deceived, having been got up by Mr. 











| Beale and Dr. Joy, Mr. Beale pocketing 1200/. or two- 


thirds of the whole sum received for her per month. 
Some disagreement having brought the fact to the 


| knowledge of Miss Hayes, she determined immediately 


to break with Mr. Beale and his partner. She has done 


| so, and no doubt, by this time, has paid her forfeit, 


30007. to Mr. Beale. This 3000. reverts to Mr. 
Wardwell, as Mr. Beale’s forfeit, he being bound in 
the same sum as Miss Hayes to him. 
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But this is only a portion of the annoyances which 
Miss Hayes has undergone by being placed in the power 
of speculators, who appear to have acted without 
principle or feeling. Ihave been made acquainted by 
a private letter of some of the miserable artifices that 
have been employed against her. Since she has been 
in America, she has been daily informed by Dr. Joy, 
that the public feeling was so great against her, as 
well as against Augustus Braham and Herr Menghis 
with whom she was singing, that it was useless to 
endeavour to make a stand against it. All the cheap 
prints have been abusing them ; yet, strange to say, at 
each concert, the applause of the public was loud. On 
inquiring, Miss Hayes ascertained that the abuse of 
these minor papers was the work of Dr. Joy and his 
agents. The plot was arranged before her arrival in 
America by Joy, and the people of the Italian Opera, 
who were to persecute her, Menghis and Braham, to 
practice upon them every species of annoyance, and to 
do their utmost to disgust the public with them, so that 
they might break their engagements. The opera-house 
was then to be the only house for Miss Hayes, where 
she was to be handed over to the tender mercies of close- 
fisted opera speculators, to be crushed in good time by 
a combined opposition. When at two of her concerts 
some of these artists were engaged to sing, Miss Hayes 
questioned the right and propriety of their so doing, 
Dr. Joy asserted his power, and said ‘she should do as 
he pleased.”” Mr. Bennes, the editor of The New 
York Herald, who seems to lean much towards Miss 
Hayes, called for explanations of this speech of Dr. 
Joy’s. At the interview, the manner of Dr. Joy was 
coarse and disrespectful, and he even stood with his hat 
on his head in the presence of Miss Hayes; but when 
she told him that “‘she would sing no more; and that 
she would forfeit her engagement and lose the 30002. ;”’ 
he relented, and said to her cringingly, ‘Oh! now Katty; 
don’t, Katty.” Miss Hayes ordered him to leave her 
presence. 

After the breaking of her contract, Miss Hayes 
retired to Statten Island fora few days for quiet; she 
then paid a visit to Albany at the close of last month, 
and is now, in all probability, singing at concerts in 
New York with greater popularity than ever. She is 
now solely in the hands of the Americans, who have 
always shown themselves ready to acknowledge her 
great and manifold merits. Mr. Wardwell, who was 
her late contractor, is now her agent. 

Cruel treatment has also been exercised towards 
Augustus Braham since his arrival in America by the 
same kind of persons who have tried, in every way, to 
injure Miss Hayes; their schemes, however, have been 
frustrated, and no one is so strongly supported by the 

ublic as Mr. Braham. In arranging terms with Mr. 

eale in London, he bound himself in a penalty of 
1,5002. to sing as Mr. Beale, or his representative, 
should direct in opera, sacred music, or concerts, in the 
United States. He thus placed himself completely in 
the power of Mr. Beale or his representative. In order 
to get Miss Hayes to join the opera troupe, as I have 
mentioned above, an endeavour was made to ery down 
Mr. Braham and to place every obstacle in the way of 
his appearing favourably before the public. A number 
of artists of the New York Italian Opera House were 
brought forward to perform at Miss Hayes’s concerts, 
to show that her company was not strong enough, and 
so get the cry raised that she was badly supported. At 
the concert at which Dr. Joy told Miss Hayes he would 
do what he pleased, ineffective ballads were put into the 
hands of Augustus Braham ten minutes before he sang 
them, regardless of the songs announced in the bills ; 
and were it not for the enthusiastic support he has 
invariably received from the American public, he would, 
unquestionably, have been driven from New York by 
private cliques and cabals. 

Many of the managers in France and in other countries 
of Europe, have lately been contending for Lola Montez, 
and trying to engage her; several of the managers in 
New York and other American cities have been 
struggling in the same business; but thus far without 
success, or any favourable result. According to all 
accounts, Lola Montez—supposing that wind, weather, 
temper, and the stars have permitted—must be, by this 
time, in New York, where she is to enjoy the fruits of 
her popularity upon her own responsibility without the 
intervention of agents. She is to be her own Manager 
—take care of her own affairs—make her own engage- 
ments—dispose of her own abilities, and she was to 
have arrived in whatever vessel she pleased. If things 
are rightly managed, there is no doubt she will (as 
Barnum says) ‘‘ draw immensely’”’ 

Everybody knows the fame that Exeter Hall has 
acquired for parading, with leviathan force, theanthems 
of cathedrals, oratorios, and other sacred music; but it 
has recently been the scene of the illustration of secular 
music in a manner especially deserving of notice in the 
peculiar department of English songs, glees, and madri- 
gals. This series of vocal coneerts commenced on 
Thursday last (the 11th instant) when eminent soloists 
and efficient choristers well interpreted the national 
music of our country. Wherever this style of music 
has been attempted, it has proved perfectly successful. 
Many glee and madrigal “4 on have, consequently, been 
organised throughout the country. Some of these 
unions have lately taken place at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Canterbury, and other large towns. The performances, 
which have been creditable to the members and assist- 
ants, have given satisfaction to very large audiences. 
Another new association of this elass, entitled “The 


Western Madrigal Society,’’ held its opening meeting 
on the Ist. The manner in which these societies have 
been upheld shows that public opinion is in favour of 
national airs; and the English are gradually ceasing to 
be reproached for their preference of foreign music and 
foreign genius. The fact is, that when these songs 
were composed, the prize can hardly be adjudged 
between the excellence of English and foreign art. 
The glees, songs, and madrigals of England rank among 
the most exquisite specimens of music, foreign or native. 
Yet they are comparatively new to the popular ear, 
howbeit they have been allied for generations with the 
hearths and homes of English domestic life, and abound 
in pleasing historic associations. Besides, the intrinsic 
excellence of their composition and their sprightly 
melodious counterpoint, train the ear and taste for the 
finest changes and cadences of harmony. 

There is a rumour that several English operas have 
been composed for the Haymarket and Drury-lane 
Theatres, by Mr. Severn, Mr. Bache, and, what many 
persons will be suprised to hear, as he has hitherto con- 
fined his musical talent to the composition only of such 
light and taking music as waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles, 
by M. Jullien. 








ART JOURNAL, 


| The Art Journal for December opens with an excellent 

line engraving of CaLtcorr Horstey’s beautiful and 
| touching picture, The Pride of the Village, from the 
| Vernon collection. Admirably given is the effect of 








on the old man’s grey head, and the holy book from 
which he has just raised his eyes to watch the coun- 
tenance of his dying child. How true, too, to the original 
the expression of the sorrowing mother’s face, as upon 
her breast she pillows the pale girl's head; surely this 
engraving alone were worth the cost of the entire part. 
| From the same Gallery we find here engraved Ler’s 
Morning on the Sea Coast—The effect of a bright sun- 
rise dispersing the clouds of a night of wiad and storm 
is very successfully imitated from the painting. The 
representations of Sculpture in this number are TEED’s 
Psyche, which gives a correct idea of that artist's 
graceful statue; and Frarkin’s Cupid Captive—the 
latter wants the roundness of the marble. In the letter- 
precs is an interesting account of the origin of the 
Great Exhibition, and a paper containing some useful 
hints for the convenience of students of art about to 
visit Italy. Mr. Wriaut's [Illustrated Domestic Man- 
ners of the English in the Middle Ages will, doubtless, 
afford great entertainment to the readers of the Art 
Journal, 
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Talk of the Studios. 


Tue Manchester papers stete that a portrait of Mr. 
George Wilson—who acted with such eminent ability 
as permanent chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
has just been completed by Mr. Patten, the Associate 
of our London Royal Academy. At ameeting held 
last week to determine the destination of this work of 
art it was resolved that the picture should be presented 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Manchester, with a 
request that it be placed in the large room of the 
Town Hall.——Dr. Secker, a gentleman who had 
acquired a large fortune in Mexico, has left to the 
Print Room of the National Library in Paris all such 
of his large collection of engravings as that establish- 
ment may be deficient of. He has bequeathed, also, 
200,000 francs to the Institute of France. Dr. Secker’s 
collection of paintings has been sold,-—and fetched high 
prices. It is stated in The Builder that M. Decker 
the publisher, of Berlin, has engaged the most eminent 
engravers of Dresden, Munich, Niirnberg and other 
places to prepare plates for Kaulbach’s frescoes now in 
progress of execution at the New Museum in the 
Prussian Capital.—lIt is stated that a fine picture has 
just been found in the episcopal school in Cologne— 
which, on internal evidence, is pronounced to be by the 
same artist as the altar-piece in the Cathedral. At 
the last meeting of the British Association at Ipswich, 
aresolution was passed calling for a Report ‘‘on the 
best means of selecting and arranging a series of typical 
Objects illustrative of the three Kingdoms of Nature 
for Provincial Museums.’’——The Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts in Berlin, announces that it will open in that 
capital’an Exhibition of the Works of Living Artists on 
the Ist of September in next year. The Exhibition 
will be continued for a period of two months :—and the 
artists of all nations are invited to contribute their 
works.—— The Leader says, that ‘‘a discovery of a 
very interesting nature has just taken place in one of 
the cells of the Castle of St. Angelo, on the wall of 
which, towards the corner, a rough and nearly effaced 
indication of Christ on the Cross was brought to light 
a few days ago. This drawing, or painting is thought 
to be that which Benvenuto Cellini, in his autobio- 
graphy, mentions having executed with charcoal and 
brickdust on the wall of his prison, when confined, by 
order of Pope Paul III., in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
in the year 1539.’,-——The Lateran Museum, founded in 
Rome [ Gregory the Sixteenth, is slowly but steadily 
adding to its collection of valuable antiquities. The 
latest acquisition consists of a series of eight statues of 














| evening sun-light pouring through the cottage window | 


superior excellence, found in the Augusteum of the 
municipeum of Cane, representing members of the 
family of Octavian. ——- Two deserving antiquarian 
works have been announced for publication by sub- 
scription ; the first, a series of engravings of the inter- 
esting antiquities discovered during recent excavations 
on the site of the rich and important Roman city of 
Isurium, at Aldborough, in Yorkshire, with illustrative 
letter-press, by Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith; the other, a 
quarterly publication of engravings of relics of an 
early period, found in different parts of Yorkshire, 
under the title of Reliquie Antique Eboracensis, by 
Mr. William Bowman, of Leeds.——Professor Zahn, 
who has been engaged during a period of more than 
twenty years in examining the ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, has exhibited at Berlin a collection of 
casts unique in their kind. These are 8,000 in number; 
and comprise all the remarkable sculptures of the above 
places, besides those found at Stabie, and those of the 
vast collection of the Museo Borbonico and other 
museums of the Two Sicilies. 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


The Beggar's Opera—the gloss of novelty long worn 
off—yet retains sufficient attraction fora HAYMARKET 
audience in its inherent excellence and powerful cast. 
The Two Bonnycastles, though its business be a little 
anticipatory of the Christmas pantomimes, is a capital 
farce, admirably supported by BucksTonr ; and Mr. 
| WenstTer has also been successful in a comedy new to 
England, being a clever adaptation from the French of 
| ReGnrer, and called The Man of Law. 
Tur Princess’s has reopened with renewed vigour, 
| and The Merry Wives of Windsor has been placed 
upon its stage with that propriety and deference to 
detail which has already secured so large a share of 
popular approbation to the management. Mr. SEARLB’S 
Tender Precautions appears to lose none of its mirth- 
stirring powers by constant repetition. A new drama 
is in active preparation. 

At the Olympic, Mr. FARREN, writhing under the 
combined effects of JuLLIEN and the unpropitious time 
of year, has been ‘‘ E’en to't like a French Falconer,” 
al flying at anything likely to present a short-lived 
attraction. One of bis most important revivals during 
the past fortnight has been that of the drama of 
Lucille, affording Miss Howarp an opportunity of 
expanding her histrionic pinions in a purer atmosphere 
than that which has hitherto clogged her efforts, Her 
delineation of the heroine gave not only abundant 
promise of future excellence, but paid a fair dividend 
in advance. The piece was generally well supported, 
Mr. Henry Farren’s success in Shylock having 
given him a reputation which the increased care he 
now bestows on-his personations proves him anxious to 
sustain. 

Tue Srranp has produced a farce entitled Breakfast 
Sor Two, of which the chiefest merit is that it is very 
short. Mr. J. Rocers took a benefit here on Tuesday 
last, his friends proving themselves numerous and sin- 





cere. 
I am glad to find Mr. Be.iincHam included in the 
Drury Lane company fer the ensuing season. This 
gentleman gave much early promise on his introduction 
to the London boards at Covent Garden, but the trum- 
pery parts into which he has been cast—I may almost 
say thrust headlong—under the’ Lyceum dynasty have 
been of a nature rather to choke than encourage the 
germs of rising talent. I trust he will now have @ 
clearer stage where, if he find no favour, the blame will 
be his own, LORGNETTB. 


Tue LoRD CHAMBERLAIN AND THE PANTOMIMES. 
—The Marquis of Breadalbane, the Lord Chamberlain, 
has caused the following letter to be addressed to the 
managers of the several metropolitan theatres and 
mitsical and dramatic “ saloons’’ licensed by his lord- 
ship : — “Lord Chamberlain’s Office.—Sir, — I am 
directed by the Lord Chamberlain to inform you, that 
in consequence of complaints having been made to him 
respecting the introduction of certain characters or 
allusions into various scenic representations to which 
no reference is made in the manuscripts submitted for 
examination, his lordship directs that in future all such 
additions, whether scenic or pantomimic, shall be noted 
in full on the manuscript as stage directions.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, N. H. Macponatp. To 
———,, Manager of the .’ Last year, in 
consequence of Marshal Haynau being burlesqued in 
several of the pantomimes and extravaganzas at the 
theatres, more particularly at Astley’s, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, on the representation, it is said, of the Austrian 
ambassador, thought proper to suggest that the offensive 
scenes should be “cut out.” Mr. Batty complied with 
the request of his lordship, and expunged two of the 
best comic scenes in the pantomime, which had been 
got up at considerable trouble and expense. Hitherto, 
however, it has been customary for managers only to 
submit what is technically termed the “‘opening’’ of 
their pantomime, and not the “ comic scenes,” for the 
approval of the jlicensor, through the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office; and they are still in doubt, notwith- 
standing the above circular—considered to be a most 
indefinite communication—as to the necessity of sub- 
mitting the several incidents, &c., forming the subjeets 
of the comic ‘* business ”’ in the harlequinade. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENCE. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN SCIENCE AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


BY HERMES. 


CuEmistry.— Phosphorus.—In The Journal of the 
Chemical Society we find that the equivalent or atomic 
weight of phosphorus has been determined by Schrotter 
to be 31, from ten combustions of this body in its amor- 
phous state. The amorphous phosphorus was discovered 
some time since by this chemist, and furnishes a striking 
illustration of the widely different characteristic states, 
termed allotropism, in which the same body may exist ; 
charcoal and the diamond is a familiar instance, both 
consisting of precisely the same substance, carbon, and 
yet how totally opposed in external characters; so with 

hosphorus, which in its ordinary state is a pale yel- 
fowish, waxy-looking, dangerously inflammable and 

isonous substance, but by the mere application of 
| ews continued heat, is transformed into an opaque red 
body which may be kept in the waistcoat pocket, and 
handled or poor without risk; so that the hitherto 
dangerous trade of the lucifer-match maker, which 
exposed the worker not only to the hazard of explosion 
but to the attacks of a horrible disease, is now by this 
discovery rendered safe and innocuous. 

Vital Phosphorescence.—Mr. Thornton J. Herepath 
has vainly attempted to settle the much-vexed question 
of the nature of the substance to which the phospho- 
rescence of the glow-worm and other light-emitting 
animals is to be attributed ; his experiments only proving 
that this is not due to uncombined phosphorus, which 
no one supposed to be the case, but failing to show that 
the luminosity is not owing to some combination of 
that body. 

Period of the first employment of Zine by Man. 
—Mr. J. A. Phillips has published an interesting series 
of experiments on the alloys known to the Ancients, 
in which he shows that the use of zinc to form the alloy 
we call brass dates from the Christian era. 

Evecrricity.—A memoir (concluded Thursday 
night) “On the Lines of Magnetic Form, their Definite 
Character and their Disposition within a Magnet and 
through Space,”’ has been read at the Royal Society by 
that profound and indefatigable philosopher, Faraday, 
of which a notice is reserved until an authentic report 
is obtained ; correctness in scientific reports being of 
much more importance than mere rapidity of commu- 
nication. 

Present Prospects of the application of Electricity 
as a source of Mechanical Power.—Mr. R. Hunt, in 
his lecture ‘‘On the Importance of Cultivating Habits 
of Observation,” gives us a succinct view of the 
hindrances at present existing to the successful applica- 
tion of this on as a source of motion. The first 
difficulty to be encountered seems to be the rapidity 
with which the power diminishes with the distance ; 
thus an electro-magnet which will sustain 220 pounds, 
when the armature is in contact with its poles, and the 
circuit consequently complete, exerts an attractive force 
not exceeding 40% pounds when the armature is 
separated from the magnet by one-fiftieth of an inch 
Py 1 no apparatus hitherto devised has succeeded 
in bringing the moving and fixed magnets nearer 
together than the fiftieth of an inch, and hence an 
immediate and enormous loss ef power. Another dif- 
ficulty is the temporary loss of power which occurs 
so soon as the magnets are set in motion, a fact to 
which the lecturer first directed attention in this 
country, in other words, an antagonistic form is deve- 
loped by which the mechanical power is considerably 
diminished; the greater the speed with which the 
magnets are made to move, the more rapidly does this 
diminution of force take place. Mr. Hunt states that 
he has investigated the economical relations of this 
question with the utmost care, and the result is, that a 
grain of coal consumed in the boiler of a Cornish steam- 
engine will lift 143 pounds one foot high, whereas, one 
ang of zinc consumed in the voltaic battery, will lift 

ut 80 pounds through the same space, the cost of 
zine being 216d. per cwt., while the cost of coal is but 
9d. per ewf., or one-forty-third of that of the metal. 
It has been, however, pro to reconvert the zinc so 
consumed to its metallic state, and thus to use it over 
and over again in a continuous process; on which the 
lecturer remarked :—‘‘ From my investigations of the 
whole question, I feel assured that I state a truth in 
saying, the coal employed in reproducing the metal 
would afford as much light, heat, or mechanical power 
as that obtained by the destruction of the metal in the 
first instance in the battery,” which is pretty decisive 
against the economical application of this source of 
power, in the prezent state of our knowledge. 

Botany—The Palo de Velas, or Candle Tree.— 
Mr. Berthold Seeman, in Hooker’s Journal of Botany, 
describes this tree, Parmentiera cereifera, as occuring 
only in the valley of the Chagres, where it forms entire 
forests. In entering them, a person might almost fancy 
himself in a chandler’s shop, for from all the stems and 
lower branches hang long cylindrical fruits of a yellow- 
ish Wwax-colour, so greatly resembling a candle as to 
have given rise to the popular name. The fruit is 
generally from two to three, but not unfrequently four 
feet long and an inch in diameter. The tree itself is 
about twenty-four feet high, with opposite trifoliated 
leaves and large white blossoms, which appear through- 
out the year, but are in the greatest abundance during 
the rainy season, The Palo de Velas belongs to the 








natural order Crescentiacee, and is a Parmentiera, of 
which genus, P. edulis, De Candolle, was the only 
species hitherto known. The fruit of this latter called 
Quanhxcilote, is eaten by the Mexicans, whilst that of 
the former serves for food to numerous herds of cattle. 


InpustTri1AL Arnts—Beet-root Sugar.—Never was 
the proverb ‘ Necessity is the Mother of Invention,” 
better illustrated than during the times of the first Revo- 
lution in France, and of the Empire. Saltpetre for 
gunpowder, soda for soap and glass-making, as well 
as the thousand-and-one other uses it is put to in manu- 
factures, and sugar, all produced on French soil, from 
French materials, by the genius and energy of the 
French people, are some of the most striking instances 
of the fertility of invention and the ingenious adap- 
tation of the resources of their country by the chemists 
and manufacturers of France to its most pressing 
wants, At the time of the issuing of the famous Ber- 
lin deeree by Napoleon, in 1806, which was replied to 
by the British government in the following year by the 
equally celebrated Orders in Council, the existence of 
sugar in beet-root was indeed known, but any ap- 
plication of the fact to the purposes of life was un- 
dreamt of. However, when in consequence of these 
measures, sugar rose in price to four and five francs per 
pound, and eau suerée and bonbons were thus pro- 
hibited luxuries to those to whom sugar had even then 
become almost a necessary of life, some substitute for 
foreign sugar was imperatively called for, a want which 
was quickly supplied by the genius of Chaptal, whose 
eminence as an agriculturist has been only eclipsed by 
his fame as a chemist, and beet-root sugar became an 
established manufacture on the continent. After the 
Peace it dwindled, and it is estimated that, in 1828, the 
entire make did not exceed 7000 tons. Of late years, 
however, the scale has completely turned, and that 
which was originally intended anon b as a substitute for 
the foreign article, now bids fair to replace it altogether. 
Improvements in the manufacture proceed with rapid 
strides. In Belgium the beets are carted from the 
field into the refinery, and, in twenty-four hours, the 
sugar contained in them may be sent off to the consumer 
in brilliant, sparkling sugar loaves. The produce in 
Belgium is now upwards of six percent; and were it 
not for that Upas to all improvement, the Excise, it 
would be at once increased seven and a half per cent. 
on the weight of beet-roots, by the use of a method 
termed “the carbonic acid process.” Cuba, Brazil, 
and our colonies must look to it, and imitate the 
example set them by the continental sugar-makers ; 
meet them and beat them they can, if they display 
sufficient enterprise and energy, for the raw material is 
all in their faveur, an acre of beet-root yielding at a 
maximum, and under the most favourable circumstances, 
a ton and a half of sugar, whilst an acre of good canes 
contains, and ought to be made to yield, four and a-half 
tons of this substance. There is, perhaps, no manu- 
facture which has so rapidly risen in importance as 
this; 7000 tons, we have said, was the produce of beet- 
root sugar in 1828, and this year it is computed that the 
quantity will amount to no less than 180,000 tons, a 
production which bids fair to rapidly increase from the 
mechanical and chemical improvements constantly being 
made in the manufacturing process. 

THe GoverRNMENT ScHoot or MINEs. — 
Sparingly enough is governmental support extended 
to science, even when applied to industry, but a glad 
and encouraging cmen of amendment occurred last 
May in the public opening, by the Prince Consort, of 
the Museum of Practical Geology, now enshrined in 
the handsome building standing between Piccadilly and 
Jermyn-street, which, not only during its erection but 
even yet, so sorely puzzles nineteen-twentieths of the 
passers-by as to its objects and uses; by-the-bye this 
museum is open to the public during the three first 
days of the week, and is well worthy of a visit even if 
the gratification of the eye alone be sought. We would 
fain hope that this institution inaugurates a better era, 
when the encouragement of science shall no longer be 
abandoned to the voluntary and desultory efforts of its 
adherents, but become an object of the fostering care of 
our government, to the improvement and advantage of 
the nation. The event of the past month of the most 
importance to science was the opening of the Govern- 
ment School of Mines attached to this institution, 
superintended by a distinguished and active staff of 
scientific men, and presided over by Sir H. T. De la 
Beche, the well-known geologist, who in his inaugural 
lecture explained the ofveainge derivable from a sys- 
tematic education of those by whom our vast mining 
and metullurgic enterprises are conducted. The course 
of instruction comprises chemistry, natural history, 
mechanics, geology, mining, mineralogy, and metal- 
lurgy, and we may hope that after the lapse of a few 
years a body of men, well educated in the science as 
well as in the practice of mining, will have sprung into 
existence, and that under their management, the losses 
which have rendered this pursuit almost synonymous 
with reckless speculation, will have ceased to be so 
frequent a concomitant of it. Already has this institu- 
tion done good service in this direction, for a company 
was about to be formed to recommence the working of 
a well-known but now abandoned Cornish mine, which 
had formerly realized some 140,000. to the adventurers. 
Before setting to work, it was fortunately suggested, 
that the documents respecting the mine in question, 
lodged in the Mining Record Office of the institution, 
should be examined, when the truth came out that the 
mine had been abandored for its poverty; the under- 





taking consequently was dropped, and a large useless 
outlay of money avoided. On the other hand, a source 
of the useful metal—nickel, so rarely found in terres- 
trial minerals, but so constantly associated with iron in 
those ‘‘strangers of the sky,” aérolites, has been 
brought to light in some ores raised on the Duke of 
Argyle’s property in Scotland, for the sake of the 
copper they contained, and subsequently abandoned 
as not worth dressing. The Duke, however, was 
induced to send some specimens of the ores to this 
institution for analysis, when it was found that 
they contained eleven per cent. of nickel, which is 
now become so valuable a metal from its exten- 
sive employment in German silver and other alloys. 
When it is remembered that twenty-four millions 
sterling is the annual value of the raw mineral produce 
of this kingdom, about four-ninths of that of alJ 
Europe, and also that well-digested geological data 
would have saved the nation enormous sums of money 
which have been uselessly expended during the con- 
struction of many of our Sakae railways, buildings, 
and various public works, it is evident that, in founding 
this museum, Government has taken a stride in the right 
direction. We hope the means at the disposal of this 
establishment will also be directed to the collection and 
arrangement of such correct and complete information 
on the subject, as will enable the Legislature to effectu- 
ally protect the miner from some of the fearful risks of 
his hazardous occupation, and also to raise him, asa 
man, from the state of social degradation in which the 
poor fellow is but too often sunk. ‘The excellent inau- 
gural lectures delivered at the commencement of the 
session, must be noticed hereafter. HERMES. 


A curious fact for astronomers has just been ascertained. 
In the papers of the celebrated Lalande, recently pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences by M. Arago, there 
is a note to the effect that so far back as the 25th of 
October, 1800, he and Burckhardt, were of opinion, 
from calculations, that there must be a planet beyond 
Uranus, and they occupied themselves for some time in 
trying to discover its precise position. 

Artiric1AL Lrees.—It is a source of gratification 
to all those who, from war or accident, have been unfor- 
tunately deprived of a limb, to be enabled to replace 
their loss = an artificial one, so nearly resembling 
nature as to defy the closest inspection, The manufac- 
turer of artificial limbs, Mr. Frederick Gray, of Cork- 
street, has certainly achieved a most extraordinary feat 
in producing a substitute, so complete in itself, to 
replace an unfortunate casualty. ‘The excellent mode 
adopted by Mr. Gray of fitting the mutilated limb in 
the socket, is a feature of vast importance, as, unless 
this be effectually done, great inconvenience must ensue 
to the wearer, who will otherwise want freedom of 
action, and the necessary lightness and strength. The 
substitute for the tendon achilles is applicd in a most 
ingenious manner. This description of leg far surpasses 
all artificial limbs we have hitherto seen. It is much 
to be regretted that this invention was not exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace. 

Tue Execrric Lignt.—The Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company intend almost immediately to 
illuminate the several tunnels along their line by the 
electric light, which have been rendered serviceable 
and goyernable as a means of illumination. 

ALLEGED Discovery oF THE PERPETUAL Mo- 
TION.—The Courrier de la Gironde states that a civil 
engineer of Bordeaux, named De Viguernon, has disco- 
vered the perpetual motion. His theory is said to be 
to find in a mass of water, at rest, and contained within 
a certain space, a continual force, able to replace all 
other moving powers. ‘The above journal declares that 
this has been effected, and tliat the machine invented 
by M. de Vignernon works admirably. A model of the 
machine was to be exposed at Bordeaux for three days, 
previous to the inventor’s departure with it for London. 

MINES OF PurE CoppeR.—We gather from The 
Lake Superior Journal that the copper mines there 
yield a produce unequalled in the weal. The distine- 
tion between these mines and all others is that the 
yield is of the pure metal. Every advancing step only 
demonstrates more clearly that this pure lode is not 
a chance collection, but is, in fact, increasing in purity 
as well as quantity as the miners proceed. 

Iron VENEERING FOR BurLpinGs.—Mr. Gouch, 
of Harlem, has invented, and is now applying a new (?) 
improvement in architecture. This is ornamental cast- 
iron plates put on the front of a house, like yeneering 
on cabinet work. The castings are made in the plates, 
and put on by a permanent elastic cement which allows 
for the expansion and contraction of the metal.— The 
Builder. 

Two New Sateriites.— The discovery of two 
new satellites of Uranus is announced by Mr. Lassell, 
of Liverpool. They are interior to the two bright 
satellites first discovered by Sir W. Herschell, generally 
known as the second and fourth. Mr. Lassell first saw 
them on the 24th of October, and again on the 28th 
and 30th of the month, and also on November 7th, with 
a magnifying power of 778, or the twenty-feet equa- 
torial. They are very faint, not half the brightness of 
the two conspicuous ones. ‘The periods of revolution 
are almost exactly four days for the outermost, and two 
and a half for the closest. Mr. Lassell says he has 
never yet been able to recognise the first satellite an- 
nounced by Sir William Herschell, to which he ascribed 
a period of revolution of five days and twenty-one 
hours, 
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GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1. OF BOOKS, &e. 

The Publishers’ Circular, for December, gives a sup- 
plemental sheet containing a large number of specimens 
of engravings from Christmas books. We had imagined 
that this display of pictures was for the gratification of 
the publishers and the booksellers on whom they are in 
a great measure dependent. But the following para- 
graph from The Circular, sets at rest such a supposition, 
and shows, moreover, that publishers are beginning to 
expect the public will be guided by their lists and influ- 
enced by advertisements which are collected en masse in 
a sheet that contains nothing but advertisements—an 
illusory expectation, of course: —“ The present number 
of The Publishers’ Circular, comprising a very extensive 
and miscellaneous list of books, suitable for presents 
and Christmas gifts, will be kept on sale during the 





next fortnight, and can be supplied to booksellers desirous 
of circulating the same, done up in a wrapper, with the 
name and address of the distributor, at the price of 16s. 
per hundred,— for which immediate application is 
requested.’ Perhaps we need hardly inform Paternoster- 
row that the public know little of The Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, and that no amount of gratis distribution could 
possibly teach book purchasers to believe that it is any 
other than a tradesman’s puff. The coming book 
season promises to be very productive. Among the 
announcements are a continuation of Mr. Macaulay’s | 
“ History of England,” two more volumes of Mr. Grote’s | 
“ History of Greece,” and an addition to Lord Mahon’s | 
History of England. A “Life of Washington” is 

announced by the veteran American author bearing the | 
hero’s name. The Publishers’ Circular states that 
Mr. Warreas little memento of the World's Fair— | 
The Lily and the Bee—has obtained a sale of 4000 
copies within two months.——Longfellow’s new poem, 
The Golden Legend, is published simultaneously in 
England and the United States, securing its copyright | 
in both countries, in conformity with the provisions of | 
the late judgment delivered by Lord Campbell.—Mr. G. | 
P.R. James has cemented his connection with American | 


| 











literature by publishing a new work of fiction conjointly 
with Mr. Maunsell B. Field, of New York; each author 
writing a chapter alternately, it is announced under the 
title of “ Adrian; or, The Clouds of the Mind.” | 
““ Aims and Obstacles,” a novel, is likewise announced | 
by Mr. James, in America: it was, we believe, published 
anonymonsly, some years back, in this country. 
2. OF LITERARY MEN. 

Mr. Thackeray is to deliver his “ Lectures on the 
Humorists of the Seventeenth Century,” at Edinburgh, | 
during the month of December, and also at the Mary- 
lebone Institution. For the latter he will receive 150/. 
——Silvio Pellico, so famous for his works, his im- 
prisonments and sufferings, is now in Paris. The 
Rev. Dr. Warneford, whose munificent donations to 
Queen's College, Birmingham, are well known, has | 
founded in perpetuity eight scholarships, of the value of 
251. each, for medical students of King’s College, Lon- 
don. The Earl ef Rosse is likely to be appointed by 
the Board of Trinity College to succeed the late King of 
Hanover in the Chancellorship of the Dublin University. 
The Council of King's College, London, have ap- 
pointed Mr. James Stephen, son of Sergeant Stephen, 
author of the Commentaries, to the Professorship of 
English Law and Jurisprudence, vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Bullock. At Belfast, the Chair of Logic 
and Metaphysics has been, by the Lord Lieutenant, | 
assigned to Dr. James M‘Cosh, a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland, author of one of the most profound | 
works that have appeared of late years, The Method of | 
the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. The | 

| 














editor of The Art Journal has published a letter assert- | 
ing his claim to being the author of the idea of the 
Great Exhibition, and to being also the first to propose | 
carrying it into effect. He says, so long as the | 
honour of originating the Great Exhibition was claimed | 
for his Royal Highness Prince Albert, he remained | 
silent; not alone from dutiful respect; and it is unques- 
tionable that but for the influence and personal exertions | 
of the Prince, there would cither have been no exhibition, 
or, at all events, none to excite the wonder and admi- | 
ration of the world. He observes that, repeatedly, since 
the year 1844, he had advocated the policy of an Exhi- | 
bition of Industrial Art in England; but at the close of | 
1847, he had many reasons to believe the time was | 
approaching when such a project might be effectually | 
carried out; and in The Art Journal for January, 1848, | 
he printed an article entitled “ Proposed Expositien of | 
British Manufactures.” 


3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 


A Supplemental Charter has been granted to the | 
Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, | 


| Prize—founded with a view to promote the study of 


the missing Arctic Expedition to the north of Behring’s 
Straits, is intended to be carried into effect if sufficient 
funds can be raised for the purpose——-The Times 
states that there is an intention among our Arctic 
officers “to propose a national testimonial to Mr. 
Grinnell, for his noble end hemane conduct in fitting 
out, at his private expense, the expedition which sailed 
last year from the United States in search of Sir John 
Franklin, under the command of Lieutenant De Haven.” 
The case pending between the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue and the proprietors of The Household 
Narrative of Current Events has been decided in 
favour of the latter. Three of the four judges decided 
against the inference that The Household Narrative is a 
newspaper within the terms of the statute. The 
Spanish Government has named two Commissioners to 
conduct, at Madrid, with Messrs. Baroche and Couture 
the negociations for a treaty of international literary 
copyright. At Edinburgh, two prizes of 502. and 
30/. each, called “ the Hope prizes,” after the late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, by whom they were bequeathed, 
are announced for competition to any student of the 
class since the session of 1848; the essays and prepara- | 
tions, “on any chemical subject,” to be lodged before | 
November, 1852. The Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge has just announced as the subject of the Le Bas 














the history, institutions and interests of our Anglo- 
Indian empire,—“ A View of the Ruutes successively 
taken by the Commerce between Europe and the East, 
and of the Political Effects produced by the several 








changes. There is in Paris, under the sole direction 
of an ecclesiastic, the Abbé Migne, an establishment 


other departments of book manufacture, which has in 


| course of publication a complete series of the chief 


| 
works of Catholic literature, amounting to 2,000 | 
volumes, and the prices are such that the mass of the | 
clergy of that faith may possess the whole. The | 
friends of the Ocean Penny Postage project, says Mr. | 
Elihu Burritt, will be pleased to learn, that simulta- 





neous and energetic steps will be taken in Great Britain 
and the United States to press it upon the consideration 
of the two Governments during the next session of 
Parliament and of the United States Congress. The | 
late reduction of the inland postage to a uniform rate of | 
threehalfpence throughout the American Union has | 
facilitated the establishment of an ocean penny postage | 
between that country and Great Britain; and a lively 

interest is already excited on that side of the Atlantic 

in behalf of a measure which would so incalculably 

promote the commerce and correspondence between the | 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family. | 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Journat or Natura Htstory.—We observe | 
that Mr. William Kidd, the author of so many inter- 
esting and instructive works on Natural History, is 
about to address himself to the public, through a 
journal of his own. This we take to be a wise step; 
for the amateur and the experienced naturalist alike 
require an organ and a friend: such, we anticipate 
Kidd’s London Journal will be ; and our readers can 
judge of the reasonableness of the anticipation, for we 
haye, by means of extracts from his essays, published 
in The Gardener’s Chronicle and elsewhere, made 
them familiar with the generality of William Kidd’s 
mind, and the correctness of his acquirements as a 
student of nature. Kidd’s London Journal is, we 
observe, to be the same size as Household Words, and 
will contain other information than that which the 
Editor has spent a life in obtaining and generalising. 





Ba.ts.— On the 19th November, at his residence, 408, Oxford- | 
street, Mr. James Balls, many years a music publisher, 
having survived his only son, Mr. Herbert Ingram Balls, 
only three months. 

Ciare.—On the 24th November, at his residence, Quay- 
street, Manchester, aged 70, Peter Clare, F.R.A.S., the 
intimate friend and companion of Dr. Dalton, and for 
many years secretary, and afterwards one of the Vice- 
Presidents, of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 


| Dunpar.—Recently, at his residence, Rose-park, Trinity, | 


Mr. George Dunbar, Professor of Greek Literature in the | 
University of Edinburgh. The natural decay attending | 
even an otherwise green old age, has been for some years | 
aggravated by a virulent internal malady, which, at the 
commencement of the present session, compelled him to 
abandon his academic duties, and the functions of the 
chair have, accordingly, been since very ably discharged 
by Mr. Kirkpatrick, from Oxford. The serious apprehen- 
sions then entertained for him were fully confirmed by a 
series of spasmodic attacks, the violence of which ultimately | 
proved fatal. 

Loneman.—On the 30th November, at her residence, South- | 
wood, Highgate, Mrs. Judith Longman, the last surviving 
sister of the late Thomas Norton Longman, Esq., of Pater- | 
noster-row, in her 84th year. 


the morning of his death, Priessnitz was up and stirring 
at an early hour, but complained of the cold, and had wood 
brought in to make a large fire. His friends had for some 
time believed him to be suffering from dropsy of the chest, 
and at their earnest intreaty he consented to take a little 
medicine, exclaiming all the while, ‘It is of no use.” He 
would see no physician, but remained to the last true to his 
there | About 4 o’clock in the afternocn of the 26th, 

e — to be carried to bed, and upon being laid down he 
expired. 

Sovtt.—On the 26th November, at St. Armand, Marshal 
Soult, one of the most distinguished of French soldiers, 
and one of the most exalted of French statesmen. 

Taytor.—On the 26th October, at Philadelphia, aged 62, 
Mr. C. Taylor. Mr. Taylor emigrated in the year 1830, 
being previously well known as a Fellow both of Anti- 
quarian and of the Geological Societies. He had published 
a work of great care and research while resident in his 
native county, Norfolk, ‘Index Monasticus for East 
Anglia;” and had made some useful explorations into the 
fossil remains on the coast of Norfolk. In America he 
wrote for various philosophical Societies, and published in 
1848 his large work on the statistics of coal. 





PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Tue Boox Trape or THE Unitrep Stares.— 
The number of volumes issued in the United States 
from the Ist of July, 1850, to the same date in 1851, 
was 1,298. The number of pages in these volumes 
amounts to 213,049. The distinct works composing 
the volumes are 1,176. Of these volumes 817 were 
published in New York, 223 in Philadelphia, and 203 
in Boston. The department of fiction, including every 
class of novels and tales in prose, comprises 249 distinct 
works. Of juvenile publications there are 52; of gift 
books 32, and of poetical works, including hymn books 
for the use of churches, 80. The number of religious 





| : may | and theological works is 170. Comprising under one 
embracing a printing office, stereotype foundry, and all | 


head general histories, travels, and works descriptive 


| of countries, not strictly geographical, we may put their 


number at 121. Of biographies there are 96, of scien- 
tifie works 50, and of metaphysical treatises, strictly so 
called, 8. Of mathematical works there are 17, classical 
books 7, dictionaries and treatises (not grammars) on 
language, 13, school books 50, legal works 43, medical 
works 47, agricultural 23, practical mechanics 18, 
artistic 6, architectural 8, political 16, commercial 12, 
orations 3, works entitled essays, in general, 11, man- 
ners and morals, strictly so called, 18, social economy, 
comprising cookery books and works for housekeepers, 
15, natural history 8, miscellaneous, embracing works 
not within the scope of cither of the above divisions, 
and often possessing considerable literary merit, 45.— 


| New York Tribune. 








List of New Books. 


Abdias the Jew, by A. Stifter, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Addison's The Knights Templars, 3rd edit. 10s. 6d. c!. 

Aird’s (D. M.) French Syntax made Easy, sq. Is. swd. 

Allerton and Dreux; or, the War of Opinion, 2 v. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Andersen’s Danish Fairy Legends, &c. 2nd ed 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Antony ; or the Deaf and Dumb Boy, 2v. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Art-Journal (The) for 1851, New Series, Vol. IIL, 1/. lls. 6d. 

Arnold’s School Classics : Sophocles, Part IIT., 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Bagge’'s (Rev. H. T. J.) Toleratio Into'erabilis, feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Barbauld’s (Mrs.) Lessons for Children, new edit. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 

sartlett’s Gleanings on the Overland Route, 2nd ed. 16s, cl. 

Beattie’s Castles and Abbeys of England, Second Series, 25s. 

Beranger’s Lyrical Poems, by W. Young, post 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Bell’s (A. M.) Elocutionary Manual, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Bohn's Antiquarian Library: Browne's (Sir T.) Works, by 
Wilken, Vol. L., 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Bohn’s Cheap Series: Twice-told Tales, by Hawthorn, new 
edit 12mo. Is. bds. 

Bohn’s Classical Library: Cicero’s Orations. translated by 
Yonge, Vol. I., 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Bohn’s Scientific Library : Agassiz and Gould’s Outlines of 
Comparative Physiology, edited and enlarged by Thomas 
Wright, M.D., with Illustrations, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Bohn’s Standard Library: Neander’s History of the Christian 
Church, Vol. V., 12mo. 3s. 6d. el. 

Bookseller's Almanack, on sheet, 1s. 

Book of Trades, sq. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Bothwell; or, Days of Mary Queen of Scots, by J. Grant, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. cl. 

Brameld’s (Rev. G. W.) Practical Sermons, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

British Controversialist, Vol. II., 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Brown’s (G.) Grammar of English Grammars, 8vo. 21s. e). 

Buckley's (T. A.) Great Cities of the Aucient World, 4s. cl. 

Buckley’s Catechism of Council of Trent, 12mo. 6s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, Mlustrated by Harvey, 8vo. 12s. 

Cairn’s (Rev. A.) The Second Woe, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Campbeli’s Poetical Works, with Notes, &c. by Hill, Illus- 
trations, 16s. cl. 

Castle Crazy, and Maroshely, by A. Stifter, er. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cecil’s Original Thoughts, 2 vols. post 8vo. cl. 16s. 

Chambers’s Educational Course: Ancient History, cl. 3s. ; 
Music, 12mo. 3s. cl.; Drawing Books, Is. 6d. 

Chambers’s Library for the Young: Poems for Youns 
People, ls. : 

Chambers’s Papers for the People, Vol. XII., er. 8vo. 1s. G7. 

Chalmers’s (Rev. F.] Letters to a Bible Class, i8mo. ls. _ 

Chapman’s Library, No. III.: Emerson’s [cpresentative 
Men, Is. 6d. 

Cheever’s (Rev. H.) Life, &c. of a Youthful Christian, 2s. cl. 

Christ and the Pope, a series of etchings and letter-press, 
21s. 

City (The), or Physiology of London Business, 3s. 6. 





| Clara Harrington, a Domestic Tale, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Clark’s Promises of Scripture Essay by Wardlaw, 2s. 6d. 

Colquhoun’s (J. C.) History of Magic, &ec. 2 v. 18s. cl. 

Corner’s Coloured Picture Nursery Sunday Kok, in two 
Parts, 3s. 6d. 


authorizing them to dispose of the surplus in their | Nakwaska.—Recently, at Warsaw, aged 69, Madame Nak- | Curling’s (H.) The Hall of Chevantray, feap. 8vo. 3s. cl. sw. 





hands. Letters from Berlin of the 25th ult. an- | 


nounce the arrival of Lieutenant Pim in that capital,— 
] 


and his departure for St. Petersburg. The search for | 





waska, the authoress of Polish novels, and of sketches of | 
the society of the capital. | 


52, Priessnitz, the celebrated founder of Hydropathy. On | 


Currey’s (G.) Preparation, for the Gospel, 8vo. 8s. bds. 
Dana’s (J. D.} System of Mineralogy, 3rd ed. &vo. 24s. cl. 


| Prtressnttz.—On the 26th November, at Graefenberg, aged | Davies’ History of Inquisition, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. cl. 


De Gasparin’s Doctrine of Plenary Inspiration, 1s, 6d. 
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De Porquet’s First French Reading-Book, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Italian Trésor. 13th edit, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
De Teisser’s Plain Words on the Lord’s Supper, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Dodsley’s Cellar-Book, new and improved edit. oblong 4to. 
1s. 6d. 
Doddridge’s Life and Labours, by J. Stoughton, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Don Quixote, Illustrated by Johannot, 2 v. royal 8vo, 21s. cl. 
Donaldson on Clay Lands and Loamy Soils, 12mo. Is. cl. 
Durand’s (J. L. E.) Practical French Grammar, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Ede’s (Joseph) The Economy of Prayer, 12mo. 2s. 6d.cl. 
Elliot’s (J.) Key to Elementary Algebra. 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Euripidis Tragcedize, edited by Porson, 3rd ed. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Faggot of French Sticks, by Author of “Bubbles from the 
Brunnens of Nassau,” 2 v. 8vo. 24s. cl. 
Family Manual and Servant’s Manual, 6th edit, 12mo. 3s. 
Family Almanac and Educational Register, 1852. 12mo. 4s. 
Favourite Library, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. ; 2 vols. in one, 2s. 6d. 
Feiling’s Key to Exercises ‘n Prose Composition, 4s. 
Fleming’s First Lessons in Plane Trigonometry, 2s. cl. 
Fromberg’s Essay on the Art of Painting on Glass, 1s. cl. 
Gaussen’s Plenary Inspiration, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Gessert on the Art of Painting on Glass. 12mo. Is. cl. swd. 
Gift (A.) at Confirmation, a Selection of Poems. royal 32mo. 
4s. cl. 
Grace Overton; or the Service of the Heart, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Green’s (Rev. J.) Concordance to the Liturgy, 18mo. 6s, cl. 
Gresley’s (Rev. W.) The Baron’s Little Daughter, 2nd edit. 
2s 6d. cl. 
Griffin’s (G.) Poetleal Works. feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register, 1852, 3s. 6d. 
Happy Family ; or Selfishness and Self-Denial, 2s. 6d. 
Hawthorn’s Twice-Told Tales, First and Second Series, 2s. 
Head of the Family, by Author of ‘‘ Olive,” &c. 3 v. 1. 11s. 6d. 
Hengstenberg’s Revelation of St. John Expounded, trans- 
lated by Fairbairn, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Henry’s Exposition of the Book of Psalms, illustrated 12mo. 
5s. cl. 
Hipsley’s Equational Arithmetic, !2mo. 1s. cl. swd. 
Hochelaga, by Warburton, new ed. 2 v. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Hood’s (E. P.) John Milton, the Patriot, &c. feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Home Story Book, with Engravings, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
House (The) on the Rock, with a Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Howitt’s Country Year Book, new ed. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Huish’s (R.) Scripture Characters, 2 v. sq. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Humphrey’s Ten Centuriesof Art, with Illustrations, 28s. cl. 
Hunt’s Book for a Corn +, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Illustrations of the Five Senses, on Steel, by Hablot K. 
Browne, 5s. 
Industrial Arts, Part V. 7s. 6d. 
Information on Common Objects, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Ireland, Observations on the People, &c. in 1851, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Jackson’s (J., M.A.) Repentance: its Necessity, &c. 2nd 
edit. 3s. 6d. 
Jacob Bendixen, the Jew, adapted from the Danish, by Mary 
Howitt, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Lis. 6d. el. 
Jean Mignault, translated by W. Anderson, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Jessopp’s (Rev. J.) Woman, in Eight Chapters, 3s. 6d. cl. ; 
4s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
John Draytcn, 2nd. edit., 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Keat’s (J.) Life, Letters, &c., edited by Milnes, 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. 10s. cl. 
Keats's (J.) Poetical Works, new edit. feap. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
King John, by Author of “The Astrologer’s Daughter,” 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
King of the Golden River, illustrated by Doyle, 2s. 6d. 
Kirke’s Handbook of Physiology, 2nd edit. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Knight's (C.) Cabinet Shakspeare, Vol. XI., 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
Lansdowne’s Shakspeare, 1 vol. post 8vo. 16s. 
Latham’s (R. G.) Germania of 'Cacitus, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Liardet’s (Capt. F.) Midshipman’s Companion, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Lindsay’s Letters on the Holy Land, new ed. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Literary Keepsake, with Engravings, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Lodge's (E.) Peerage and Baronetage, for 1852, 17. 11s. 6d. 
Loudon’s (Mrs.) Young Naturalist’s Journey, 2nd ed. 3s. 6d. 
London, in Ten Sections, 12mo, 1s. each, cl. swd. (Weale.) 
Longfellow’s Poems, illustrated by Foster and Benham, 8vo. 
21s. cl. gilt. 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, illustrated by Foster and 
Benham, 15s. 
Longfellow’s The Golden Legend, fep. 8vo, 5s. cl. 
Lynch’s (Mrs.) Stories from the Gospels, square, ls. 6d. cl. 
Lyr@ Christiana, 32mo. 4s. cl. ; morocco, 6s. 6d. 
Maegillivray’s Voyage of H.M.S, Rattlesnake, 36s. 
Mackintosh’s Juvenile Tales, 2s. 
— (J. N.) Latin Grammar, trans. by Woods, 2nd ed. 
4s. cl. 
Mahon’s History of England, Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 30s. cl. 
Maja’s Lesson Book, square 12mo., 2s. 6d. plain cl. 
Mamma’s Lessons, 11th ed. square, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Manual of Hebrew Verbs, 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Margaret Cecil, by Cousin Kate, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Mark Wilton, by C. B. Taylor, new edit. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Martin’s (S.) The Useful Arts, 2nd edit. fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. el. 
McCulloch’s (J. R.) Treatise on Wages, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Merlet.s Dictionary of Difficulties, new edit. roan, 6s. 6d. 
Merlet’s French Synonyms, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Merivale’s History of Romans under the Empire, 14s. 
Meyrick’s Practical Working of Church of Spain, 12mo. 6s. 
=— Prayers for National and other Schools, fep. 
Vo. 28. 
Morell’s Papa and Mamma’s Lessons in Arithmetic, 1s. 6d. 
Moseley’s (Rev. H.) Astro-Theology, 2nd edit. er. 8vo. 3s. 
M‘Intosh’s (M, J.) Evenings at Donaldson Manor, 12mo. 2s, 
Murray’s Reading for the Rail: Nimrod’s “The Road,” 
woodcuts, ls.; Nimrod’s ‘ The Turf,” woodcuts, Is. 6d. 
My 1 eeeacaamat Note-Book, by A. Stifter, cr. 8vo. 
Cl, 


Myrtle’s (Mrs.) The Little Sister, illust. by Schneider, 7s. 6d. 

Napier’s (Lieut.-Gen.) History of Sir C. Napier’s Administra- 
tion of Scinde, &c., with Maps, 8vo, 18s. cl. 

— Bonaparte’s (Prince Louis) Life, Captivity. &c., 

Nautical Magazine for 1851, 8vo. 13s. 6d. bds. 

New College Introductory Lectures, Oct. 1851, post 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl 

Oates’ (G.) 5 per cent. Tables, 4to. half morocco, 21s. 

Oates 8 (G.) Tables of Sterling Exchange, 18s. half-bd. 

Palmoni, Essay on Chronographical Systems of Ancient 
Jews, 25s. i 

ra of Our Lord, in Twelve Designs, by Franklin, 4to. 

. 2s, 
Parlour Library: The King’s Highway, by James, Is. 6d. 
Parnell’s (E. A.) Elements of Chemical Analysis, 9s. cl. 


ae (J.) Stories from Boccaccio, and other Poems, sq. 4s. 
ee (Mrs.) Royal Guide to Wax-Flower Modelling, 


Penrose’s Fifty-four Sermons for Sunday Reading, 10s. 6d. 








Penny Post (The) Vol. I., 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Perseus and his Philosophies, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 


Philips’ (Rev. R.) Lady’s Closet Library, 4 vols. 2s. 6d. each. | 


Picture Book (A) for Young People, 4to. 5s. plain, 10s. 6d. col. 

Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, new edit. 10s. 6d. 

Playmate (The), post 8vo. 5s cl. 

Railway Library: Recluse of Norway, by Miss Porter, ls. 

teade’s (J. FE.) Poems, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. el. 

Reflections on the Song of Solomon, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Reginald Hastings, by Warburton, 3rd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d, cl. 

Revenge, a Novel, by G.P.R. James, Esq., 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

teynolds’s Arithmetic, new edit. 12mo. 2s, 

Romance (The) of Adventure, with engravings, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Ross’s Leading Cases of Law in Scotland, Vol. III., 31s. 6d. 

Sacred Year (The) 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Sangster’s (J.) Rights and Duties of Property, 4s. cl. 

Saunders’s Official Map of Australian Gold Country, 2s. in 
cover. 

Selby’s (C.) Events to be Remembered, 12mo. bds. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Wellington Despatches, by Gurwood, 18s. cl. 

Selection of English Synonyms, 2nd edit. enlarged 12mo. 3s. 

Sharpe’s London Journal, Vol. XIV. royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Sherwood’s (Mrs.) The Nun, 6th edit. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Simpson’s (Rev. R.) Gleanings among Mountains, 2s. 6d. 

Skinner’s (J.) Guide for Advent, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Skyring’s Builders’ Price Book, 1852, 8vo. 4s. 

Smyth's (Dr. 8.) Unity of Human Races, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Sortain’s Hildebrand and the Emperor, 3rd. ed. revised, 5s. 

Spencer on the Art of Playing the Pianoforte, ls. cloth swd. 


Spiritual Alchemy, by Author of ‘‘ Hearts in Mortmain,” &c., | 


2Is. cl. 
Stone’s (S.) The Justice’s Pocket Manual, 5th edit. 12mo. 
9s. 6d. 


Subordinate Standards of the Free Church of Scotland, 2s. 6d. 

Symes’s (J.) Principles of Surgery, Supplement to, 8vo. swd. 
1s. 6d. 

Tayler’s (C.B.) The Angel’s Song, 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Taylor’s Notes and Lessons on Geography of Palestine, 2s. 6d. 

Theological Critic, Vol. I., 8vo. 16s. 6d. cl. 

Thomson’s Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, Vol. III. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Thornton's (E.) History of British Empire in India, 6 vols. 
27. 8s. 


Traits of American Humour, by the Author of “‘ Sam Slick,” | 


31s. 6d. cl. 


Norway, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Trevor’s (G.) Sermons on Doctrines and Means of Grace. 6s. 

Uncle Tom’s Pictorial Magazine, Vol. I., 2s. 6d. 

Urwick’s (W., D.D.) The Triple Crown, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Use (The) of Sunshine, a Christmas Narrative, by S. M. 6s. 

Villiers’ (W.) Two Paths, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Virgil's Zneid, Books I. to VL, English Notes, by Galbraith, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. bds; Books I. to XII., English Notes, by Gal- 
braith, 10s. 6d. 

Vlieland’s (J. N.) Practical Course of German Language, 
12mo. 5s. 

Walsh’s Regimental Standing Orders, 8vo. 10s. cl. 

Ward’s (R.A.) Treatise on Investments, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Watkins’s Commercial Directory for 1852, 19s. 6d. cl. 

Weekly Visitor (The) edited by Bickersteth, Vol. II. 4s. 6d. 

Whisper for the Nursery, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Wickenden’s (Rev. W.) The Hunchback’s Chest, fep. 8vo. 7s. 

Williams’s (Rev. D.) Preceptor’s Assistant, new edit. 12mo. 
5s. bds. 

Youatt's (W.) Complete Graz‘er, 9th edit. enlarged Svo. 18s. 








Books Wanted to Purchase. 


[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 

~ send particulars, with lowest price, to THE Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. 
in this List. } 

Index to Milton’s Paradise Lost, 12mo. 

Grier’s Mechanic’s Pocket Dictionary. 

White’s Practical Treatise on Weaving. 

Fairburn’s (W.), On Waterwheels with Ventflated Buckets. 

Pearson’s Practical Astronomy. 

Missionary Register. Vol. for 1830. 

Vertumnay : a Poem on the Oxford Botanic Garden. 1713. 

Woodfall's Junius, 2 Vols. 1772. 





London, 1741. 





SPEEDY CURE for STONE and 

GRAVEL will 'be sent to any person by enclosing 
thirteen Stamps to THOMAS WILKINSON, Land Agent, 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 





FOG, COLD, AND NIGHT AIR. 


OOK and WILLIAMS’S RESPI- 
RATORY ORGAN and CHEST PROTECTORS, 
completely supersede the old metallic respirator, and form | 
the best neck wrapper extant; for Ladies, forming a neck- | 
tie. To be had of the principal Chemists, Hosiers, &c., in | 
the United Kingdom. Depot, at the Patentees, 10, Princes- | 
street, Hanover-square. 
* Cheap, elegant, and effective.”—Lancet, Nov. 30, 1850. | 
“ High value.”— Globe, Dec. 11, 1850. | 

“ Simple aad efficacious.”—James Bright, M.D. 
Ladies’ Cashmere, 6s. 6d,; Gentlemen's, 10s. 6d.; also, | 

lower qualities. 





THE FIFTEEN SHILLING DRESSING CASE. 






DALTON, 85, Quadrant, Regent-street, DRESSING CASE 
and WRITING DESK MAKER to the Court, the Army, 
Navy, and Civ Service.—Solid Silver Dressing Cases at 
Five Guineas each. 





| THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
} OBINSON’S PATENT 


No charge is made for insertion | 


| equally consecrated to the gifts of aftection. 
| a visit from the natives of all countries to his Emporium, 


| an acceptable shape. 


x y 
HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. 

; —Valuable newly-invented very small powerful 

WAISTCOAT POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five 
miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, 
— and GAMEKEEPERS, Price 1. 10s., sent 
ree. 
_ TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION 
in TELESCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, 
that some 34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show dis- 
tinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double Stars. 
They supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes, for the 
waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers ; a 
minute object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve mile 
distant. 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible 
and all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme 
Deafness. 

Messrs. 8. and B. Sotomons, Opticians and Aurists, Albe- 
marle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 





PILUL TUSSIS. 


R. GOSS’S COLD and COUGH 


/ PILLS, relieve a Cough or Cold at once; assuage the 


| distressing symptoms of Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza; 


promote Expectoration and act as a certain preventive to 
that harassing companion, a Chronic Cough. 
** Cloister, Gloucester, Nov. 20, 1851. 
“Dear Sir,—Please to send me another large box of your 
Cough Pills. I find them admirable, affording me the only 
relief I ever experienced from any medicine.” 
Faithfully yours, HENRY DEAN. 


Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Sent free on 


| receipt of 14 Stamps, addressed to Dr. GOSS, 31, Ely Place, 


Holborn, London. 


—— — ane —— 


BARLEY 


has not only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to 


f 4 : | every class of the community, and is acknowiedged to stand 
Traveller’s Library : Eothen, new edit. 2 parts, sq. 1s. each, | ~ : Se ee ae 
swd. ; Lady’s Voyage round the World, 2s. 6/.; Laing’s | 


unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food 
for infants, children, and invalids. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form 
another diet universally esteemed for making a superior 
gruel in fifteen minutes, and alternately with the Patent 
Barley is an excellent food for children and invalids; being 
particularly recomended by the faculty as the purest and 
best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is 


| a light, nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article 


of food, and is held in high estimation as a diet for infants 
and invalids. It supersedes the use of the Pearl Sago, to which 


| it is very superior. 


topinson and Betvitye, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, 


| Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in 
| Town and Country. 





APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
ONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The 
extraordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying 
sound, combined with the great facility with which it can be 


| fitted up, renders it superior to any other material for Speak- 
| ing Tubes; and it is now extensively used in Public Institu- 


tions, Offices, Private Establishments, Warehouses, Work- 
shops, &e. &e. 

The DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH, for private houses, will be 
found far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great 
saving of time and labour. 

HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, 
chapels, &c., is another most important application of this 
Tubing, by means of which persons, who have not heard a 
sermon for years, have been able to hear every word spoken 
by the preacher. 

RAILWAY CONVERSATION TUBES will be found a 
great accommodation to railway travellers. 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, 

uch as Soles tor Bo>ts and Shoes, Mill-bands, Picture Frames, 
Brackets, Mouldings, Pen Trays, Inkstands, Medallions, 
Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, Watchstands, Cups, 
Flasks, Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and Bouncing 
Balls, Pump-buckets, Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
Tubing for Gas, Water and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining 
Tanks, &c.; Cash-bowls, Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap- 
dishes, &e., manufactured by 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentees), 

18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
\ ECHI’S PREPARATIONS for 
A 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS.— 








| Sensible that the season is approaching when love and friend- 


ship give their tangible testimonials, Mecnut has taken care 
to provide an abundance of objects for tasteful selection. 
None need deny themselves the luxury of giving, tor the 





| most inexpensive as well as the most costly articles are to be 


found at his Repository of Articles and Elegancies, 4, Lead- 
enhall-street, near the India House. England has always 
been renowned for its hearty Christmas liberality, while 
“Le Jour de An" of our lively neighbours, the French, is 
Mechi invites 





which has been pronounced to be the most tastefully 
arranged and best lighted establishment in London, and 
where they may be sure of putting their kind intentions into 
Snow Room for Paprer Macur.— 
In this elegant apartment are exhibited the most recherche 
specimens of British art, in Ladies’ Work Tables, Hand 
Screens, Pole Screens, Chess Tables, Tea Trays, Work Boxes, 
Tea Caddies, Ladies’ and Gentleman's Dressing Cases, Card 





| Cases, &c., embellished with exquisite Landscapes and other 


Paintings. Those who desire to make really useful presents 
will find the General Department the best—Table Cutlery, 
Seissors, Thimbles, Penknives, Writing-desks, Ivory and 
other Hair Brushes, and Combs, and an infinite variety of 
good adapted to every exigency. Also, BAGATELLE TABLEs, 
affording a charming amusement on a wintry or wet day.— 
4, Leadenhall-street, London. 
*,* Try Mechi’s Magic Strop. 
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ATHENASUM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


30, SACK VILLE-STREET, LONDON. 





Established for the Assurance of the Lives of Authors, Painters, Sculptors, Musicians, Persons 


Connected with Every Art and Science, and the Public Generally. 





INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 





CAPITAL, £100,000, IN SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


DEPOSIT, 10s. PER SHARE, OR TO BE PAID UP IN FULL AT OPTION, WITH POWER TO INCREASE 
TO A MILLION. 


Directors. 
MR. SERJEANT ALLEN, Serjeant’s Inn. 
REV. J. BARTLETT, M.A. Hatcham, Surrey. 
FREDERICK R. BEESTON, Esq. Bloomfield Lodge, Maida Hill. 
SIR G. BERESFORD, Beaumont-street, Portland-place. 
EDWARD BROOKS, Esq. Trinity Cottage, St. John’s Wood. 
JOHN B. BUCKSTONE, Esq. Brompton-square. 
HENRY HARRISS, Esq. Howland-street. 
W. JOHNSTOUN NEALE, Esq. Temple. 
HENRY CHARLES SIRR, Esq. A.M. Upper Hamilton-terrace. 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Esq. Old Brompton, 


Auditors. 


EDWARD BAYLIS, Esq. Professional Life Assurance Company. 
¥. PATEY CHAPPELL, Esq. Golden-square. 

EDWARD WILLIAM COX, Esq. Russell-square, 

EDWARD MOSELEY, Esq. Coleman-street. 


Physician. 
JOHN HASTINGS, Esq. M.D. Albemarle-street. 
Surgeons. 


JOHN SYER BRISTOWE, Esq. Camberwell. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, Esq. Fulham. 
Solicitor. 
EDWARD CURTEIS, Esq. 30}, Sackville-street. 
Surveyor. 
HENRY JAMES CASTEE, Esq. King’s College, 
Manager. Actuary. 
HENRY SUTTON, Esq. | F.G.P. NEISON, Esq, F.L.S. 
Bankers, 
Messrs, HOPKINSON and CO, Regent-street. 





PROSPECTUS. 


In ushering before the world for its consideration and patronage any addition to a 
subject previously well known, it is generally expected and required that there should be 
at least an appearance of novelty, although the subject itself is incapable of receiving any 
material improvement. The projectors of this Society, however, from experience and 
correct caleulation, haying discovered new principles and features in Life Assurance, so 
peculiarly adapted to the feelings, views, and wants of literary men, artists, musicians, 
and all persons connected with every branch of art and science, are convinced when such 
advantages become known and appreciated, the ATHEN£UM must take the lead amongst 
those Societies which are ever on the watch to achieve new and beneficial results for all who 
have confidence in their exertions. 

Men of letters and the liberal arts are too generally regarded with censure rather than 
with commiseration, on account of the unfortunate circumstances so often attending their 
worldly affairs, and which have unjustly given them a character for improvidence ; yet few 
persons in the active pursuits of business can form a proper notion of the many causes 
which prevent the student, the scholar, and the secluded artist, from being so fortunate as 
themselves; nor is it here considered fit to analyse such causes, or set right such notions, 
The object of this Society, therefore, is to allow the man of letters and the artist to in. 
dulge in that dreamy existence so peculiarly his nature, and so essential to the develop- 
ment of his talent, and give protection ee provision where so much required ; for while 
this urged improvidence is admitted to be no consequence of selfishness—it being well 
known that in no other class is disinterested nobleness of spirit so often and unequivocally 
exhibited,—yet no means have hitherto been devised to arrest this censured characteristic. 
This Society, therefore, wishes to open an independent course for the consideration of 


| men of letters, art, and science, especially as it is brought before them with associations 
| of their own, and in no way assuming the offensive and humiliating position of charity. 
| Many a great work has been left unfinished, many a teeming brain has given way, 
| before those powerful foes to genius—anxiety, and fear of the future! How often has the 
man of talent paused and trembled while he has contemplated the destitution of his 
| family, and al} that is dear to him, if overtaken by death in the midst of his projects; and 
| while Life Assurance is suggested to obviate such afflicting thoughts, then the apprehen- 
| sion that should adverse circumstances prevent punctuality in his annual payments, the 
| sacrifice already incurred will have been in vain. This Society cheerfully and with con- 
| fidence points to the provision it has made for such cases, where help will be given, 
and every encouragement afforded to sustain the claims upon it unforfeited and uninjured. 
To the young, the principles of this Office will be peculiarly beneficial, the amount of 
premium being so trifling; while in the course of time the participation in the profits of 
this Society must return them such sums, that all they may have advanced in their early 
years will not only have passed again into their own possession, but a property established 
that will be of value during life, or a handsome bequest in case of death. 
| Tt is therefore hoped, by the establishment of this Society, to remove from men of 
| letters and artists the reproach that in so many instances has attended them, to enforce a 
| more ennobling appreciation of their worth, to prevent their becoming objects of charity, 
| which humiliates as much as it relieves ; and that in the midst of their triumphs, and while 
in the possession of health, there shall not be seen in the dim perspective the almshouse 
or the prison. 





New Features of this Office, to which attention is particularly requested. 


This Office will introduce a system for obviating an acknowledged difficulty in the way 
of propagating the advantages of Life Assurance. In fact, the principal objection to 
adopt its blessings, even by many who thoroughly appreciate its value, is the possibility ot 
forfeiting their Policy by being unable to meet the Payments when they become due; and 
on the part of the Offices it has been an unwise, not to say an unjust, proceeding to com- 
pel a strict observance of this provision. It has been unwise, for the reason, that by car- 
rying out this measure to the letter, such enormous profits have arisen from it as to become 
unwieldy and useless; since the management of them engrosses such attention and 
trouble as to make the Office careless of extending its bu-iness. It has been unjust ; for 
instead of rewarding prudence and self-sacrifice by assisting, even for awhile, such stre- 
nuous exertions for the accomplishment of a noble object, or by bestowing some equtva- 
lent for past privation, it passes by such virtue unrecognised and unrewarded, and thus 
perverts the very principle from which Life Assurance emanated. To remedy as far as 
possible this defect, there will be a fund instituted by the Atnenxu™ called THE Provi- 
DENT Funp, to be raised by the mutual contributions of the members themselves, on the 
following original and beneficial plan. 

The first five hundred persons who desire to participate in this benefit will leave a 
tenth portion of their policies for the purposes of this fund, which will be thus ap- 

lied :— 
. ist. To the keeping up the Policies of such members who shall have previously paid 
five annual premiums. The aid afforded by this fund for that purpose will not be continued 
for a longer period than five consecutive years, and to be returned to the Society at the 
convenience of the assured, with interest at the rate of 5/. per centum per annum, or the 
sum advanced may be deducted with such interest from the Policy when it shall become 
a claim. 
2nd. To grant small Loans on the deposit of the Policy to those members who may 
require temporary assistence. 
ard. To such qualified members who really need it, the Directors will have the discre- 
tionary power of granting such an amount as will purchase in the Society an Annuity, not 
exceeding 100/., during the Lives of themselves and widows ; and, 

4th. To divide among the surviving members, at the end of twenty yoars from the 
date of the list being closed, the whole of the remaining and unapplied portion of the 
fund. 

The rates of premium to secure these important advantages are lower than those in 
many first-class Offices where no such privileges exist. For example, to assure 1,000/. at 
the age of thirty in the Equitable would cost 26/. 14s. 2d. per annum; while a premium of 
26/. 5s. in this Office, would assure, in addition to 1,000/. the sum of 100/. to the Provi- 
dent Fund. 

It is also determined to provide, as far as practicable, a similar fund for such of the 
original Shareholders as may become distressed, by applying a portion of the entire profits 
of the Society for such purpose. 

A moment’s reflection is sufficient to shew that the great bulk of the middle and 
professional classes of this country stand as much in need of provision against the casualty 
of permanent sickness as against that of death; while statistical inquiries have proved 
that nearly 5 per cent. of the adult population of this kingdom are constantly incepacitated 
from following their occupations ; and a great portion at advanced periods of life beeome 
parmanently invalided. Therefore, to meet so important a desideratum, this Society will, 
on very moderate terms, grant Policies payable during the time of very long sickness, or 
when accident or any other casualty shall prevent the Assured obtaining his livelihood. 








One important feature of this Society, and which has not yet been adopted by any 
other Assurance Company in this country, although generally in operation on the Con- 
tinent, is the plan of granting Policies made payable to the holder. ‘The difficulty, ex- 
pense, delay, and annoyance so frequently experienced in pecuniary transactions in the 
assigninent of Policies have long been felt as a grievance; and the Directors of this 
Society having given this subject much consideration, and acting under the advice of com- 
petent legal authorities, are resolved to give the Assured the option of receiving Policies 
payable to the holder. The advantages of these Policies must os obvious, as their simple 
construction will give greater facilities in their temporary or permanent transfer to a third 
party. This has been so fully appreciated on the Continent, that Policies in any other 
form are absolutely refused by the great bulk of assurers, The publicity, so frequently 
annoying and detrimental, in the assignment and re-assignment of Policies in pecuniary 
transactions, as well as the delay and expense consequent on the old system, have been so 
often complained of, that the Directors of this Society believe that the plan of making 
policies payable to the holders must eventually be generally adopted in this country. 

Another important feature connected with this Society is that of granting Policies 
payable during the lifetime of the Assured, in cases where long sickness or accident may 
| prevent parties from following their avocations. 

To conclude, the Directors wish it emphatically to be understood that there are no 








privileges or advantages in this Institution in which the Public do not fully and equally 
participate, as the appeal is to them; and no benefit can accrue to any class, however 
worthy or respected, without the co-operation and support of all. 

| 

| 

| 

| 





This is the only Society that issues Policies absolutely indisputable. 

Claims paid immediately on satisfactory proof of death and the exhibition of such 

documents as are required by law. 

Seventy per cent. of the profits divided among those assured on the participating scale, 

thus securing all the real advantages arising from a Mutual Association, without 
| incurring any legal or pecuniary liability whatever. 

The first division of profits will take place at the end of seven years, and thenceforward 
| every five years, and may be applied as a bonus, to be added to the sum assured, in reduc- 
| tion of future premiums, or in cash. 

] Diseased lives assured on equitable terms, the extra premiums being discontinued on 
| restoration of the assured to permanent health. 

| Members of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 

| Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0002. 

} Endowment Assurances granted, payable to the Assured should he live to a given age, 
| or to his representatives should he die before. 

| Immediate and deferred annuities on very favourable terms. 

| No entrance-fee charged. 

| The extra premiums for residence in foreign climates are lower than in other offices, 
| and are founded on data. 

Assurances may be effected in one day, the Medical Officer being in attendance. 
Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. allowed on the paid-up capital, 

Medical men remunerated in all cases by the Society. 

A liberal commission allowed to all who introduce business. 


HENRY SUTTON, Manazer. 
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AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 

and TRUST SOCIETY. (Completely Registered.) 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
Subscribed Capital 250,000/., in 5,000 Shares of 507. each. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ratpu THomas Brockmay, Esq., Folkestone. 
BENJAMIN CHANDLER, Jun., Esq., Sherborne. 
Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
James Macavtay, Esq., 28, Chancery-lane. 
Henry Pav tt, Esq., 33, Devonshire-place. 
Rosert Youne, Esq., Battle. 
ACTUAEY AND SECRETARY. 
WituiaM Netsoy, Esq., F.S.S. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of 
Assurance to Property as well as to Life; and its business 
consists of — 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE 
TITLES, rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The Amount of MORTGAGES GUARANTEED; by which 
Trustees, Solicitors, and others advancing Money are secured 
from Loss, under any circumstances. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and 
LEASEHOLDS; thereby making them equal or even better 
than Freeholds, for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and 
Guaranteeing their absolute Repayment within a given 


eriod. 
" MONEY ADVANCED on the PLAN of BUILDING 
SOCIETIES, without their risks and inconveniences. 

INCREASED and IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES GRANTED 
upon Healthy as well as Diseased Lives 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all others 
GUARANTEED upon the Payment of a small Annual Pre- 
mium, and a reduction of nearly one-half is made when a 
2 Assurance is combined with the Fidelity Guarantee 

olicy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, 
or for a Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and 
ANNUITIES GRANTED; the Premiums can be paid upon 
the returnable or non-returnable system, in case of death 
before attaining the age agreed upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or INCREASED INCOMES 
GRANTED in Exchange for Reversionary Interests, 

WHOLE WORLD PCLICIES GRANTED, and all Policies 
issued by this Society are Indisputable. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every information 
will be immediately furnished on application to WritramM 
Netson, Esq., Actuary and Secretary, 30, Essex-street, 
Strand, London. 





Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen, 
AND FIELD MARSHAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., & G.C.M.G. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
F and EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVEs, 
13, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H., F.R S., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt., G.C.H. 

General Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B., G.C.H. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant- 
General Royal Artillery. 

Capt. Sir George Back, R.N., F.R.S. 
Lieut.-General Taylor, C.B., E.I.C.S. 
Lieut.-General Edward Wynward, C.B. 
Lieut.-General Arnold, K.H., K.C. 

Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 

Captain William Lancey, R.E. 

William Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 

Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 

Major-General Sir John Rolt, K.C.B. 

Major F. S. Sotheby, C.B., E.1.C.S. 
Lieut.-Genera' Sir G. Pollock, G.C.B. 

Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 

Captain Michael Quin, R.N. 
BANKERS—Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand. 

PHYSICIAN. 
Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., F.L.S. 
COUNSEL. 

J. Measure, Esq, 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, 
SOLICITOR. 

Stephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk-street, 
ACTUARY. 

John Finlaison, Esq., President of the Institute of Actuaries. 


HIS ROYAL 


Pall Mall East. 


Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every | 


profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound | 
Principles with reference to every Colony, and, by payment | 
of a moderate addition to the Home Premium, in case of | 
increase of risk, persons assured in this office may change 
from one climate to another, without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-Fierns of the Prorirs are divided amongst the 
Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, 
Second Septennial Division of Profits, in the present year, 
1851, have warranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal 
Bonus. 

, The additions to various Policies are shown in the follow- 
ing examples :— 




















Age | Policy | ina } Total 

when | effected re 2 ured.| |Additions in 

| in aaias 1851. 

‘ £ £58 a. 
5 1838 | 1000 | 16412 2 tiot : 
35 | 1938 | 1000 | 17619 8 |) Participatorsin 
45 | 1838 | 1000 | 219 6 6 Sieiicesed” 
53 | 1938 | 1000 | 23519 8 j = 
64 | 1833 | 1000 | 268 1 3 — 
26 =| «(1844 1000 | 4912 0 ; 

36 | 1814 | 1000 | 59 4 9 |) Participatorsin 
460 | «1844 1000 77 13 0 D'vision of | 
35 1844 | 1000 83 13 7 j Profits 

(6 1844 | 1000 | 9415 8 ints 








JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL Secretary. 


on the occasion of the | 


BWeulrry AND LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—No. 26, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, and Law Society's Rooms, Manchester. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 

Nassau W. Senior Esq., Master in Chancery. 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.R.S. 
George Capron, Esq. 

The Business and Interest of the Etonian Assurance Com- 
pany have been transferred to this society. 

POLICIES IN THIS OFFICE ARE INDISPUTABLE, 
CASES OF FRAUD. 


Persons who have been seen by a Medical Officer of the 
Society are not required to appear before the Directors. 

“ Free Policies” are issued, at a small increased rate of 
Premium, which remain in force although the Life assured 
may go to any part of the world. 

Policies do not become void by the Life assured going 
beyond the prescribed limits,—so far as regards the in- 
interests of Third Parties,—provided they pay the additional 
premium, so soon as the fact comes to their knowledge. 

Parties assuring within six months of their last birth-day 
are allowed a diminution of Half-a-year in the Premium. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided at the end of 
every five years among the Assured.—At the first Division, 
to the end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured 
averaged above 50 per cent. on the premiums paid. 


JTNIVERSAL LIFE~ ASSU RANCE 


SOCIETY (Established 1834), 1, King William-street, 
London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Aproap, 
including those engaged in the Military and Naval Services ; 
for Survivorship Assurances, and Annuities, and other Con- 
tracts Depending on Life Contingencies. 

DIRECTORS. 
Sir Heyry bydeage K.L.S., Chairman. 
Joun Stewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Richard Arm- | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
strong, G.B., K.C.T. & S. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq., M.P. William Rothery, E 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. 1- 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Ellis Watkin Cuntiffe, Esq. 3rodie MceGhie Willcox, Esq., 
William Kilburn, Esq. | MP. 
AUDITORS, 
Robert Gardner, Esq. | Robert Hichens, Esq. 
William Oxborough, Esq. 

Bankenrs- -Bank of England and Messrs. Currie and Co. 
Sortciror —William Henry Cotterill, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. 

George Burrows, M.D., F.R.S., 18, Cavendish-square. 
Actvary— David Jones, Esq. 


Advantages Offered by this Society. 
Particular attention is requested to the Rates, which 
being founded on the most accurate observations of the 
duration of human life, are as moderate as is consistent with 
perfect security. 
The Profits are declared in each year, on the second Wed- 
nesday in May, on which date all those whose Policies have 


EXCEPT 1N 








esq. 





Robert Saunders, Ese 





cipation therein. 

This practice of an annual division, as observed by Mr. 
Babbage, ‘‘ distributes the Profits with more regularity and 
justice than any other,” and it is especially advantageous to 
persons of advanced years, who cannot hope to participate 
in many septennial or decennial divisions. 

One-fifth of the ascertained Profits of the five preceding 
years is divided between the Policy-holders and Share- 
holders, three-fourths to the former, and one-fourth to the 
latter. The remaining four-fifths are set apart to enter into 
the average of the succeeding years, and thus to provide 
against unforeseen contingencics. 

To parties who are proceeding to India, this Society offers 
advantages such as are not attainable in any other Assurance 
Company, for while a fair and equitable Rate is charged for the 
increased risk of residence in a Tropical climate, the assured 
are, upon permanent return to this country, reduced to the 
English Rates, corresponding with the age at which the 
Assurance was onginally effected, without reference to their 
state of health, and without being subject to any Medical 
examination whatever. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society, of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages; especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of 
profit to the reduction of future premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division 
| of profits, as declared on the 14th of May, 185i, to all persons 
who had on that day paid six annual premiums, being a 
reduction of 45 per cent. on the current annual premium. 
This will be found a most liberal reduction, if the original 
premiums be compared with those of other offices adopting 
a similar yn in of division of profits :— 
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£ 8. £ s. 

The Lord Chief Baron 26 5 John Forster, Esq. 5 0 

| Lady Pollock ......... 5 5 R.M. Milnes, Esq., M. P. 5 5 
Lord W illoughby “de J. R. Taylor, Esq. « oa 
Ereaby .... . 50 O°} A. B. Richards, Esq. . a 22 
Lord W arren de T: ‘abley 20 0 Joseph Cauvin, Esq... 5 5 


NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 


ACCIDENTS, BY THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Empowered by special Act of 
Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 40. 

Orricgs, No. 3, Old Broad-street, London. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 

For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the 
Company issue periodical tickets at the following rates of 
premium, which give the holder the option of travelling in 
any class carriage, and on any railway in the kingdom :— 

TO INSURE. 
1,0002. at an annual premium of 20s. 
2002. ” 5s. 

Single journey tickets are likewise issued at most railway 
stations in the kingdom, at the following rates of pre- 
mium :— 

3d. to insure 1,0002. in a first-class carriage, 
2d. — ditto 5002. in a second-class carriage, 
ld. ditto 2007. in a third-class carriage. 

These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the 
holder in case of fatal accident while travelling by railway, 
with proportionate compensation to himself in cases of per- 
= al injury. ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 

, Old Broad-street, Oct. 1851. 


JERDAN® TESTIMONIAL. 


Royal Society or LITERATURE, 
No. 4, St. Martin’ s-place. 

As a public acknowledgment of Mr. Jerpan’s services to 
Literature, Science, the Fine and Useful Arts, and Benevolent 
Institutions of his country, animating to many and instruct- 
ive to all, during a long period of years, and especially since 
the commencement of the Literary Gazetie in 1817 to the 
close of last year. 

The following is a list of the subscriptions already received 
and announced :— 





Dr. J. Conolly ...... 10 0 
Frederick Saimon, Esq. 10 10 
Francis Bennoch, Esq. 10 10 


Lord Londesborough.. 10 10 
Messrs. Longmans.... 50 0 
S. Carter Hall, Esq. 





John Murray, ; 25 0, Mrs. Bennoch........ 3 3 
= E. Bulwer L ytton . 20 0| C. Roach Smith, Esq.. 2 0 
n Dickinson, Esq. . 21 0 John Shillinglaw, —_ 2 0 

L aa Colborne ...... 10 10) Mrs. Taylor..... 1 1 
James Colquhoun, Esq. 5 Ld. Bp. of Winchester 10 10 
Sir R. J. Murchison .. 10 D. Nicoll, Esq. ...... 5 5 
Sir Peter Laurie ..... 10 Beriah Botfield, Esq... 5 0 
Northall Laurie, Esq. . W. H. Fox Talbot, Esq. 5 0 
| W. Cubitt, co ne d G. H. Virtue, Esq..... 1 1 
Charles Hill, E ° Thomas Cubitt, Esq... 3 5 

R.Stephenson, Esq. M. Pr. 4 


| Henry Hx onde > ty oR 


| oo , Be attie 


| J. O. Halliwell, Esq... 
| Ly ymas Hunt, Esq. .. 


1c apt.S 


been in existence five complete years, are entitl:d to parti- 


Policy wa Date of oom | Original remium for the; 

. @ % nliev ssurec -remiu | 
| issued. Policy. assured Premium Current year. | 
“14-641 42-41 
| 20 |Onorbe-' 1000 | 19 6 8 1012 8 | 

30 fore 14th 1000 24 8 4] meee | 
40 of May, 1000 | 31:10 0} O66 4 
50 1846 = 1000 | 42:15 0) 23:10 8 | 
60 1000 58 11 8 36 12 5 





All further particulars may be obtained at the Office in 
| London, or of the 
| AGENTS IN INDIA. 


| Messrs. BRADDON & Co. ...... Calcutta. 
| Messrs. BAINBRIDGE & Co. .. Madras. 
Messrs. LECKIE & Co. ° . Bombay. 


| MIC ‘TAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 





| closed, 34 inches, 


| tourist. 
| same Instrument, 


J.C. D. 
John L aurie, Esq. 


0 
Col. J. Owen, C.B..... : a 
K iy 
Robert Ferguson Esq. 


W. Martin Leake, Esq. 10 
Sir J. E. Tennent .... 5 
Hudson Gurney, Esq.. 25 
J. Charles Swain, Esq. 3 
M. A. Lower, Esq... .. 2 
Herbert Ingram, Exq.. 5 
Dr. Daubeny, Oxford . 3 
Charles Dickens, Esq.. 10 
W. V. Fox, Esq. ..-. 1 © 

2 

2 

2 

2 





Thackeray, Es Sq. 
rh be rt Chambers, Esq. 


Foss, Esq. . eres 
: uncls Mills, Esq. aa 
enry Foss, E Sq. 
James Willes, Esa, 
bP Stewardson, 
Sir J.C. Ross, N. 


Lady Ross .. 


5 

0 
10 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 John Hogg, Esq.,F.R.S. 
5| — Holt, Esq. ........ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
5 
3 
0 
2 
0 
5 






John Brahom, Esq. .. 
Thomas Tooke, Es 
A Friend to Liter 
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Rev. J. M. Tra her rr e. er F. Bennoch, Esq. 5 5 
J.C. Denham, Esq. Messrs. Blackwood .. 20 0 
J. Prior, Esq., M.D... ae Sir T. D. Acland, M.P. 10 10 
George Godwin Esq. . Bolton Corney, Esq... 2 2 
Daniel Ball, Esq. Chas. Barry, Esq., R.A. 5 5 
Robert Gray, Esq. . W. R. Grave, Esq... .. 5 5 
Dr. Mackay.. D. Maclise, Esq., R.A. 3 3 
Geo. ( ‘ruickshank, E “4. Thomas Gaspey, Esq.. 2 2 
D. Roberts, Esq., RA W.A. MacKinnon, Esq., 
Dr. P. Colquheun.... Bes sacecccneccses & 5 
J. E. Sanderson, Esq. . Invitation to Malvern : 
J.W.Butterworth, Esq. A Poem by J. Prior, 
B. B.Cabbell, Esq ,M.P. 1 published for the 
Walter Coulson, Esq. . benefit of the Fund 17 6 
T. Elde Darby, Esq. .. 2' Vasther—the same .. 7 9 
Joseph Durham, Esq. . 3 SirT.N.Talfourd,J.C.P. 10 0 
Je oe Barrow, Esq. . 10 0 C. Stanfield, Esq.,R.A. 5 5 
Dr. Croly. ae 0 Prof. M. Faraday $3 
Cap * J. Ma ans sles, "RN . 0, Sir Gardner W ilkinson 4 0 
R. Oakley, Esq. . 1 HenryDrummond, ie 

rge Grote, Esq. 0 M.P. 10 0 


0 J.H. Jesse, Esq. a on 
0} Miss How .... cee. 
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William Tooke, i, as 


Mrs. Bray. ° 0 
Colonel Hodeso mn 0 W. A. Scripps, E: er 0 
Lord Lindsay ........ 5 Decimus Burton, Esq. ‘ 
B. W. Procter, Esq. .. 0| J. G. Lockhart, Esq... 


0 G. P. Roney, Esq..... 
0 G. R. Corner, Esq... .. 
0) C.Barber,Esq.,by same 
Thomas Grissell, Esq. . 0| W.R.White, Esq. _,, 
Joseph Arden, Esq. 0 Henry Ottley, Esq. 

Sir Claude Seott and Co.; Messrs. Coutts and Co.; Messrs. 
Barnard, Dimsdale, and Co.; Masterman and Co.; and 
Prescott, Grote, and Co., will kindly receive subscriptions. 
Su bscriptions will also be received by the Treasurer, Joseph 
Arden, Esq., F.S.A., 27, Cavendish-square; by the Hon. 
Secretaries, Mr. Wright, 24, Sydney-street, Brompton, and 
Mr. Shillinglaw, No. 14, Chatham-place, Bridge-street, Black- 
friars; and by Mr. Nathaniel Hill, Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, No. 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 

List of the Subscriptions will be successively advertised, 
and any corrections thankfully received. 


» ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES 

—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when 
possess sufficient power to show clearly 
Jupiter’s Moons. Its efficient performance as a Reconnoiter- 
ing Telescope, both as to magnifying and Cefining power, 
renders it peculiarly adapted to the military gentleman and 
Price 35s.; or sent through the post at 3¢s.—The 
with an additional Eye-piece (to show 
with Stand 
le, 37. 2s. 
n. Derby. 


W. F. Ainsworth, Esq. 
bY Wright, Esq., M.A. 
P. Cunningham, Esq. . 
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Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double Stars), 
and Case, 4} inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
--To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Opticis 
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THE CRITIC, 








LLISON and ALLISON, PATENT 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 69 and 71, 

t-street, removed from Wardour-street and Dean-street. 
PIANOFORTES of the best, for SALE, HIRE, or EXPOR- 
TATION. Instruments having been out on hire (nearly 


equal to new), to be sold at a considerable reduction. Second- | 


hand Pianofortes by various makers at low prices. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit 

an Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 

manufactured after the most approved designs of modern and 

antique furniture, in Spanish Mahogany, Rosewcod, French 

Walnut-tree, &c., at their old-established Warerooms, 75. 
Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES.—ALLISON and ALLISON 
beg to announce to their friends and the public that, to meet 
a demand, now becoming very general, for a cheaper kind of 
instrument than they have hitherto been in the habit of 





making, and from a wish to place within the reach of all a | 
really good and sound one, they now manufacture the above | 
Pianofortes with the same care and attention which has | 


secured to them such extensive patronage. 
Walunt-tree, Rosewood, &c., at prices varying from 25 to 
27 guineas each. 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, Dean-street, Soho; and 
at Messrs. CIIAPPELLS’, 50, New Bond-street. 

No connexion with any other house of the same name. 





CARRIAGE FREE. 


EAS, COFFEES, and SPICES 


sent Carriage Free to any part of England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 


PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 


Fine Congou Tea, 3s, 4d and 3s. 6d.; Finest Congon, 3s. 8d.; 
Rare Souchong Tea, 4s.; Finest Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Good 
Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 6d.. 3s. 8d., 48., 48. 4d., 48. 8d.; Rare 
Gunpowder, 5s.; Finest Gunpowder, 5s. 8d. 

Choice Coffee, 1s., 1s. 1d., 1s. 2d, and Is. 3d.; Finest Ja- 
maica, ls. 4d.; Finest Old Mocha, now only Is. 4d. 

Spices, One Hundred per Cent. Lower than most other houses. 


UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 


4s. 6d. per gallon.—This very superior oil, so largely 
patronised and recommended by the nobility and gentry, is 
equally applicable for the Argand, Solar, French Fountain, 
am! every description of patent oil lamps. 
isties are the strength and brilliancy of light without smoke 
or smell, extreme purity, as it will not corrode the most 
declicae lamp, greater ecofiomy in the slowness of con- 
sumption compared with other oils, and not chilling with the 
cold. Haif a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles, 
Sold only genuine by Jounn Dunn & Co., Oil Merchants, 59, 
Cannon-street, City. 

N.B.—From the great satisfaction this oil has given during 
the last twelve years, J. D. & Co. are anxious to assure the 
public it is only to be obtained at their warehouse as above, 
as the same name has been assumed for oi!s of a widely 
different character. 


SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and to 

Promote CLEANLINESS, which is at all times 
necessarily conducive to Health, and this, ae well us 
Economy, is greatly promoted by substituting for the 
noxious process of Painting with Oil and White Lead 
STEPHENS’ ORIGINAL STAINS and DYES for WOOD, 
to resemble Oak, Mahogany, Satin, and Rosewood. Every 
original invention, when known and established, attracts a 
host of imitators ready to seize on and profit by another's 
ingenuity. Soin the case of these Stain: and Dyes, several 
imitators have sprung up; but the inventor beg to assure 
the public that the time he has bestowed upon these articles 
to render them perfect insures against disappointment in 
their use ; his well-known experience in the preparation of 
colour: enabling him to effect the most perfect imitations of 
the various ornamental woods, reflecting all the beauty of 
the natural grain. They are prepared and sold by Heyry 
Srepaens, No. 64, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, 
ig bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, and at 8s. per gallon. They 
may be obtained in powder, at 8s. per 1b., which dissolves in 
water to form the liquid, and one pound will make one gallon 
of stain, and cover about 120 square yards. —N.B. The trade 
supplied, and a discount allowed. Where also may be ob- 
tained STEPHENS’ well-known WRITING FLUIDS. 














ARSAPARILLA.—It is asserted by | 


many eminent Medical men that there is no Medicine 
in the Materia Medica comparable to Sarsaparilla for recruit- 
ing the debilitated constitution, restoring the tone of the 
stomach, improving the general state of the system, and 
by its continued use removing various morbid symptoms 
ascribed to a deranged condition of the fluids—-such as erup- 
tions on the skin, ulcerations, scorbutic and cutaneous dis- 
eases, and rheumatic pains, operating as a general and 
complete purifier of the blood—Butler’s ‘Compound Con- 
ecentrated Decoction, or “ Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla,” is 
the original of the now numerous preparations of the kind, 
and is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners: it is 
most carefully prepared from the finest Jamaica Sarsaparilla 
imported at a low temperature, so as to preserve entirely the 
virtues of the root in their most efficient and concentrated 
form. A pint bottle is equal to three gallons of the ordinary 
preparation, and double the strength of those usually sold. 
Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s. ; half-pints, 10s.; and 


quarter-pints, 5s. 6d, 
Also, BUTLER’'S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 


POWDER, in one bottle.—This useful Aperient Preparation, | 


Its character- | 


In Mahogany, | 








besides forming an equally efficient and far more agreeable | 


draught than that produced with the common Seidlitz 
powders, is made in much less time, and with infinitely less 


MUSICAL GENIUS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Preparing for publication, at WOODLEY’S Somerset County 
Lithographic and Letter-press Printing Offices, Taunton, 


HE SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 
. A Series of Twelve, one to be issued on the Ist of every 
Month. By SOMERSETSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 
to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Proprietors of these Polkas 
have thought that in these days of “Great Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should see what the musical 
genius of this fair county is capable of accomplishing; and 
under this impression they have determined to issue the series 
of Polkas above-mentioned, which they have every reason to 
believe will be found well worthy the patronage of those to 
whom it is respectfully dedicated. This “ Exhibition of 
{Musical} Industry ” was opened on the Ist of July, and will 
eontinue open tweive months, on the expiration of which it 
will “ positively close.” Tickets, Single Copies, ls.; The 
Series, 10s. Among the contributions already announced are 
Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM., Mr. J. G. JONES, Mr. J. G. 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8. SUMMERHAYES, 
Miss A. W: , and Mr. WOODLEY. 

The work will be printed on full-sized music paper, for 
the Pianoforte, each Po'ka being separate, and having a 
highly-ornamented title-page. The one issued is by Mr. 
PRIDHAM. 

Orders may be sent to Mr. Wooptey, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton; or to any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

London Agents: Messrs. CRAMER, Beate, and Co., 
Regent-street. 

The WEST OF ENGLAND and the EXHI- 
BITION of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esq. Two 
Books, post 8vo., with Lithograplis and Woodcuts. 

In the press, 

The CHURCH OF ENGLAND CANDIDLY 
EXAMINED and Duly APPRECIATED. By the Rev. JOHN 
PRIDHAM, Vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire. One large volume, 
demy 8vo. 





Preparing for publication, 
FARMING IN SOMERSET. Bya 
SOMERSETSHIRE FARMER. Post 8vo., with Lithographs, 
Maps, and other Illustrations. 


HE LITERARY, ARTISTIC, AND 
SCIENTIFIC REGISTER,—Caritic Office, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand. 

Opened for the Accommodation of AUTHORS, EDITORS, 
ARTISTS, LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC MEN, to supply to 
them a responsible and respectable medium of communication 
for the following purposes. 

—— OF PERIODICALS wanting Editors and 

Vriters. 

EDITORS and WRITERS wanting employment. 

N.B.—The entry must state the nature of the employment 
sought, and the species of composition in which the 
applicant is versed, and should be accompanied by 
printed specimens. 

AUTHORS desirous of having their works published, may 
have them properly printed, at fair charges, or submitted 
to proper publishers and their sale negotiated. 

ARTISTS having works of Art to dispose of may register 
them for sale. 

COMPOSERS OF MUSIC may procure their compositions 
to be published. 

SCIENTIPIO MEN, and INVENTOKS and PATENTEES, 
may negotiate with security the sale of inventions or 
patents to the best advantage; LECTURERS seeking 
employment by public institutions; seientific apparatus 
for sale may also be registered; 

As also may persons desirous of disposing “of Libraries, 
Works of Art, and valuable objects connected with 
Literature, Art, or Science, or for any purpose in which 
the above classes are interested and desire to commu- 
nicate. 

The charge for registration will be five shillings, which must 
be sent, with the instructions, in postage stamps, Full 
particulars of the matter to be registered must accompany 
them. 

N. B.— No charge will be made for searching the register, 
unless the application be by letter, requiring a reply, in 
which case a fee of one shilling in postage stamps must be 
enclosed. 

The fees of Agency will vary according to the nature and 
amount of the transaction, but they will be very moderate. 

Now Registered for sale—The patent of a machine for 
cleaning boots and shoes. 

All letters relating to the “‘ Literary, Artistic, and Scientific 

Register,” to be addressed to “Mr. Crockrorp, Crit1c 
Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand,” with the word ‘“ Registry,” 
in the corner. 





INVALUABLE TO MOTHERS, 

IXON’S FEVER POWDERS for 
CHILDREN, which for more than Twenty Years 

have been prescribed by the leading Medical Men, with the 
greatest success and advantage to children suffering from 
difficult Teething. The value of these powders depends upon 
their power in controlling the fever which from time to time 
arises during the process of Teething, but they are of equal | 
service in every other description of fever to which children 
are liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Measles, Small-pox, Chicken- 
pox, Nettle-rash, and other eruptions of the skin; in which 
disorders the timely use of these powders will prevent 








inflammation, and other ill effeets, The inflammation of the 
throat in Scarlatina, of the eyes and lungs in Measles, of the | 
eyes and skin in Snall-pox, &c., is the effect of the fever in | 
these disorders, and if the fever is kept subdued, inflamma- 
tion will not take place, and thus the evil consequences 
resulting to the child’s constitution may, with certainty, be 
prevented. These powders may also be given with great 
advantage in Croup and Influenza, and also in the feverish- | 
ness and sore throat which follow catching a cold. With 


trouble. Te allay fever or thirst, a teaspoonful, in water, these powders at her command, the mother or intelligent | 
| nurse has the health of infants and children fully under her | 


forms a most refreshing saline draught. Being enclosed in a 
bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity during the 
longest sea voyage or land journey.—Sold at 2s. 6d. the 
bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and accompanied bya 
measure and spoon), by the Preparers, Butler and Harding, 
chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London. Be 
careful to order Butler’s Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to 
observe the address.—The above may also be obtained of 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Davenport and Stedman, 20, 
Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; and of most Druggists in every 
part of the kingdom. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


control ; and may relieve herself at the same time from much | 
of the anxiety which attends the care of infancy and child- | 
hood. Mr. Dixon will forward, post free, a packet on receipt | 
of fourteen penny stamps. Prepared and sold by J. Dixon, | 
Surgeon. Apothecary, anil Accoucher, 25, Bedford-row, 
corner of Theobald’s-road, Bloomsbury, London, In Packets, 
containing Nine Powders, 1s. 1}d., and to be obtained from | 
any Patent Medicine Vendor throughout the Kingdom. | 
Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon- 
street, London, 
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OCOA is a Nut which, besides fari- 


naceous substance, contains a bland oil. The oil in 

this nut has one advantage, which is, that it is less liable 
than any other oil to rancidity. Possessing these two 
nutritive substances, cocoa is become a most valuable article 
of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other means, 
the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incorporated 
with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
separating. Such a union is presented in the cocoa pre- 
pared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, while the delightful 
flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, the 
whole preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 
JAMES EPPS, Homoeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury; and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London. 





EXTRAORDINARY CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED BY 


\ ARKWICK’S PATENT PRIZE 
MEDAL RESPIRATORS, 2s. 6d. each; Chest Pros 
teetors, Piline Gout Socks, Knee Caps, &c. for Rheumatism ; 
Lumbago Bands, Shoe Socks, Warm Gloves, and the Spongio 
Piline Poultice, surpassing (says Mr. Leadam, surgeon to the 
Great Grimsby Docks). any one article used by him during 
the last thirty years for efficacy and cheapness.” 
Sold by Chemists; Rogers and Co., 137, Strand; and 
wholesale by. A. MaRgwIcK and Co., removed to 28, Martin’s- 
lane, Cannon-street. 


REAT COMFORT to SICK 
PFRSONS and to THOSE in ATTENDANCE.—The 
Patent Hermetically-Sealed INODOROUS CHAMBER COM- 
MODES, constructed so as to prevent the escape of effluvia 
after use, and at the time of removal. Price in a handsome 
oak box, 2/. 6s.; in an elegant mahogany enclosure, 32. ; also 
in easy arm chairs, &c. Thousands have been supplied to 
families and hospitals within the last six years, with uniform 
approval. Manufactured and sold only by the Patentees, 
FYFE and CO., 26, Tavistock~street, Covent-garden, London. 
Orders by Post attended to. 











Also, 
Improved Opera Glasses, Race 
Glasses, and Telescopes, at very reduced prices. —~THOS. 
HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royai Family, at their 


Best blued steel, 15s.; silver, 20s. ; 
Glass Spectacles. from 2s. 6d. 


gold, 42s. 


West-End Establishment, 141 a, Oxford-street, corner of 


Cavendish-street. Established 70 years. 


UNN’S PORCELAIN WAX 


CANDLES, 11s. per dozen lbs.—Among the various 
candles introduced tu public notice, these are acknowledged 
to be one of the most superior articles ever manufactured, 
and have been universally admired. They give a brilliant 
light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing, free 
from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the 
finest wax. DUNN’S SOVEREIGN SPERM CANDLES, 
lis. 6d. per dozen Ibs., are much admired, being delicately 
white, brilliantly illuminating, exceedingly hard, requiring 
no snuffing, and are altogether very superior candles. 
DUNN'S BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES, 8s. 9d. per dozen 
lbs. These are very excellent candles, and are infinitely 
superior to those candles usually sold as ‘‘ composite,” are 
hard, white, require no snuffing, and burn with a silvery 
flame. All these candles are packed for the country in 
boxes containing 241bs., 36Ibs., and upwards. No charge for 
boxes.—Joun Dunn & Co., Wax Chandlers, &c., 59, Cannon- 
street, City. Delivered free seven miles. 


HEAP ROOFING, LINING for 

DAMP WALLS, Covering for Verandas, desirable to 

form Light Ceilings, and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, or 

Metal, to counteract the heat of the sun, and the wet and 
frost, to top rooms. 

F. M‘NEILLand CO.’S PATENT ASPHALTED ROOFING 
FELT. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

As a Roofing it is light, durable, and effective. Half the 
strength of timber used for slates or tiles only is necessary, 
and is particularly desirable for farm buildings, workshops, 
and emigrants’ houses, supplied in long lengths by 32 inches 
wide, and easily applied by unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and 
very thick Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of 
the Steam Engine, saving 20 per cent. in fuel. 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, 
free from odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a 
very effective remedy. 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap 
construction of roofs (which any carpenter can follow), sent 
post free, and orders by post executed. Experienced work- 
men also sent out. Established 13 years. 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.’S PATENT FELT WORKS, Bunhill- 
row, Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind 
in London. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by 
the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 
Bowels, and Dissolving Uric Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 
as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affec- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.—Sold by the sole consignee, 











| Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and by all 


Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through- 
out the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
lls., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. 
ach. 

‘ N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” 
and to see that his name is stamped on each label in green 
ink, as follows:—‘‘James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.’ 
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Just published, price 1!s., 


GELECT POETICAL WORKS of 
the Rev. HENRY ALFORD; Comprising:—I. Poems 
on Natural Objects.—II. Poems of the Affections.—III. Poems 
of Recollection.—IV. Memories of the Dead. With several 
Pieces not before published. 

Also, by the same Author, the Second Edition of 


POETICAL WORKS. In 2 vols. post 8vo., 


price 12s. 
London: Francis and Joun RIvineron. 





Just out, price 6d., on paper; 1s. on satin, 


IMMEL’S PERFUMED 

MINIATURE ALMANACK, for imparting a delight- 

ful and lasting scent to pocket-books, card cases, desks, work 

boxes, &c. It is beautifully illustrated, and forms a most 

acceptable Christmas present to friends at home or abroad. 
Sent by post for Seven or Thirteen stamps. 

Sold by E. Rimmer, sole proprietor of the TOILET 
VINEGAR, &c., 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London; by all 
Booksellers, Perfumers, and Chemists; and at the Exposition, 
58, Baker-street. 





COMPLAINTS OF THE SKIN. 


PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of 

the DISEASES of the SKIN, with Cases illustrative, 
and Two Plates. Second Edition. By JONATHAN GREEN, 
M.D., &c. &e. 

“‘The author, during a long and extensive practice, has 
made the above complaints his particular study. Having 
arrived at the best-known means of treating them, and 
which has been tested in every variety of these distressing 
complaints, he is prepared to offer in most instances cure, 
and in all as much relief as can be administered by the 
medical art.”—Times. 

Wurrraker & Co.,, publishers, 12s.; or may be had from 
the Author, 40, Great Marlborough -street. 


HAMBERS’S POCKET 

MISCELLANY.—A new work preparing for pnblica- 
tion, in Monthly Volumes, price 6d. each, in paper covers. 
First volume to be issued at Christmas. 

The demand for a light and entertaining class of books for 
perusal on rallways, has induced W. and R. CHAMBERS, as 
it has done other publishers, to prepare ascries of cheap and 
handy volumes, accessible to all. The work, to be issued 
Monthly, will consist partly of amusing papers reprinted 
from the early quarto volumes of “ Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal ”"—now irrecoverably out of print, agd unknown to 
the young generation of readers—and partly of articles of a 
similar kind for which space has not been found in the cur- 
rent numbers of that periodical. In short, this Pocket 
Miscellany may, in a limited sense, be considered a supple- 
mentary “ Chambers’s Journal,” and is respectfully offered 
as a literary companion for the Railway, the Fireside, or the 
Bush. 

W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co., 
Amen-corner, London; D. N. Campers, Glasgow ; 
J. M‘GuasHan, Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








Just published, New and Cheap Edition, price 1s. ; or, 
by post, for 1s. 6d., 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How 
to Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 


Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management: together with In- 





structions for securing perfect health, longevity, and that | 


sterling state of happiness only attainable through the judi- 
cious observance of a well-regulated course of life. By A 
PHYSICIAN. 

Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d., by post, 3s. 6:., 


A MEDICAL TREATISE on NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, with 
Practical Observations, Illustrated with Anatomical Plates, in 
Health and Disease. This work, emanating from a qualified 
member of the medical profession, the result of many years’ 
practical experience, is addressed to the numerous classes of 
persons who sutfer from the various diso-ders acquired in 
early life. In its pages will be found the 
to their occurrence, the symptoms which indicate their pre- 
sence, and the means to be adopted for their removal. 





20, Great Marlborough-street, December 14. 


Mr. Shoberl’s New Publications 





Now ready, at all the respectable Libraries, in 3 Vols. 

fPHE DEATH FLAG: or, The Irish 
Buccaneers. By the Author of “‘ Geraldine of Desmond.” 

« A romance of absorbing interest-”—John Bull. 

2. The PERILS of WEDLOCK;; or, Life and 
Its Lessons. By the Author of “The Wife’s Sister,” 3 Vols. 

3. The New Vols. (V. to VIL) of Lord 
CASTLEREAGH’S LETTERS and DESPATCHES. Edited 
by the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 

4. HENDERSON’S NEW SOUTH WALES, 
2 Vols., plates, 21s. 

5. CAPTAIN REID’S 
2 vols., plates, 15s. 

6. RYAN’S CALIFORNIA. 2 Vols., 23 Plates, 
18s. 


RIFLE RANGERS. 


Also, just ready, in 3 Vols., 


7. HORACE GRANTHAM; or, the Neglected 


SON. By CHARLES HORROCKS, Esq., late Captain 15th 
Regiment. 


8. ALICE RIVERS; or, the History of a 


Young Lady. Written by Herself. 2 Vols., with Portrait. 


9. Second Edition of PERCY HAMILTON ; | 


or, the Adventures of a Westminster Boy. By Lord W. 


LENNOX. 3 Vols. 


To Ladies and Gentlemen about to Publish. 
—Mr. SHOBERL respectfully acquaints all who have Manu- 
scripts which they intend for publication during the Season 
now commencing, that he undertakes their Revision, ?RuntT- 
ING, PUBLISHING, BINDING, and every other Detail, so as to 
bring their Works before the Public in the most efficient 
manner, and upon the most moderate terms. Having had 
upwards of twenty years’ experience in the Publishing 
Business, he confidently trusts that Authors will see the 
advantage of confiding their Works (including Poems, Pam- 
phlets, Sermons, &c.) into his hands, 

W. Soper, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 


Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


The New Novels. 


DEVENGE: a Novel. By G. P. R. 
JAMES, Esq., Author of “The Fate,” “The Wood- 
man.” (This day.) 

2. The DELAMERES of 
COURT. A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ The Duchess.” 
Vols. (Nearly ready.) 

3. The MILITIA MAJOR. In 3 
(Just ready.) 

4. The LAST PEER. 

“In several vocpocte tha 
season.” —Morning Advertiser. 


5. SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS. A Second 
Edition. (Just ready.) 

“It combines the grace of Bulwer and the descriptive 
power of G. P. R. James, and excites the sympathies of the 
reader quite as much as the ‘Paul Dombey’ of Charles 
Dickens.” — Boston Athenceum. 

* Rivalling the tender pathos of Dickens when describing 
‘Pretty Nelly’s’ death.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

“In it will be found more beauty of thought, deep feeling, 











DELAMERE 
In3 


Vols. 


most singular novel of the 


| beautiful description, than in any novel this season has pro- 
| duced.”— Sunday Times. 


causes which lead | 


London: James GitBerr, 49, Paternoster-row ; HANNAY, | 


63, Oxford-street; Many, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers, 





MOVEMENT—INFORMATION—ENTERTAINMENT. 
oe a oe: 
: A complete Weekly Newspaper. Price 6d. 

For all Potrrican Movements—the Manceuvres of Parties 
at Home—the Combinations of Courts—Diplomatists and 
Armies Abroad; the Movements of Peoples in the struggle to 
achieve and enlarge their freedom. 

For all Shapes of Procress—the Progress of tlie People in 


Political Freedom, Social Reform, and Education; the Pro- | 


gress of Discovery, Practical Knowledge, and Practical 
Science; the Progress of Free Action in Thought and Spiri- 
tual Development. 


For all that is going on in the Wortp of Activrry—in | . 
| numerous Illustrations. 


Books and Art, in the Drama, in the Changes of Trade and 
Industry, in tie Extension of Railway and Steam Transit 
throughout tl orld, in the Advancement of Insurance, 
in “yer 1 News, in Law and Police, and in Adventure far 
and wide. 








For Open Speakinc—a Plain Treatment of every subject | 


in direct terms; 
Constant Vindic ition of High Principles, Chivalrous Feeling 
and Noble Motives —See “THe LEapER.” 

Orvice—10, Wellington-street, Strand. 








CAUTION. 


i Free utterance of Opinion open to all; a | 


| TOWN. 


RESPIR ATORS (Rooff’s Patent), being | 


- made on true philosophical principles, supply those 
aifected with delicate or diseased lungs with pure, warm, 
moist air, without which no cure can be effected, and are 
h shly recommended by the most eminent of the medical 
protession. The imperfections of other respirators, being 
w ‘li-known, need no comment 

fo be obtained, wholesale and retail, at Mr. W. B. PINE’S 
Acoustic Repository, 352, Strand, one door from Wellington- 
st Cet. Descriptions forwarded (post free) on application at 
352, Strand. Price 10s, and upwards. 








6. CONVICTION. 

**These volumes contain scenes of great power, and 
sustain the general high character of Mr. Newby’s publica- 
tions.”"—Army Dispatch. 





7. The PIRATE of the MEDITERRANEAN. | 


By the Author of “ Peter the Whaler.” 

“Mr, Kingston is in every respect worthy to be the suc- 
cessor of Fenimore Cooper. This is the most exciting and 
well-written sea-tale that has appeared for many years.’’— 
New York Herald. 


Important New Works in the Press. 


1. The SHRINES and SEPULCHRES of the 
OLD and NEW WORLD. 
Lands. Researches connected with the History of places 
remarkable for Memorials of the Dead, or Monuments of a 
Sacred Character, including notices of the Funebrious Cus- 
toms of the principal Nations, Ancient and Modern. By 
R. R. MADDEN, M.R.I.A. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., with 


2. The LIVES of the PRIME MINISTERS, 
and other EMINENT MINISTERS of STATE. By J 
HOUSTON BROWNE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8yo. 

3. FROM JERUSALEM. By the Countess 
HAHN-HAHN. In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

4. The OPERA-GOER; or, STUDIES of the 
In 2 vols.. 15s., numerous Plates. 

5. PRINCE 
BONAPARTE: his LIFE, CAPTIVITY, and ESCAPE 
from the FORTRESS of HAM. In 1 Vol. 5s., Portrait and 
Plates. (This day.) 

6. REVELATIONS of ROME. 
Author of * Revelations of Russia.” 
Author, by KOSSUTH, giving his Views on the Italian 
Question. In 1 Vol., with Plan of Rome and numerous 
Plates. 

7. The PASTORS in the WILDERNESS, 
being a Continuation of D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Re- 
formation.” In 3 vols. 3ls. 

T. C. Newsy, Publisher, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square 


3y the 


With a Letter to the | 


LOUIS NAPOLEON}! 


| classes must be grateful for the way i 


Records of Pilgrimages in Many | 








Just published, in 8vo., price 9s., 


‘THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
. An Attempt to Illustrate the True Principles of Christian 
Union. In EIGHT LECTURES Delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the year 1851, on the Foundation of the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By 
HENRY BRISTOW WILSON, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 
Oxford: Wimuiram Granam. London: T. Harcuarp, 
187, Piccadilly. 





| Just published, an Edition of 4,000, by the Rev. SAMUEL 


MINTON, M.A., Incumbent of St. Silas’s, Liverpoul, 
Author of ‘ Romish Doctrine of Intenvon,” “Challenge 
to Dr. Cahill,” “ Three Letters to Dr. Newman, &c. &c. 
] OMISH TACTICS and ROMISH 
MORALS, exhibited in the cases of Dr. Newman and 
The Lamp, being the concluding Letter (suppressed by Aris’s 
Gazette) of the Birmingham Controversy on Intention. 
Price 2d., or 12s. per 100. 
Loudon: SgExeys, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street. 





Just published, by Battier, 219, Regent-street, price 28., 


with Plates, 

Te LIVER—The great purifying 

Organ—its importance to Health, and the frequency 
of its Disorder—with the Derangements, both Nervous and 
Dyspeptic, its disorder occasions, fully explained, and their 
Treatment. By C. SEARLE, M.D,, M.R.C.S.E., late of the 
E. 1. C. Madras Estab., Author of the “ Philosophy of Life, 
Health, and Disease.” 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK IN SACRED LITERATURE, 
Dedicated (by permission) to 
His GRACE THE ARCHBisHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Just published, demy 4to., cloth, 2/. 2s., 

THE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE 

to the more correct understanding of the English 
Translation of the Old Testament. by reference to the 
Original Hebrew. By the Rev. V. WILSON, D.D., Canon of 
Winchester. 

““Ofits value to all diligent inquirers into the exact import 
of the declarations of Holy Scripture, we scarcely know how 
to express our feeling in adequate terms; for the importance 
of such a publication in promoting a humble and careful 
research into the inspired’volume, can scarcely be ovezrated. 
.....And we consider it to be the main triumph of the 
enormous toil expended on this most serviceable work by its 
respected and very learned cempiler, that the whole is so 
arranged that devout and accurate students of the Bible, wholly 
unacquainted with Hebrew, may derive great advantage from 
a frequent reference to its pages......We shall rejoice if these 
few and imperfect observations should invite the attention of 
diligent students to an auxiliary so important as ‘Tae Bre 
StupEeNnt’s Guipe.’ The season of Christmas is approaching, 
and this is a book which, presented by those who abound in 
this world’s goods, might gladden the heart and alleviate the 
labour of many a devoted minister of the everlasting 
Gospel.” — Record, Nov. 7. 


Winchester: H. Wootpripece. London: Werrnem & 


Macintrosu, Paternoster-row. 


R EV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES. 
v —ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and 
EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 6d. per post. 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and SUPREMACY, in One 
Vol. price 3s. 6d. per post. 

RECIPROCITY: GREAT EXUIBITION ESSAY. — 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Shaftesbury.—Second Pamphlet Edition, price 1s. 6d. per post. 

“A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Eduction’ 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. We con safely say that 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Uw bert’s 
writings—a practical useful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid ; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth bold ounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.” — Portsmouth Times. 

“A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose 

















works will recompense any; for th t tum of 
practical good sense beneath the bulk o ] pro- 
ductions.”— Church of England Quarterly. 

“There is nothing approaching to Remanism about him: 


and he is profound without being mystericus. * Shi uld 
reach the hands of all who think seriously or desiré 
—The Era. ; 

“With the vast majority of the people 
world, we say it, with confidence and earnestn 
way to set this house in order, is to reduce Taxation and th. 
National Debt — doing both if possible, but by no mear 
omitting the latter.”—Article in Vimes of Au 

“© Vectigalia ’ is 2 masterly piece of reasor 


"3 


thrown on the 








thet the 











joice to see that it is attracting public att I 
the church pulpits filled with men like him, there w t 
be so many empty pews. * ° tie prev 
incontestibly that a truly religious ‘Education’ is utt 
impossible, unless it is accompanied by a good, sound, ai 
| efficient secular ‘ Education.’ ‘Lhe treatise on * Emigrati 
is conceived in the same spirit. . . Every 
| churchman, who can afford the means, ought to purchas 
these excellent works. For your bold statements and neces- 


sary truths, thanks:—cordial thanks, Mr. Hul "— Shefiield 
Free Press. 

“The orthodox, reverend, and 
beyond many, on his own side, by stoutly ma‘nta 
duty of Matrimony in all cases. ° ; 7 


industrious aut! 






| are recognised in ‘ Vectigalia, or he vin 

| the right of the State to have recours¢ Ext ‘ 
the Debt; and in glowing languag “ij + the 
tages that would accrue to societ) I r, A 

Amongst many that have more or less wa:mly } 

Author’s Essays, are—The Critic, The Watchinan, | 
Chronicle, The Nonconformist, Oxford Herald, Christ / 
Church and State Gazette, and Woolmer’s Exeter Gazetic: 8 





giving to them two notices. 

London: Printed by Parnrer, 342, Strand, 
had of WertHem and Mactntosu; Cxrockronp; or ¢ 
Author, Royal Villa, Ramsgate. 
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Hine Arts. 


WO HUNDRED STEEL 

ENGRAVINGS from the ANNUALS for 8s. 6d. All 
various and perfect impressions of these finely-executed 
Illustrations, comprising Views, Portraits, and Figures, 
exactly adapted for Albums, Scrap-books, &c., and forming 
an elegant present. Sent free immediately on receipt of 
Post office order. 


Also, HEATH’S COMIC ALBUM, published 
at Two Guineas, free for 6s. 
James Reynowps, Publisher, 174, Strand. 


HE ARTISTS SKETCHING 
COMPANION.—[Registered May 5, 1851. No. 2806.) 

E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented a new SKEeTca- 
znG Companion for the use of Artists, which will be found 
to supersede everything of the kind as yet introduced, and 
will present to artists increased facilities when sketching 
from Nature. It is made to contain al! that is desired for 
immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer 
for Colours—Brushes—Sketching Pencils—Creta Levis, or 
Crayons—Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle. Its 
shape is that of any ordinary Sketch Book, and in bulk does 
not occupy a greater space. Its contents may be varied ac- 
cording to fancy or convenience. 

May be had of C. E. CLirrorp, 30, Piccadilly ; L. Hoventon, 
30, Poultry; and of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable 
Stationers ; 

AND AT THE MANUFACTURERS, 23, CHURCH- 
STREET, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON. 


WOLFF &SON’S CRETA LAVIS, 
© or, PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in 
various Colours. 

E. WOLFF & SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA LVIS, enabled it to be used the same as 
the ordinary pencil ; and effects can now be produced equal 
to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or any 
other fluid, the various colours blending together with per- 
fect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, 
and the drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To 
be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, 
and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :—Leather 
box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. each; eighteen, 10s. ; 
twenty-four, 14s. ; thirty-six, 21s. In sets as above, without 
box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be had 
also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as above, at 6s. per 
dozen, box included. (See Specimens at the Great Exhibition, 
Hyde Park, Class 30, No. 129.) 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly 
free from Grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a 
Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London. The following are the degrees: 
H., HH., HHH, HHH, F., FF., HB., EHB., BB., BBB., 
BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing 
and Counting-house use. 

E. WOLFF & SON have the honour of supplying their 
Purified Lead Pencils to Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
the Bank of England, and various other large establishments. 
MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIEI.DS, 

LONDON. 














OUR WAYS of OBSERVING the 

SABBATH. Sketches from the Note-Book of an 

Elderly Gentleman. By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
8d. sewed. 


WHAT is the HUMAN SOUL? 
Rev. W. MASON. Fcap. stiff. Price 9d. 


The PASSION of the CROSS; including an 
Explanation of the Import of THE BLOOD of CHRIST, as 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. W. MASON. 
Feap. 9d. 

Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 


By the 





Dedicated by permission to the Provost of Etcn, 
Now ready, in 8vo., price 9s. 6d. 


TPHE POPES; an Historical Summary 

from LINUS to PIUS IX. Carefully compiled from 
the best Ecclesiastical authorities, and illustiated with 
numerous Notes. By G. A. F. WILKS, M.D. 

“In this single volume, of moderate size, are condensed 
nearly all the materials requisite for a complete History of 
the Papacy.”—-Morning Post. 

* An admirably arranged historical summary.”— Britannia. 

“ Useful as a book of reference, and conveys a vast deal of 
information.”— John Bull. 

“ Fair and impartial.”—Guardian. 


Rivtxerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





ACKERMANN and Co.’s CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 
‘LORAL POEMS, with Pictures in 


the Flowers. The Poetry by F. W. N. BAYLEY. 
Containing six elaborately coloured subjects, price, elegantly 
bound, 15s. 

The FLORAL MONTHS OF ENGLAND. 
By Miss E. GIRAUD. 17 coloured plates, neatly bound, 
price 21s. 

‘Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voiee of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of Thy ordaining, 
Priests, Sermons, Shrines.” 

Works by the same Lady. 


FLOWERS OF SHAKSPEARB, AND 
MILTON, 26s. each volume. 

PORTRAITS of the KINGS OF FRANCE, 
with remarkable events of each reign, from Hugh Capet 
S the present period. 42 cards in a case, 7s. 6d., or as a 
sheet, 5s. 


The PICTORIAL SCRIPTURE ALPHABET, 
26 coloured ecards in a case for biblical instruction, price 5s. 
Londen ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Sirand. 











Periodicals. 


HE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
price 2s. 6d., DECEMBER, 1851. 
I. Haliburton’s (Sam Slick) The English in America. 
IL. Maria Edgeworth. 
III. A Glance at the Past and Present Condition of Ireland: 
** The Exodus.” 
IV. The Celti¢ Records of Ireland. 
V. Mr. Montague Dempsey’s Experiences of the Landed 
Interest (contitied.) 
VI. The Poor-Law in Ireland—The Consolidated Annuities. 
VII. Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelists. 
Dublin: W. B. Kery, 8, Grafton-street. London : SmrPKin 
and Co. Edinburgh: OLiver and Boyp, 


HE ART JOURNAL, commencing 


with the Ist of January, 1852, a New Volume with 
the New Year, price haif-a-crown, monthly. 

The Conductors of the Art-Journat, grateful for the 
extensive support they have received, during a year of 
extraordinary excitement, energy, and prosperity, in all that 
appertains to the Arts it was established to assist and 
promote, are endeavouring to introduce into that Publication 
all the improvements of which it is capable. 

With the New Series of the Art JournaL—beginning in 
1849—was commenced the‘ Vernon Gallery,” a collection 
of line engravings of the works by British artists, presented 
to the nation by the Jate Robert Vernon, Esq. Of these each 
Monthly Part contains two, together with a steel engraving 
of sculpture ; and in January, 1852, will commence engray- 
ings from the famous gallery at Chatsworth, by special per- 
mission of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. Each part 
also contains, generally, about Fifty Engravings on Wood ; 
and the letter-press is supplied by experienced and accom- 
plished writers on the Fine Arts and the Industrial Arts. 
The Ant-Jovrnav has been accepted as ‘*a valuable acqui- 
sition to the atelier of the artist, to the library of the 
amateur, to the desk of the student, to the workshops of the 
manufacturer, and to the drawing-table of the lover of Art 
and the admirer of beautiful engravings.” 

Since its commencement as the “ Art-Union,” in 1839 
(under the Editorship by which it is now conducted), its 
circulation has been gradually raised from 500 to 25,000. 

It will be evident, to those who review the progress of 
Art, during the last seven or eight years, that the public, 
from whom such patronage was to be obtained, had to be 
created; and it may be assumed that the Ant-JouRNaL has 
been an i: portant instrument in advancing those Arts which 
were, unti] within a comparatively recent period, greatly 
neglected and entirely unrepresented in England. 

The Anv-JouRNAL now circulates extensively through the 
best channels in Europe, the United States, and the British 
colonies ; its large cirenlation, and conseqnent power, supply 
the best stimulis for exertion: and it may be justly de- 
manded of its conductors that their future resources will be 
wisely and liberally made available to manifest their sense 
of the support they have received, and to secure its con- 
tinuance. 

London: Grornce Virtvcr, Publisher, Paternoster-Row. 
Office of the Editor, 8, Wellington-street, North. 


i ONDON JOURNAL of MEDICINE. 
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—The New ANNvuAL VoLUME commences with next 
Number, which will be published on the Ist of January, 1852. 
The plan hithertn adopted will be continued ‘—with this 
slight modification, that the Reviews and Digest of other 
Journals will be somewhat more condensed, so as to admit of 
a greater number and variety of Original Articles. 

The following OrntGINaL ARTICLEs Will appear, along with 
others, in the January and February Numbers :— 

1, Physical Examination of the Abdomen in Health and 
Disease. Part IV. Acoustic Signs. By Charles J. B. Wil- 
liams, M.D., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Medicine to Uni- 
versity College, and Physician to the Hospital. 

2. Suppuration in Bone: with Cases of Chronic Abscess 
Successfully Trephined. [Illustrated by Woodcuts.] By 
Henry Lee, Esq, Surgeon to the Lock Hospital, Assistant 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. . 

3. Syphilitic Affections of the Ear. By William Harvey, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Ear. 

4. Pathology and Treatment of Croup. By James Bird, 
A.M., M.D., late Physician General, Bombay Army. 

5. Management of certain Secondary Forms of Diarrhea. 
By Humphry Sandwith, M.D., Physician to the Hull General 
Infirmary. 

6. Case of Inflammation and Ulceration of the Throat and 
Tongue, in which the Nitrate of Copper was suecessfully ape 
plied. By William Moore, M.B., Physician to the Ballymoney 
Dispensary, Ireland. 

7. Relations of Uterine to Constitutional Disorder. By F. 
W. Mackenzie, M.D., Physician to the Paddington Free Dis- 
pensary. 

8. Case of Diffused False Aneurism of the Abdominal Aorta 
caused by Caries of the Vertebre. By Edward Dewes, M.D., 
Physician to the Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. 

9. Small-Pox and Vaccination. By W. H. Gardner, Esq. 

10. Case of Polypus of the Uterus ; and a Case of Tubercu- 
lous Disease of the Uterus. By Tyler Smith, M.D., Obstetric 
Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 

1l. Morbid Vascularity of the Lining Membrane of the 
Ferale Uretu.ra. By George T. Gream, M.D., late Medical 
Officer to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital 

12, Contributions to the Treatment of Uterine Disease. By 
Edward L. Falloon, Esq., Liverpool. 

13. On the Climate of Guernsey. By S. Elliot Hoskins, 
M.D., F-R.S., Guernsey. 

By means of Original Essays, Hospital Reports, Reports of 
Socicties, Reviews of all New Works, Translations, Abstracts, 
and Bibliographical Lists, this Journal is not only rendered 
in itself a rich Lrprary or MeEpictyg, but it is also made a 
Key To THE MepDICAL LITERATURE OF THE WORLD. 

The LONDON JOURNAL OF MEDICINE is published 
on the Istof every Month. Terms of Subscription, 2s. per 
month, or 24s. per annum. The January Number will be 
sent postage free to any Medical Practitioner forwarding Two 
Shillings in Postage Stamps to the Publishers. 

London: TayLor, WaLron, and Maseriy, Upper Gower- 
street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
for Indisputable and Accumul:tive Policies, Annuities, 
Endowments, Loans. 
E. F. LEEKS, Sec. 














{Decemper 15, 1851.] 


SAusic. 


S° of FRANCE, by CHARLES 
i ‘OD.—The words by celebrated French Poets, 
and imi in English by H. F.CHORLEY. Nos. I. to VI., 
price 2s. each. 
Cramer, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and 67, 
Conduit-street. 








EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 

Sloper’s Studies, in two books, 4s. each, complete, 

8s.; Praeger's Libussa, 2s. 6d.; Praeger’s Le Feu Follet, 3s.; 

Wallace’s La Grace, Wallace’s- Bohemian Melodie, 3s.; 

Wallace’s Music Murmuring in the Trees, 3s.; Sela’s 
Amaranth, 3s. 6d. 

Cramer, Beace, and Co,, 201, Regent-street, and 67, 
Conduit-street. 


ULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1852.— 
Second Edition.—This favourite annual is now ready, 
beautifully illustrated with an original subject, after 
Watteau, executed in oil colours, by Baxter. patentee ; also 
with a variety of subjects designed in colours, by J. 
Brandard. It contains upwards of 100 pages of the most 
popular dance and yocal music, by Jullien, Koenig, Com- 
mettant, Wallace, Linley, Loder, &c. Price 18s. and 21s. ; 
or, bound in silk or velvet, 17. 11s. 6d. and 27. 2s. 
JULLIEN and Co., Musical Presentation Library, 214, 
Regent-street. 


ULLIEN’S KEEPSAKE for 1852, 

price 5s., just published; containing a new Waltz, 

Polka, Quadrille, and Galop, performed this season at. M. 

Jullien’s concerts at Drury Lane Theatre. This highly 

popular work, illuminated, gilt edged, and bound in elegant 

cover, embossed in gold and colours, price 5s., postage free, 
on application to Jullien and Co., 214, Regent-street. 

*,* Jullien’s Cadeau is now ready. 


ies, 
~ 
OCAL MUSIC.—“I wish you a 
_ Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year,” 2s. “‘ When 
Delia sings,” Canzonet, J. W. Hobbs, 2s. “ Birds blithely 
singing,” sung by Mdlle. Jenny Lind, Is. ‘‘ The flower that 
smiles to day,” song, J. L. Ellerton, Esq., 2s.‘ The day is 
Dark and Dreary,” romance, J. L. Ellerton, Esq., 2s. ‘‘ Make 
me no gaudy chaplet,” canzonetta, W. H. Callcott, 2s. “If 
you're waking” (The Queen of the May), Mrs. R. Arkwright, 
2s. 6d. ‘Am I not fondly,” German lied (one voice), 1s, 
The same, as a vocal duet, Is. 6d. 
C. LoyspaLg, Musical.Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond- 
street. 
Terms (Two Guineas and upwards) forwarded free. 














Handel’s “ Jupas MaccaBxvus," 
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O love-ly Peace, with plen ty crown’d, 


OVELLO’S MUSICAL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Octavo Editions of HanpeEv’s Israel in Egypt, 68. 6¢.; 
Messiah, 6s. 6d.; Samson, 7s. 6d.; Judas Maccabeeus, 6s. 6d.; 
Jephtha, 6s. 6d.; Joshua, 5s. 6d.; Solomon in Progress. 
Haypn’s Creation, 5s. MENDELSSOHN’s St. Paul, 6s. 6d. ; 
Lobgesang and As the Hart Pants, 5s. 6d. Three Masses by 
Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, 8s. 6d. 

London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean-street, Soho, 
and 24, Poultry.—Catalogues, postage free, six penny stamps. 
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Just published, in square 16mo., with Eight Illustrations, 
price 3s., cloth, 


ITTLE FANNY’S JOURNAL ; or, 
4 My Own Child’s Book. By the late M. FRAZER 
TYTLER, Author of ‘‘ The Wonder Seeker,” ‘Tales of the 
Great and Brave,” &c., &c. 
“Just such a book as will induce children to read, and 
after they have read it, will do them good.”—~Scottish Press. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. Dublin: J. M‘GiasHan 
London: Hamitton, ADAms and Co. 








Now publis!.ed, 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


N INFLAMMATION of the VEINS. 

A Jacksonian Prize Essay. By HENRY L“E, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Lock Hospital, Assistant Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital, &c. 

“One of the most important contributions published of 
late years. ® ® A truly original monograph.” 
—Medical Times. ; 

“Well worthy the distinction it has obtaincd.”-- British 
and Foreign Quarterly. 

“Of signal service in elucidating a dangerous and cbscure 
class of cases.” —AMedioal Gazette. 

H. Rensuaw, 365, Strand. 
Cloth, One Shilling, pp. 160, by post Is. 6d., 


ELSH SKETCHES, chiefly 

ECCLESIASTICAL, to the CLOSE of the TWELFTH 
CENTURY. By the Author of “ Proposals for Christian 
Union. 

“He has gathered together a great deal of curious infor- 
mation.” — The Critic. - 

“ Are written in the same attractive and popular style."— 
Notes and Queries. 

“The work is full of the traditions of the country that 
have been preserved by the Bards, some of Which are exceed- 
ingly interesting.”—Church Warder. ; 2 

“We have no hesitation in aserfbing to it a very prominent 
place in the literature of events relating to Wales.” — Welsh- 
man, 

London: James DARLING, Great Quecn-street, 
Lincoln's-inn- fields. 











Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CrockronpD, 4 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Monday, December 15, 1851. 
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